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FOREWORD 
By RUPERT HUGHES 

One of the most ancient of American errors is the 
widespread belief that our continent was a "New 
World," a vast wilderness that lay for ages inhabited 
only by illiterate savages until 1492 A.D., when the 
people of the "Old World" accidentally stumbled over 
it while looking for China and India. Even our mis 
called "Indians" were supposed to have come over from 
China by way of the Aleutian Islands when they were 
originally one land bridge. 

But now we know that, at a time when the British, 
Spanish and the Gauls were ignorant barbarians, there 
flourished in *our own North America "perhaps the 
most intelligent race that ever dwelt on earth." 

These are the words of Robert B. Stacy-Judd, him 
self one of the dauntless explorers who helped to tear 
away what he calls in this book the "tightly-woven 
jungle cloak that guarded the works of the most extra 
ordinary people the world has ever known*" 

Stacy-Judd is an architect of the most thorough 
European training and of high achievement on his own ; 
but he was drawn into that jungle by the marvels of 
architecture disclosed there, and he is the first architect 
to introduce Maya Architectural motifs into America 
and has done much to adapt that brilliant and beautiful 
school of architecture to modern American life. 

It is the duty, and should be the pride and pleasure, 
of our people to learn what wonders were performed 



on our share of the globe by those astounding people, 
the Mayans, before their utter disappearance as a 
great race became one of the most profound mysteries 
in human history. 

The early Mayans not only performed miracles of 
civilization and built great beautiful temples and vast 
buildings of every sort, but reached heights of astro 
nomical knowledge while European scientists were 
still groping in the dark. 

A few descendants of the Mayan people still survive 
very humbly, but the glory of their race vanished when 
the Spanish explorers conquered and crushed them and 
ruthlessly tried to destroy forever their art, literature 
and religion. For centuries the grandeur that was Maya 
vanished under the unchecked vandalism of tropical 
vines and verdure and remained lost to human knowl 
edge till a few decades ago. 

There is enormous irony and almost farce in the 
fact that the re-discovery of the Mayan history is due 
to our national vice, and the insatiable American de 
mand for chewing gum of all things ! 

Chicle is necessary for that strange rubberoid prod 
uct we are forever masticating and never eating. So 
swarms of Chicleros went into the jungle to hunt the 
chewable, non-edible. 

And there their machetes uncovered the huge 
mounds and blocks of tumbled masonry that revealed 
noble buildings, fallen idols, and buried cities. As the 
obliterating vines and other concealments were torn or 
dug away, marvel after marvel sprang to view, and 
mystery piled on mystery. 

For many years I have been a glutton for books and 
magazines about the Mayans; but I know of nothing 
that more fascinatingly describes the wonder and 



splendor of their era than the book, "Kabah" by Stacy- 
Judd, He tells the whole story of the Mayans so briefly 
and so vividly that those who know nothing of them 
are briefly and simply brought up to date* Besides 
this, he describes the dangers and hardships involved 
in his own jungle adventures and discoveries. We travel 
through jungles infested with poisonous snakes, ven 
omous ants and vicious thorn-bushes and we see these 
magnificent structures dawn out of the night. 

His style is gripping and beautiful. It is as engross 
ing as that of any other mystery story, with the added 
thrill of being historical fact. 

We Americans are descendants of immigrants from 
the Old World of Europe but we have been too meekly 
accepting the ancient untruth that our continent was 
wilderness held by savages till Europe brought civiliza 
tion and the arts to these shores. The fact is that, in 
many ways, our New World is more venerable in its 
high civilization than the European nations that 
destroyed the glorious arts and sciences they found here. 

The excavators in Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Pal 
estine and elsewhere are unearthing much ancient his 
tory. But on our own continent, too, a wonderland of lost 
and forgotten history has recently been rescued from 
oblivion. 

More marvels are yet to come and it behooves every 
one of us to learn what is known in this field. Stacy- 
Judd's book is a captivating, fascinating guide through 
that jungle of mystery. 




KABAH 

CHAPTER I. 

ARRIVING IN THE LAND OF MYSTERY 

"Who are you? Who are you?" came in a call in the 
depths of the jungle. "Who are you?" again came the 
call, this time from a distance. The night was clear, cool 
and still, as nights are in the mysterious land of the 
ancient Mayas. 

These weird bird calls, startling in their clarity, 
held me spell-bound. Other sounds arose and soon the 
nightly jungle-symphony was in full swing from the 
clarion call of the birds to the muted violin whisper 
ings of the insects. I felt abashed, even guilty, as if I 
had visited a private domain without permission. 

For some time I sat listening to their questioning. 
It sounded reasonable. Who were we? Interlopers? 
Trespassers on sacred soil? 

Long ere the jungle life awoke, my guides had fallen 
asleep. Lost in reverie, I reviewed the host of adven 
tures which had befallen me since first I entered this 
land of a lost empire, the land where long ago lived 
perhaps the most intelligent race that ever dwelt on 
earth. 
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Knowledge of the vast, deserted and ruined cities 
of Yucatan had for years been my one absorbing study. 
In my mind this had become the most important sub 
ject in the world, or at least in the United States of 
America* Some day, when I am in a position to divulge 
the use to which 1 intend to put Mayan lore, my con 
ception of its importance will not seem preposterous. 

Yucatan may be a land of the dead, its people 
vanished, forgotten, their temples and palaces in ruins, 
buried; but the incomparable spirit of the people lives 
on, a spirit whose light may prove a beacon to guide 
the young but virile nation of the north, beyond the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Like the Khmer civilization, the creative Mayas 
have disappeared into the midst of the unknown whence 
they came. For a thousand years the animal life of the 
dense jungles has held almost undisputed sway, so the 
birds of the night but voiced an ancient challenge when 
they demanded, "Who are you?" 

Yet here was I invading their domain- With my 
guides I had gone through another strenuous day. We 
had formed a virgin trail by hacking our way through 
six miles of dense undergrowth and tangled vines. With 
difficulty we had eluded the dreaded leafless thorn 
bushes whose long spines house armies of small, red, 
flesh-eating ants ever ready for a victim. The tropical 
heat was sweltering and the odor of tobacco juice and 
alcohol, which covered my body as a protection against 
the attacks of garrapatas, nauseated me. 

Ever on the gut vive for deadly snakes and poison 
ous reptiles, hungry, and craving water; with faces, 
hands and clothing torn by the dense jungle thicket, 
we finally arrived at our long-sought goal, Labna, 
where we had been assured we would find water, the 
most precious, the most rare commodity in this strange 
land. However, our joy was short lived the choltuns 
(rain water cisterns) were dry. 
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But, I am ahead of my story 

It was early Spring when I left Los Angeles with 
Mr. T. A. Willard, one of the leading authorities on the 
subject of the Mayan race, en route, via New Orleans, 
to Merida, Yucatan, where our journey together 
would end. 

We arrived in New Orleans in the gray dawn. To 
those with a yearning for romance and adventure 
and who has not! a gray dawn is an ideal beginning. 
It is impossible for me to forget the eerie effect pro 
duced by the rising and falling mist as we slowly ferried 
across the Mississippi River. Although it was not my 
first visit to this hospitable southern city, it may be that 
I imbued my environment with undue romance. Per 
haps, in the shadowy shapes of the buildings along the 
murky banks, I envisioned a resemblance to the hidden 
cities of Yucatan, that mysterious land of my dreams. 
At any rate, there existed in me an exhilaration entirely 
in keeping with my adventurous quest. 

We docked in a dense fog and hastened to our hotel 
quarters. 

Nowhere is the friendly spirit of the South more 
truly exemplified than at Tulane University, in New 
Orleans. The subject of the ancient Mayan civilization 
and country was of great interest to this institution. It 
had already sent into that archeological field a num 
ber of expeditions under the able leadership of Profes 
sor Frans Blom. 

We were received with cordial courtesy, and the 
President of the University, Dr. Dunwiddie, devoted 
an afternoon to us. We were introduced to Dr. Herman 
Beyer who was leaving for Germany in a few days to 
further his study on Mayan Hieroglyphs. We con 
sidered ourselves very fortunate to get his theories on 
the subject first-hand. 

About noon of the following day we made our way 
to the docks to board the S. S. Munplace. There we met 
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the Tulane University members, comprising the fifth 
expedition into the Mayan area, who were on their way 
to join their leader, Professor Blom ? at Progreso. Eric 
Thompson, of the Field Museum in Chicago, was also 
on board en route to Coba, a Mayan ruins center near 
the east coast of Yucatan. 

Just prior to weighing anchor an incident of interest 
occurred. An old Mississippi River boat was passing up 
stream, its numerous decks stacked high above the 
water line. The giant stern-wheel was slowly revolving 
and a thin smokestack belched forth a black column of 
smoke. The scene recalled vividly the early days of 
southern romance. It was a detail from the tapestry of 
Mississippi River life woven half a century ago. Its 
shabby gentility presented a noble yet pathetic picture. 
The beauty of its youth was now mellowed by age. It 
was like a woman who, aging gracefully, expresses in 
her black gown trimmed with old lace, her sweet smile 
and white curl peeping beneath a charming bonnet, the 
passing of a delightful era. 

A Yucatecan, speaking excellent English, ap 
proached me. 

"Not much longer/' said he, sadly, nodding in the 
direction of the stately craft Then, with the politeness 
of his race, he recalled his remissness and introduced 
himself. 

"Pardon, Seflor, We will be companions for, maybe 
three, four days/ 7 with a shrug. "I am Felipe Canton/ 1 
he added. 

"Felipe Canton of Merida?" I asked, in surprise. 

"Si, Sefior," 

"Singular 1" I replied, as I reached into my pocket 
"I have a letter of introduction to you." 

"I intended offering you my hospitality while you 
are in Merida/' said he, with a ready smile, as he 
handed me a newspaper clipping which told of my 
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proposed journey to Yucatan. Again I was surprised 
at the unusual coincidence. 

This interesting man is the head of the family bear 
ing the Canton name and is one of Merida's leading 
merchant princes. He is a member of one of the oldest 
and wealthiest families in Yucatan. For generations 
they have operated some of the country's greatest ha 
ciendas. 

There was a long delay at the docks and it was not 
until late afternoon that we departed. Soon darkness 
set in and the shore-lines faded. A dense fog overhung 
the Mississippi delta and as we entered it the lights 
blurred, then vanished. Fog horns were blowing, and 
warning signals of venturesome vessels sounded from 
all directions. We had to creep along for miles as it was 1 
impossible to see a yard ahead. Our Captain, who had 
learned a bitter lesson the year before when he crashed 
in the same spot, decided the safest plan was to stop. 
He cautiously headed toward the river bank and drop 
ped anchor. 

That night it was easy for me to vision a thousand 
fantasies of mystic Mayan cities and ghostlike people 
who whispered to me their fascinating stones of a won 
drous past As I stood at the fog-drenched rail and 
peered into the blackness beyond, the scroll of a lost 
race unrolled and a world of wonders evolved before 
my eyes. I was journeying from our world of so-called 
advanced civilization to terra incognita, whose tightly- 
woven jungle cloak has guarded the works of the most 
extraordinary people the world has ever known. It was 
stupendous to contemplate! For me the great adventure 
had begun in earnest. 

For hours I walked the deserted decks. There was 
a strangeness on board the ghost-ship. The soft rhythmic 
beat of an engine feed-pump resembled the pulse beats 
of a giant human being. Ghoul-like shadows flitted past 
me at times. Bell buoys in the distance gave their dirge- 
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like warning. The fog signals now came from a dist 
ance. At last came a period of almost quiet. The impen 
etrable darkness had forced even the boldest to seek 
the shore's protection, 

By two-thirty a.m. the fog had thinned somewhat 
but still bade the utmost caution. With a river pilot 
taken on at this hour we weighed anchor and slowly 
headed toward the river mouth and the open sea, one 
hundred-odd miles away. 

The day broke gray and cloudy and the seven-thous 
and-ton boat, with a strong north wind behind, pushed 
her 327 feet of length through the gulf waters at top 
speed (ten knots). Throughout the entire passage there 
was a high wind behind us. The air remained cold and 
the sea undulated in mountainous waves, not much to 
our discomfort, however* 

We did not sight a ship of any description until 
we were in the neighborhood of Whale Rock and Ala- 
cran Reef, near the coast of Yucatan. For hours at a 
time^we were entertained by dolphins which played 
within a foot or two of our prow, their huge bodies 
darting with lightning-like rapidity over and under 
each other. Schools of beautiful flying fish skimmed the 
wind-swept waters in short flights, their delicate wings 
working with humming-bird speed. Later, as we neared 
the southern shores, an occasional man-eating shark 
showed a tell-tale fin. Then, when the sun had sunk and 
the stars, one by one, sprang through the tropical vault 
above, we cast anchor two miles off the shore at the 
Port of Progreso. 

If you have ever yearned with a daily wish, for 
years on end, for some special event to happen in your 
life, or if you have set your mind on a given major sub 
ject with inflexible determination to suceed, then you 
will understand, to a great extent, my feelings as I 
leaned over the railing to watch the distant flickering 
lights of the water front and their fascinating reflect- 
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ions. Here, at last, was the open doorway to the land of 
my dreams! Night, and a brilliant full moon a vast, 
dark-blue, star studded sky, clear of clouds for the first 
time in seventy-two hours; such a night as only the 
tropics can give one. It was a night for dreaming, 
romancing; I might almost say an ideal night for 
well, this is not a love story. 

And what of the dawn! What of the adventures 
which inevitably awaited me! 

At six o'clock the following morning, we docked. 
Our journey across the Gulf of Mexico from New 
Orleans to Progreso, the only port in Yucatan, had 
occupied the time from afternoon on Wednesday to the 
following Sunday morning. 

The air was bright and crisp with a salt tang. The 
embarcadero presented a charming water-color paint 
ing in the soft, early sunshine. There was a cleanliness 
everywhere, prophetic of conditions which I later 
learned prevailed throughout the whole state. 

Yucatan forms part of a peninsula, practically flat, 
and adjoins Mexico proper to the east. To the north is 
the Gulf of Mexico. Below, lie Tabasco, Campeche 
and Chiapas, with British Honduras and Guatemala in 
Central America. The whole forms what is known as 
the Maya area. 

Awaiting us as we decended the gang plank was 
Senor Juan Martinez. With him were his two sons, 
Juan, Jr., and Eduardo, and Profesor Frans Blom. 
Though I had never met Frans Blom, nor had he been 
described to me, I instantly recognized him. 

"Hello, Stacy-Judd," he shouted to me, waving his 
huge sombrero in salutation. (Plate 18. No. 30) 

"Dr. Blom, I believe," I replied, in mock serious 
ness. 

After such greetings as only a Yucatecan can ren 
der, Senor Juan Martinez, Sr., piloted us to the cus 
toms house. The Mexican Government insists on a 
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minute examination of personal effects. The officials, 
with a practiced eye and due consideration of the 
eighteen separate items which comprised my baggage, 
relegated me to the rear of the waiting line, much to 
the chagrin of my friends. I felt disgustingly guilty, 

Making the best of the situation, I filled my pipe 
and sought a match. Instantly Eduardo Martinez 
handed me an unusual automatic lighter. It was unique. 
I expressed my delight of the novelty as I handed it 
back. To my surprise, he would not accept it, saying 
that it was his great pleasure to give it to me. No 
amount of refusal could dissuade him. He was adamant 
I learned from this and numerous similar experiences 
that to express appreciation of a Yucatecan's possess 
ions is fatal, for he is more than generous with them. 
Mariana, or the morrow's morrow, may bring the 
article which prompted your few words of praise. 

After waiting five hours for baggage inspection my 
turn came. The cameras, film and a case of drawings 
were the first selected for appraisal and taxation* I 
did not like the look on the faces of the inspectors. 
Although my papers were in order I began to feel hot 
and cold. Prior to leaving the United States 1 had 
approached the proper authorities and been assured of 
free entry for all my equipment But customs officials 
are customs officials, and the law is the law. 

Senor Martinez exhibited the drawings and ex 
plained my mission, during which time the customs 
staff gathered round. As I stood in the background the 
Chief listened attentively for several minutes, then, to 
my relief, came forward and greeted me with warmth. 
With many bows he assured me I was doubly welcome 
to his poor country. How deeply he regretted the delay 
in checking my baggage. If only he had known 1 Would 
I pardon the offense? And so on. 

These charming people carry their innate polite 
ness even into officialdom. One cannot help but love 
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them. Soon thereafter we departed for Merida, which 
might be termed the only white-inhabited city in 
Yucatan. 

An excellent concrete road now connects Progreso 
with Merida (twenty-four miles inland) and over this 
we journeyed in an automobile, passing thousands of 
acres of henequen fields en route. As we rode along I 
was particularly struck by the frequent appearance 
of the native Mayan huts and their occupants, in glar 
ing contrast to the ambitious attempt at modernism. 
Hundreds of Chicago windmill pumps, electric lights, 
automobiles, and other evidences of progress are to be 
seen, yet the ancient Mayan method of transportation 
still persists. One still meets the patient native bearing 
unbelievable burdens suspended from a broad woven 
belt passing across the forehead. Even the women, 
girls and boys carry their share. 

They were just as I had hoped they would be, 
these descendants of the Mayas the living counter 
parts of the figures in the beautiful steel engravings 
which illustrate the works of John L. Stephens, the 
noted explorer, published over one hundred years ago. 
Absorbed in the interesting sights, time passed all too 
quickly and before I was aware of it we were in the city 
of Merida. 

Arriving from the north one enters a broad boule 
vard bordered with expansive trees. The houses are 
well set back from the sidewalk and are of an interest 
ing, original type of architecture, although of strong 
Spanish influence. At the end of the boulevard we 
turned into a quaint, narrow street, thence zigzagged 
to others until we came to the Itza Hotel. 

There is a fascination about the charming city of 
Merida, capital of Yucatan, that is indescribable. It 
is unlike any city I have ever visited. Perhaps, this 
fascination is due to its historical past and its unusual 
buildings. But, in quiet contemplation, I believe it lies 
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more in the city's remarkable cleanliness. That, with 
out doubt, is the first characteristic which impressed 
itself upon me. 

At the hotel we again met the members of the 
Tulane University Expedition who were headquarter 
ing in Merida until their entire equipment would be 
ready for consignment to Uxmal. The latter, an ancient 
ruined Mayan city, was to be their permanent camp 
until the termination of their investigations. 

As in a scene from a Munchausen tale I dined that 
night Spectres of the vanished Mayan race mingled 
with the living in an age we call Now. In a sense, it 
was an imaginative dinner. My mind subconsciously 
harkened back to the dim past one thousand, two 
thousand years ago ! yet I ate of the present 

With the hors d' oeuvres, or the Yucatecan equi 
valent, I chatted with Mexico City's premier cartoon 
ist As I partook of sopa de pure I laughed at a humor 
ous story told to me by Dr. Sylvanus Morley, leader 
of the Carnegie Institute Expedition in Chichen-Itza, 
and one of the foremost men in the Mayan field today. 
While eating a delicious entree, I was introduced to 
Enrique, a famous Mexican sculptor, erstwhile equally 
famous gentleman of fortune, with whom I later adven 
tured. The dessert brought forth a discussion of the 
henequen situation, with one of the great ranch owners 
of Yucatan. I drank cafe con leche with my friend, 
Eduardo Martinez, and rose with my bill in hand to 
greet His Honor, The Governor. What more could a 
cosmopolitan crave? 

Two outstanding incidents, diametrically opposite, 
marked my first dinner in Yucatan. One was the per 
sistence of an itinerant vendor of exquisite native 
Mayan filigree gold work, brooches, pendants, ear 
rings and what not, who pestered the life out of every 
one at the table. This elderly, though ambitious mer 
chant, was repeatedly thrown out only to reappear 
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almost immediately. Much to the consternation of the 
management and to our amusement the strange being 
persisted in performing acrobatic acts alternately with 
the exhibition of his wares. The other incident was 
the birth of a wonderful friendship with the Martinez 
family. 

This family is one of the oldest in Yucatan. Their 
ancestral line is interwoven with its history. By mar 
riage they are related to families who have fashioned the 
destiny of their country. The present family head, Senor 
Juan Martinez, Sr., (or, to give him his full name, 
Juan Martinez Hernandez) ranks as one of the great 
est living authorities on Mayan archaeology. His cor 
relation of Mayan dates is accepted by all institutions 
as the best and his extensive knowledge is sought by the 
leading thinkers in the Maya research field. 

Eduardo Martinez, the second son, is one of the 
Mexican Government officials in charge of the ruin- 
area of all Yucatan. He is imbued with Mayan learning 
and has accomplished remarkably accurate results in 
restoring some of the ruins at Chichen-Itza, the City 
of the Sacred Well, of which I will recount later. 

The Martinez family has done more to further the 
interest in ancient Mayan culture than any other in 
Yucatan. They are always over-generous in giving of 
their time and knowledge and deserve the utmost 
credit. If monuments are erected for such service, they 
should have one. 

And now for a closer view of the unique and allur 
ing city of Merida. 
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CHAPTER II 
YUCATAN'S ONLY WHITE CITY 

According to Don Antonio de Solis, the author of 
"Conquest of Mexico/' Merida, prior to the Spanish 
conquest in 1542, was named Ti-Ho, and was probably 
founded by Na-ChanCaan who in time was deified. 
A temple bearing the latter's name existed in Ti-Ho 
(an abbreviation of Ich-Caan-Zi-Ho) when the 
Spanish first visited there. The present city is situated 
about twenty-four miles south of the northern shore 
line of Yucatan, and is twenty-five feet above sea level. 

There is a district in Merida known as Itzima, or 
Itzimna, believed by Solis to be the Itzima or Itzamna 
of the ancient Mayas. This center was once the resi 
dence of Chief Itzim-Pech, the batab who ruled as 
the last Maya chief of Ti-Ho. He abandoned the 
latter city when Montejo, the younger, took possession 
of it and with many of his subjects went to Chubul- 
Na. An ancient document says that Ti-Ho was subject 
to the kings of Chichen-Itza and as that venerable 
town was founded by the Itzaes, it lends a dignified 
lineage to the present ciudad. Many buildings were 
reconstructed by the Spaniards from the stones which 
formed the majestic Mayan structures of Ti-Ho. This 
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re-birth, or the founding of Merida, was in the year 
1542. 

The various reports of about one hundred years 
ago state that Merida was none too healthful. In fact, 
B. M. Norman, relating his experiences in 1842, says: 
"The climate .... is productive of febrile diseases at 
all seasons of the year from which even the natives are 
not exempt." He also remarks that fever, ague and con 
sumption made conquest of their victims in a short 
period. Happily these conditions have long since dis 
appeared. Each residence now has one or more wind 
mills (mo linos de viento) to raise the water from its 
own well and, in consequence, a forest of windmills 
greets the eye at every turn, although the natural wells, 
called cenotesj are still in existence. 

Merida of today is a city of 100,000 people and is 
thoroughly modern in many respects. It is electrically 
lighted, healthful, well paved, and has many fine edi 
fices and residences. 

Wandering up and down its quaint streets one is 
impressed with the extreme simplicity of the architec 
ture. Some of the buildings are, of course, ornate and 
possess elaborately moulded and decorated windows 
of exquisite Spanish-Moorish design, with wrought 
iron railings and multi-panelled carved doors ten to 
fifteen feet in height. The usual structure, however, is 
almost bare of ornament and moulding. If one is bold 
enough to look beyond the customary open door, amaz 
ingly beautiful interiors will meet his gaze, 

The street plan reminds one of the average Ameri 
can city with a typical grid pattern of straight lines, 
only here the streets are very narrow, with narrow 
sidewalks. In the early days it was walled in and the 
remains of the city's ancient gateways are still in exist 
ence, although the custom of nightly closing the gates 
has ceased. One can now journey to Merida in comfort 
from any part of the United States, and is assured of 
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every convenience at any of the leading hotels. The 
food centers are sanitary and all the hotels are commen 
dable for their cleanliness and management 

Many plazas are scattered throughout the city. 
Most of them boast an artistic church of ancient Spanish 
design, well laid out gardens and shrubbery, fountains 
and statues. The principal public square or plaza is 
known as Plaza de la Republica. On one side of the 
latter is situated the Cathedral and Bishop's Palace. 
Flanking these structures, in the middle of the block, is 
the Casa de Montejo whose ornately carved facade 
bears armoured Spanish figures each with a foot rest 
ing on the head of a Maya. 

Without intending offense I am constrained to 
remark that no race is good enough (metaphorically 
speaking) to place its heel on the face of another, and 
no race is iniquitous enough to deserve such treatment. 
I believe that some day in the near future the kindly 
Yucatecans will realize the injustice and remove this 
blot from their otherwise enviable escutcheon. 

As in every other city in the world, Merida is 
socially divided. Business is slowly creeping into what 
formerly was the exclusive residential district, and the 
march of progress is plainly visible. 

It must be understood that the residents of Merida 
the only actual commercial and modern social cen 
ter in Yucatan outside of Progreso, its port consist 
of what are known as Yucatecans. Most of the families 
pride themselves on their pure Spanish lineage, at 
least from the period of the Spanish invasion of Yuca 
tan in the middle of the 16th Century A.D. 

The charm and grace of these people are outstand 
ing characteristics. At social functions one is greatly 
impressed with their innate refinement. Social con 
duct still includes hoop-skirt rules and, whether or 
not the butt of ridicule from our sophisticated view 
point, it must be admitted that their old-world cour- 
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tesies provide a delightful contrast to our own 
unromantic existence. The idea of an attentive swain 
carelessly seeking an appointment to escort a lady of 
his choice, say to the opera, without a chaperon is not 
to be tolerated. Unmarried ladies are strictly guarded. 
Love-lorn Romeos persist in the manner of their pre 
decessors of the chivalric age. It is a common nightly 
occurrence to hear the soft notes of a guitar accom 
panying the gentle voice of a wooer as he stands 
beneath the grilled window of his lady-love. 

The clubs are select and membership is an indica 
tion of one's social status. Entertainments, dances and 
parties are carried on with considerable seriousness, 
while dignity and aplomb grace every gathering:. 
(Plate 2. No. 3) 

I attended many formal receptions given by the 
best families in Merida, and on one occasion enjoyed 
an evening among the Mestizos, a half-caste people. 
The latter are exceptionally modest and cleanly. They 
are the product of the union between the Spanish of 
the lower class and the Mayan race. Many of the 
women are strikingly beautiful, having pensive, dark, 
lustrous eyes and the smooth, regular features of their 
Spanish forbears. To my surprise, they like our music 
and dances, although much more grace and dignity are 
inculcated in their jaranas than is to be seen at similar 
functions among our more enlightened nations. 

As in all cosmopolitan cities after occupancy by 
conquerors, there is an influx of many races. Here, even 
negro blood is to be found, and, of course, there are 
the inevitable Chinese laundries. 

However, outside of Merida the populace consists 
of the pure-blooded progeny of the Mayan race. In 
Spanish-speaking centers, generally, the Mayan des 
cendants segregate themselves and now rarely marry 
outside their race. In the more remote districts, the 
native custom of the more pretentious class of not 
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marrying outside the immediate vicinity of their pue 
blo, or even the hacienda itself, still prevails. 

As the native Mayas dwell even on the borders of 
Merida, it will not be amiss to describe them here. 

The present-day Mayas, especially in their native 
environment, are an exceedingly clean race, despite 
the slavish existence to which they were reduced after 
the Spanish invasion. Each day after the Mayan male 
returns from his manual labors he bathes in a shallow 
bath hollowed out of a five-foot length of tree trunk. 
He would rather bathe than eat and his passion for 
immaculateness is a proverbial trait. He is a genial and 
clean-living man; he makes a good husband and an 
excellent father. 

The women are shy and modest. They always dress 
in long, white sleeveless gowns which hang from the 
shoulder to within a few inches of the ground. This 
simple costume is tastefully embroidered in a variety 
of colors around the neck, arm holes and the bottom 
of the gown. The children's dresses are embroidered in 
the same way and all are spotless. Every day is "wash 
day" among the Mayas (Plate 32. No. 56) 

The most important duty of the day in a Mayan 
home is the making of tortillas for the family. The 
eldest daughter, when she has reached the age of res 
ponsibility, assists in this function. The work is tedious 
and calls for hours of labor. 

The tortilla is made of corn pounded into a paste. 
When the paste reaches the right consistency, the 
worker, as she sits on a low stool, takes a small portion 
in her fingers and pats it with the palms of her hands, 
first one hand and then the other, until it is not much 
thicker than a piece of cardboard. The cakes are then 
baked over a wood fire by laying them directly on the 
hot sticks. 

The staple food and drink of the family consist 
of black beans, cooked in a variety of ways, and choco- 
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late (pronounced choc~o~lah-tay) made as only the 
Mayas can make it The powdered chocolate bean is 
made into thin, unsweetened cakes. To prepare the 
drink, a portion of the cake is kneaded into a thick paste 
by adding a little water. It is then placed in a wooden 
receptacle and, after the addition of hot water and a 
little cinnamon and vanilla flavoring, it is whipped 
with a wooden dolly stick, or churner, into 1 a frothy 
beverage. It is the most delicious chocolate I have ever 
tasted. 

Sometimes a meal includes stewed chicken or tur 
key, and the meat of the deer is greatly favored. Native 
fruits are seldom seen among the Mayas. The Yuca- 
tecans, in Merida, on the contrary, are very partial 
to fruit. 

Oftentimes I have thought that we, the self-styled 
exponents of modernism, could with profit emulate the 
divers fundamental traits of the simple Mayas. Their 
cheery, kindly smile, their remarkable poise in times of 
stress, their patience, their appreciation of life, and 
above all, their inborn truthfulness, stamp them as the 
offspring of a noble and inspiring race. 

I have seen my guides under conditions which 
would have called forth from any American a torrent 
of epithets, a veritable avalanche of "muleteer" denun 
ciation, immediately prepare to remedy the defect 
with an ever ready smile, instead of vilifying the hap 
less object in default. 

I remember one occasion there were many 
when our automobile, after battering its way over a 
succession of almost insurmountable objects, finally 
stalled. That in itself was sufficiently annoying, but it 
was not the worst. The grossly overloaded car poised 
at a dangerous angle on the hot, slippery rocks and 
finally slid off backward, crashing violently against a 
tree. The front axle was broken and the entire rear end 
of the body crushed. 
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This incident happened on a new trail in the depths 
of the jungle, far away from civilization and help, at 
noon on a scorching hot day. My two guides were fully 
aware of what the accident meant to them, yet with 
almost unbelievable cheerfulness and fortitude they 
set to work repairing the damage. In readiness to 
curse with all the vigor which the occasion seemed 
to demand, I hesitated. I felt ashamed. It would not do 
to let them see my lack of self-control. It was strange 
how I valued their opinion. The experience taught 
me a lesson. 

Through our combined efforts a practical solution 
to the trouble was worked out, and I conceived a 
method of preventing the recurrence of the frequent 
dangerous back-sliding of the machine. Furthermore, 
we arrived at our objective that day and found a little 
rainwater in an old choltun. Thus was virtue rewarded. 

So much for the now-a-days Maya. With no 
apologies for this slight diversion, let us return to the 
fascinating city of Merida. 

One of the features of interest in the delightful 
capital city was the dimunitive coche, a tiny vehicle 
designed to turn with ease in narrow streets. 

The motive power of this Yucatecan conveyance is 
a "toy horse" and the combination is so fascinating, one 
is tempted to bargain for the tout ensemble cache, 
horse and driver and send them stuffed and pre 
served to the home town museum. The horse is a de 
scendant of the small Arabian steed especially selected 
by the Spaniards in the days of the Conquest. Size 
was an important consideration when transporting 
across the Atlantic in the ships of those times. It meant 
a saving in space, weight, food and water. 

These little animals are strong and remarkably 
attractive. I remembered one in particular, a great 
favorite among the residents. It was creamy white, 
with arched neck, a thick mane over three feet long 
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and a silky tail which had to be trimmed frequently 
to clear the ground. 

The small horse in Merida is an exclusive Yuca- 
tecan development In no other place in the world 
have I seen such specimens. 

The city home of the Yucatecan of means has a 
general resemblance to those in old towns of Spain. 

The principal feature of the house is the patio. 
There are various ways of entering it. Sometimes an 
insignficant entrance-door opens from a room direct. 
Generally, however, entrance is made first into a 
covered court through immense doorways and thence 
into the patio, which is usually filled with luxuriant 
tropical growth fruit trees, rare imported plants 
and a galaxy of flowers of the most gorgeous hues and 
perfumes. Caged birds of brilliant plumage, many of 
them glorious songsters, add to the exotic effect. All 
in all, the patio is a center of exquisite charm and a 
delightful family meeting-place. 

As a rule, the patio has a wide and high-ceilinged 
terrace on all four sides. Completly covering and form 
ing the roof of the terrace is a balcony, from which 
direct access is provided to the rooms on the second 
floor. 

Most of the rooms of the house have ceilings 
ranging from fifteen to twenty feet in height and all 
are cool and comfortable even in the hottest weather. 
All the walls are built of stone, thick and sturdy, pro 
viding effective insulation. It has always been a mys 
tery to me why we in America, especially where 
summer heat is a matter of deep consideration, favor 
low ceilings and thin walls of free conductivity. Per 
haps our ego is better satisfied by a fresh coat of paint 
on the automobile and the exposed surfaces of our 
homes. 

The main living quarters have cornices and 
panelled ceilings, beautifully colored. Occasionally, 
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hand-painted frescoes and murals add to the elaborate 
ness of the decorations. 

In two-story residences the upper floor contains, 
usually, the bedrooms and extra living quarters, fol 
lowing the customary plan in this country of providing 
two or more extra living centers for the married sons 
and daughters and their families. The main floor patio, 
however, is the general meeting place for all members 
of the combined families. 

In all rooms, and at all convenient points on the 
porch and terrace walls, strong iron hooks are firmly 
inbedded into the heavy stone walls for the purpose 
of hanging hammocks. 

Beautifully colored tiles of a variety of designs 
cover all floors. 

The hamaca (hammock) is the most useful and 
most frequently used article of furniture, if such it can 
be called, in the home of the Yucatecan. It is practically 
the only article of furniture among the native Mayas. 
It is the bed for the night's sleep, the couch for the 
afternoon siesta and the comfortable arm-chair for all 
occasions. Those of the "best quality" are usually very 
long and wide and of the finest sacci fibre and are made 
by the loving hands of the ladies of the family. It is 
difficult to purchase a hammock of this kind. They 
are often elaborately embroidered on both long edges 
and tinted either a dainty shade or marked in various 
colors blues, reds, greens and pinks. However, there 
is always the financially embarrassed family willing 
to dispose of a hamaca strictly confidential, of 
course. 

The little town of Chemax is reputed to be the 
center of the hamaca industry and the very best of the 
commercial type in the country are made there. They 
are strong and light, yet lacy, and made in various 
widths; single, double and even large enough to hold 
an entire family. The common, coarse, fibre ones sell 
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from ten pesos ($5.00 American normal exchange) tip, 
while the best are worth from fifty to many hundred 
pesos. 

It is an art to sleep peacefully in a Yucatecan ham 
mock but, once the art is acquired, the hammock is 
exceedingly restful. One must lie semi or fully cross 
wise to attain perfect ease and to permit turning with 
out falling out. 

During my first nights in Merida I did not have 
the privilege of learning to conquer the hamaca] a 
bed of familar form, mosquito-barred, occupied the 
corner of my hotel room although most of the hotels 
provide only hammocks for the visitor. 

The hotel at which I stopped (See Plate 2. No 1.) 
had recently been converted from the largest private 
residence in Merida. It had scarcely been changed 
from its former status, consequently it had the charm 
and dignity of a great Yucatecan home. This property 
originally belonged to the elder Senor RegiL Upon his 
death it passed to one of his sons, together with the 
vast outlying acreage and stately haciendas. 

Troublesome days befell the land of the ancient 
Mayas and the younger Senor was greatly reduced 
financially, ^s were the majority of the puissant and 
wealthy families. Extensive estates felt the financial 
pressure of the times. The henequen business, which 
is the principal industry of theYucatecan, dropped to 
SO per cent of what it had been ; wages were increased 
two and three, yes, six and eight times, and living 
expenses went up. 

In other words, the days of the millionaire land 
owner with an army of under-paid, broken-spirited 
Mayas had passed, and the remnant of a once mighty 
nation was now regaining a little of its almost entirely 
lost self respect 

Many of the present descendants of the earliest 
Spanish Governors of Yucatan are still in possession 
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of the original immense land grants. When John L. 
Stephens wrote his intriguing story of travels through 
Yucatan, over a century ago, he was astonished at 
the magnitude of property holdings of these people. 
For instance, the Peon family, at the time, owned 
many haciendas and thousands of acres of land a 
common example of how the country was divided 
among a few. After a visit there in 1840 he wrote: 

"Little did I think when I made the aquaint- 
ance of my unpretending friend at the Spanish 
hotel in Fulton Street (New York) that I should 
ride upward of fifty miles on his family estates in 
Yucatan, carried by his Indians, and breakfasting, 
dining and sleeping at his lordly haciendas, while 
the route marked out for our return would bring 
us to others, one of which was larger than any we 
had seen." 

The estates are still of vast acreage, but only a small 
portion of them are now being operated. The descend 
ants of most of the families are still the leaders in 
social and business circles of Yucatan. I had the pleas 
ure of meeting and enjoying the hospitality of many 
of them. 

To illustrate further how these ruling families 
retain their hold on the community one day Sefior 
Regil, whose family members, like other Yucatecans, 
have married and intermarried, took me to visit a 
relative. As we rode along he pointed to one imposing 
residence after another, saying, "My sister lives there. 
That beautiful home (occupying half a block) is the 
residence of my brother. Opposite is the home of my 
first cousin," and so on, until I had counted over 
twenty blocks owned by his immediate relatives, and 
numbering the most pretentious residences in Merida. 

A few days later, at the invitation of Senor Regil, 
I was a guest at his sole remaining hacienda, a ranch 
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comprising thousands of acres situated a short distance 
from Merida. 

The residence is an imposing structure hundreds of 
years old but in a good state of preservation. Its facade 
with a twenty-foot-wide and twenty-foot-high 
columned porch, extends over three hundred feet in 
length. 

a And this, Senior, is our charming little chapel," 
said my host with much pride, as we approached the 
quaint old Spanish doorway at the end of an extremely 
long porch. "The exquisite altar and the majority of 
these wonderful fixtures, all the chalices and that parti 
cular chair near the rail, Senor, were procured by my 
uncle from the cathedral in Merida, prior to the revo 
lution in 1915." 

The extensive gardens in the rear of the residence 
seem drawn from the land of dreams. They are replete 
in tropical foliage, flowers, shrubs, imported and dom 
estic plants, and a variety of fruit trees. The ensemble 
presents a glorious riot of color which is enhanced by 
the response of numerous peacocks and gorgeously 
plumaged birds. It possesses a magnificence which 
beggars description 1 

A regular system of pathways traverses the entire 
area of the gardens which consist of hundreds of acres. 
These paths are built up about three feet above the 
ground level and are about four feet wide. A stone- 
capping forms the path and in the center of the walk 
is an aqueduct about nine inches wide, which conducts 
a continous flow of water to all parts of the gardens. 
From these main aqueducts numerous branches lead 
to all the principal growth centers. A cleverly con 
trolled system allots a given quantity of water to every 
tree and all centers requiring irrigation. 

With few exceptions the average ranch estate of 
the wealthy Yucatecan possesses stupendous residential 
quarters. It consists of the main building, chapel, build- 
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ings for the major domo and his family, and for all 
the lesser workers down to the common laborer. 

There are the outbuildings where the henequen is 
cleaned, cured and stored. In addition, there are to 
bacco sheds, machinery houses, huge water-storage 
tanks, the usual farm buildings and quarters for cattle 
and horses. 

Throughout these vast estates are installed narrow 
gauge railway systems over which travel horse-drawn 
plataformas, or open cars. These are for the purpose of 
conveying the green-cut henequen-plant leaves to the 
store house and are also used in taking the laborers to 
the various working centers. 

A special conveyance is always in evidence to take 
the owner or his aides to any place they wish to visit 
on the estate. This vehicle has a roofed portion in the 
front, containing seats with backs. The energetic little 
Yucatecan horses draw these plataformas at a fast clip 
and the journeys, to me, were always exciting and pro 
vided an unique and fascinating experience. Speed is 
very essential on these plantations, contradictory as 
this may seem in comparison with all other occupations 
in the land of the Mayas; but with a fifty thousand- 
acre ranch to operate the owners cannot tolerate delays 
if they wish a profit 

Senor Regil's hacienda was one of the most beauti 
ful I have seen. Not only is it historical but it is the 
locale of a hundred romantic stories. 

After walking many miles around the more interest 
ing portions, we journeyed back to the city and partook 
of a delicious meal. Merida is famed for its fish and 
that night this dish tasted even better than usual 
perhaps because we had walked so far and I was 
ravenous. 

Throughout my journey, from the moment on the 
steamer in the Mississippi River when I unexpectedly 
met Felipe Canton who was later to be my host in 
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Merida, to the last day of my stay in Yucatan, a host 
of inexplicable coincidences occurred. Here is one of 
them. 

On the morning following my visit to Senor RegiFs 
hacienda, I was treating numerous mosquito bites, 
received due to my carelessness in dispensing with 
the mosquito bar the night before. It was intensely 
hot as I opened my mail. One letter was from Washing 
ton, D. C., which enclosed a lengthy newspaper clip 
ping announcing the itinerary of the expedition led 
by Colonel R. R. Benett to Coba, Yucatan. 

Suddenly there was a knock on my door and in 
walked Colonel Benett! He had just returned from 
Coba. After he had given me a brief outline of his 
recent exploits, we were both struck by the uncanny 
force which had brought him to my room while I was 
still reading the newspaper clipping. 

Every year in the early spring Merida holds a 
gala carnival. Great enthusiasm exists among the in 
habitants, young and old, rich and poor. Merry-making 
is the order of the day from early morning until mid 
night True to Yucatecan custom, the pleasures of this 
occasion are sipped, not drunk at a gulp! In other 
words, the fiesta is not an affair of a day; its delights 
are extended to cover a week. I was fortunate in being 
there during the jollification. 

The floats and decorations were prodigal and as 
costly as any seen in New Orleans and other carnival 
centers. All day long, during the week, paper ribbons 
and confetti were thrown from decorated automobiles 
and balconies, enlivening the scene. Sparkling-eyed 
senoritas and holiday-garbed gallants took full advan 
tage of the privileges permitted during this festive 
season. The happy laughter of youth and age mingled 
with the sounds of automobile horns and a variety of 
musical instruments. 

Official parades of gaily decorated floats exhibiting 
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models of Mayan pyramids, temples and palaces, 
passed at intervals throughout the seven-day celebra 
tion. And the crowds! All the people of Merida were 
on the streets. Yet, they were always orderly and well 
conducted. Despite the fact that the country is "wet" 
there was a total absence of drunkenness and rowdyism. 

It was remarkable how city officials disposed of the 
carnival debris in the streets. Each morning, at an 
early hour, I was astonished to find them entirely free 
of the previous day's rubbish. Tons of it had completely 
disappeared. 

Each evening during the carnival period the social 
world was entertained in the various clubs and halls 
where the stately round and square dances were 
enjoyed. It was delightful to discover much old world 
Spanish influence still in evidence. The participants 
danced with solemn dignity; the laughter and chatter 
of an American ballroom was entirely missing. How 
ever, to a certain extent, the world of modernism has 
laid its hand on this off-the-trail city, and as one old 
inhabitant remarked to me, "It is ver' Americano , 
Senor, ver' mucho. Time was cuando, oh! so beautiful 
Senoritas sat back in carriages with horses Senor 
real horses, you understan' ? then one could see 
their eyes, dark, bright, how they flashed ! Now the 
automobile, it go ver' fast. I think I like mejor the old 
times, Senor." 

Mingling with modern thought and ideas is much 
of the ancient. The traditional, and the demise of an 
old superstition cannot be expedited merely by the 
adoption of the latest mechanical improvements! 

The Mexicans have one strange superstition: a 
horror of the night air! For generations they have 
believed that disease and even death stalk abroad after 
dark. By breathing through a handkerchief, they 
imagine, one is fully protected. At night they sleep 
with the windows tightly sealed and shades drawn to 
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exclude even the rays of the moon, which they believe 
has a malign influence. 

I once had a droll experience on board a coastal 
tramp steamer. It was so abominably dirty, vermin- 
ridden and overloaded that I named it Noah's Ark, 
I am certain there were two of every kind of animal 
aboard except elephants, the sole reason for the latter's 
exclusion being the fact that there was not room. 
There were only eight cabins, averaging three berths 
each, to accommodate the seventy-seven passengers 
all Mexicans except myself. 

It was a glorious night I took my sleeping bag to 
the top of the forward hatch under the direct rays of 
a full moon. Towering almost directly above me was 
the Captain's bridge. Just as I was about to enter 
slumberland the Captain's voice roused me. 

"Senor ! You must go to your cabin," he commanded 
in Spanish. 

"Why?" I asked, mystified. 

"It is very dangerous for you to sleep there 1" he 
promptly replied. 

"Dangerous!" was my scornful retort, and I 
turned my back on him. 

Very soon an officer tapped me on the shoulder* 
Turning, I stared into his dark face. Twirling his long, 
black mustache he said: 

"The Captain orders you to your cabin, Senor." 

"Why does he want me to go to my cabin? I am in 
nobody's way! Others are sleeping out on deck and the 
cabin is filthy!" I flung at him sharply. 

"Si, Senor. Others sleep on deck but they are un 
der cover. You are directly under the moon's rays. 
The Captain feels he is responsible for you. If you 
stay here you will be dead in the morning killed by 
the moon 1" 

I then understood the Captain's solicitude. Laugh- 
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ingly I told the officer to thank the captain, but as it 
was the cleanest spot available I would take the chance. 

In Merida, I found this strange fear of the night in 
most unexpected quarters. 

Late one evening during Carnival Week, while 
walking home from the Casa de Martinez, through a 
very dark and lonely thoroughfare, I ran into, as I 
thought, the arms of a highway robber. I experienced 
the creepy feeling of one suddenly ordered to "stick 
'em up!" Before me stood a cloaked figure with a 
peaked cap pulled down over his forehead. He wore a 
large dark 'kerchief bound across his face just under 
his eyes and hanging considerably below his chin. In 
his hands he held a wicked-looking carbine which I 
immediately grasped firmly with both hands. To my 
surprise, he did not speak in fact he appeared to 
be astonished at my sudden appearance. Then I rec 
ognized him as a Mexican soldier on duty guarding 
the streets. To hide my embarrassment I laughed, 
muttering some unintelligible words. Awkwardly I 
released his carbine and walked on, having quickly 
sensed that the 'kerchief was worn to exclude the "dan 
gerous" night air. 

Not alone the buildings of Merida possess historic 
recollections. It might be said that each stone, each 
foot of soil is steeped in the deeds of men. Even the 
cenotes, or natural wells, are enshrined in history or 
romance. Once used for drinking purposes, they now 
are mostly discarded. Half a century ago, one was 
used as a swimming pool and is known as Carlota's 
Cave. It is exquisite and was named after the tragic 
wife of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. 

One boiling hot day I visited this fairy grotto. 

Fifty or sixty feet underground, with a flight of 
stone steps leading down to a rocky platform a few 
inches above the water level, it forms one of the most 
intriguing bathing pools imaginable. The crystal- 
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clear waters, invisibly replenished, are motionless, 
irresistible and I dived in. Direct rays from the 
tropical noon-day sun entered through a tiny hole in 
the rocky roof and faintly pierced the gloom of the 
cavern pool. The white sanded bottom was enticing 
and I sported for hours visioning scenes of bygone days 
when Emperatriz Carlota and her retinue of beautiful 
ladies-in-waiting found endless pleasures in these 
secluded waters. I could hear the grotto ringing with 
their joyous laughter, and I thought, "What quirk in 
the business of the gods turned this laughter into 
tragedy in a few short years ?" 

In more ways than one Merida is an interesting city. 
From its eminence, one can obtain living contact with 
the Spain of four hundred years ago. It is the stone 
from which one steps into the forgotten past. 

One morning, in company with Senor Regil, I 
journeyed to Izamal, the site of an immense Mayan 
pyramid, situated about fifty or sixty miles east of 
Merida. We boarded a flat, covered car with open ends 
and lattice seats, driven by a gasoline engine. This 
almost springless car ran at a speed of forty miles an 
hour over a narrow gauge railway, cut alternately 
through dense jungle and miles of henequen fields, 
passing several Mayan pueblos and single native huts 
en route. 

About ten miles west of Izamal we stopped to see 
some friends of Senor Regil. Our host and his brother 
were the owners of a henequen ranch comprising fifty 
thousand-odd acres which it was my good fortune to 
visit. 

We boarded a plataforma, consisting of heavy wood 
planks resting on a chassis. It ran on small wheels over 
a very narrow gauge railway and was drawn by a 
diminutive horse of amazing strength, which raced 
along at breakneck speed for three-quarters of a mile. 
Then we changed to a more fanciful conveyance with 
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three rows of seats and a top, which resembled an old- 
time American sulky. 

Immediately upon arriving at the rambling old 
casa, we were offered sweet, juicy, peeled oranges. The 
peel was cut off, and the appetizing golden fruit was 
eaten on a fork. 

We then proceeded to visit the plantation and 
observe how henequen is cultivated. Henequen, also 
known as Sisal from the fact that for many years it 
was exported through the Yucatan port of Sisal, 
resembles the straight sword-shaped leafed Century 
Plant. The ancient Mayas cultivated the plant from the 
wild Chelem. There are two varieties of the cultivated 
plant, Yaxci, or Yaxche the Mayan word meaning 
Green Tree, and Sacci or the Mayan Sac-che meaning 
White Tree; the latter is the commerical henequen. 
There are approximately four hundred henequen 
plantations in Yucatan. The Peninsula exports about 
600,000 bales annually to be converted into rope and 
binder twine. The natives have devised numerous uses 
for the strong fibre, principal of which are the indispens 
able hammock, string bags, baskets and sandals. Six 
years after planting, henequen becomes commercially 
productive. Each year the two lower or elder rings are 
cut. Cutting and planting are practically a continuous 
process. The average productive life of the plant is ten 
years. The rigid leaves, rich dark-green in color, are 
cut by hand and shredded by machinery when all the 
color vanishes with the pulp. The fibre which remains 
is washed and, later, hung out on lines in the hot sun to 
dry. After bleaching, it is pressed and baled ready for 
shipping to market. 

Returning to the hacienda we partook of a light 
lunch, washed down with cool beer, and proceeded 
on our way to Izamal. Curious, yet modest, women 
peered at us from behind almost-closed shutters and 
doors as we walked through the long street of native 
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huts to the old monastery in this typical Mayan pueblo. 
The children, less self-conscious, noted our clothes, the 
cameras and pith helmets with intense interest 

The monastery was built by the fanatical Bishop 
Landa (second Bishop of Yucatan) in 1554, on top of 
a reduced, ancient Mayan pyramid. The stones forming 
the temple which originally occupied the pyramid top 
were utilized to construct the monastery. The present 
buildings form an artistic group comprising various 
roof levels and additions, many courtyards and patios, 
all of which are sadly in need of repair. In the chapel 
is an oil painting reputed to be the only authentic por 
trait of Bishop Landa in Yucatan. 

After climbing the numerous steps, we rested for 
a time beneath the cool cloisters which border the 
enormous quadrangle of the grounds. It was a tragic 
picture a scene of jungle-covered ruins of the con 
quered, viewed from the ruins of the conquerors. Later 
we wandered through the deserted gloomy corridors. 
If these barren walls could talk, what strange stories 
would they tell? Glancing into a dark chamber on an 
upper floor, I noticed a number of small battered and 
rusty tin boxes, one of which was open. Staring at 
me was a grinning human skull. Closely packed around 
it were many bones. 

"What is that gentleman doing here?" I demanded 
of our guide. 

"Senor, those bones comprise the skeleton of one 
of the monks who once rambled through these halls," 
was his indifferent reply. "All the other boxes contain 
similiar dismembered skeletons of monks," he added. 

I quickly examined box after box. 

"But they are all upside down, except the open 
box on topi" I exclaimed, in surprise. 

"Si Senor. That is to prevent them from wandering 
through the monastery at night," he drawled, in his 
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slow Spanish. "I am alone," he added whimsically, 
after a pause. 

"But the top one is right way up and the lid open," 
I persisted. 

"Si Seiior. I do not mind one walking around, but 
I cannot stand all of them. You see, Sefior," he added 
hastily, noting my puzzled expression, "night after 
night they made great noise as they rose from their 
boxes to parade these halls my sleep was disturbed, 
Sefior." 

"But why" I interrupted. 

"Ah Sefior you ask of the open box well 
you see I do not mind one walking round it is 
so very, very lonely here," he added with a deep sigh 
and headshake. 

While I was at lunch in a native eating house 
opposite the monastery, a quaint old lady seated her 
self at my elbow and proceeded to read aloud from 
a hand-written volume. She spoke slowly and distinctly 
in Spanish. The book consisted of articles and poems 
of a strictly religious nature, composed by herself. The 
dear old soul had lost her reason and was well known 
locally as a harmless religious fanatic. There is no 
question, however, as to her earlier ability. Her poems 
were sprinkled with veritable gems of philosophic 
truths. 

The inner man having been satisfied, I packed my 
cameras and we proceeded to the great pyramid. It is 
a climb of approximately one hundred feet to the top, 
but the actual pyramid stands on a platform about 
fifty feet in height and of great length. Usually the 
staircases mounting the pyramids in Yucatan consist 
of ninety-one steps. This pyramid was no exception, 
although the flights were not in a good state of repair. 
The balustrading had vanished and the large figures, 
described by Stephens over one hundred years ago, I 
did not see. However, the jungle growth surrounding 
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the pyramid was very luxuriant and dense and it is quite 
possible that the figures still exist, well secreted. The 
temple, which once crowned the lordly pile, has long 
since disappeared. Its total destruction may have been 
ordered by Bishop Landa in his zeal to obliterate all 
that appeared pagan to him ; as is claimed, every stone 
was used in erecting Spanish buildings. 

The outline of two other pyramids was plainly visi 
ble from the top of the upper terrace, although they 
were covered with dense foliage and numerous trees. 
It is merely a matter of time until these mysterious 
mounds, together with all such similar artificial eleva 
tions in Yucatan, will be shorn of disguise and pre 
sented to an astonished world in all their pristine glory. 
Would that it could be my fortune to assist in such an 
effort! 

As we turned to journey back to Merida, the setting 
sun painted these inscrutable mounds in a golden mel 
lowness befitting their antiquity. Yucatan is justly 
famed for its exquisite sunsets, and that evening we 
were treated to one of the most outstanding in all my 
experience. 

Immediately surmounting the blazing orb were 
sheets of flaming red. From this gossamer-like field of 
gold spread fleecy cirri fringed in burnished bronze. 
Nearer to us a dainty stratus of orange winged the 
early night, and overhead shadowed pale-yellow nim 
bus, spread into a bluing vault. Behind, in angry tur 
moil rolled masses of cumulus thunder-clouds, whose 
ominous black depths contrasted so vividly with the 
brilliant high lights. 

A few hours later we sat in Merida's favorite ren 
dezvous eating a delicious dinner and sipping imported 
wines. The only diversion occurred when an old 
woman, of endless wiles, persuaded me to buy some 
exquisite samples of filigree gold work. It is customary 
among the hotels and resturants to permit this class of 



itinerant vendor to approach a guest and in no sense 
is it considered molestation. 

The native Mayan worker in gold filigree enjoys 
an unique reputation, and deservedly so, for this parti 
cular type of work is not seen in any other part of the 
world. Delicately wrought earrings, pendants and 
bracelets always call forth the admiration, and the 
pesos, of the visitor. 

In this case, the ancient vendor was an ardent sales 
woman with commendable stick-to-it-iveness. The at 
tack commenced with the soup course and ended as 
we arose to leave. 

"Cuante debo?" (How much?) I inquired, as I 
fondled a superbly executed bracelet. 

"It is worth one hundred pesos ( fifty American dol 
lars) Senor." I promptly offered fifty pesos. It is the 
custom. For every dollar asked fifty cents is offered. 
In the art of buying the vendor comes down two by 
two, the purchaser rises one by one, until he reaches 
his limit. 

Another class of itinerant vendor, with apparently 
unlimited privileges in public dining rooms, is one 
who sells Mexican Government lottery tickets. 
Astounding stories, some of which I personally verified, 
are told of those who paid, say, a few dollars for 
these lottery tickets, and reaped a fortune two hun 
dred thousand up to eight hundred thousand pesos. 

The lottery business is run on strictly ethical lines 
by the Government. The winnings equal the total 
amount of the cash collected, less a small percentage, 
which the Government uses to relieve the general 
taxes. A long list of prizes is offered each week, also 
monthly, headed by one of enormous proportions. 
Those immediately following the grand prize are 
large fortunes in themselves. The wide publication 
of these lists is a standing inducement to every worker 
to invest a part of his weekly earnings regularly. 
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A banker in Merida told me that many business 
men regularly purchase these tickets. He personally 
allotted ten per cent of his income annually for the 
purchase of lottery tickets. He assured me the custom 
is a profitable one and that he never lost a peso. On 
the contrary, he always made money. Last year he 
cleared nearly four thousand pesos. 

Beside cash prizes, the Government offers lots and 
complete homes, built under Government supervision 
in special districts. In this way it has been able to pro 
vide houses of modern construction, completely san 
itary, for those who otherwise would never be in posi 
tion to possess one. The acceptance of these houses is, 
of course, optional. This careful attention to the in 
terest of the individual gave me an increased respect 
for the Mexican Government and its representative, 
the Governor of Yucatan. The latter, by the bye, I 
anticipated meeting again. 

One day as I was returning to Merida from a 
jungle trip, I chanced to meet my banker friend on 
the street. He greeted me excitedly. 

"Senor, the Governor requests that you visit him." 

"When?" I asked. 

"At once ! I am fortunate in meeting you." 

"But my clothes I must change them," I remon 
strated, as I glanced at my riding breeches, mocassin 
boots and open-necked shirt, well aware, too, of the 
strong odor of tobacco juice and alcohol which I had 
not yet cleansed from my body. 

"No time! You come now. But first we must call 
at your hotel for your drawings. It is the Governor's 
wish!" 

Without further comment he thrust me into one 
of the diminutive caches which happened to be passing 
at the moment, and we were quickly taken to my hotel. 
I hastily picked up my portfolio of drawings, dashed 
back to the cache, and was whirled to the imposing 
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public entertainment hall where the Governor was 
holding office. 

I had experienced the pleasure of meeting Profes 
sor Bartolome Garcia, now Governor of Yucatan, in 
Los Angeles when he was on a visit to the United 
States just prior to his taking office. Months later I 'had 
met him in the hotel dining room the first evening I 
was in Merida. But this official visit was to have more 
significance. 

We were immediately ushered into the audience 
chamber and found the room already filled with men 
and women who had previously made appointments 
to see the executive head. Audience was given behind 
a low, railed-off portion at one end of the room. 

The Governor was in close conference with a 
stately, bearded gentleman of very dignified mien. 
As we entered he looked up and immediately recog 
nized me. With a broad smile of approval at my ap 
pearance (which at once soothed the embarrassment 
I felt) he bade me wait a few moments. Very soon his 
caller departed and he came forward, extending both 
hands over the low rail in hearty greeting. 

"You are doubly welcome in my country, Senor," 
he began in his pleasing way. "We welcome you first 
as a member of a great nation whom we are proud to 
know as our friends. Secondly, your particular studies 
in archaeology and the use you propose to make of 
them are very gratifying to my people. All our facili 
ties and my personal help are at your disposal." 

I had further opportunity to study this interest 
ing personage as we continued to converse. 

When we had met in Los Angeles, it was in his 
hotel room. I was received with democratic formality, 
simply as man to man. I had then drawn certain con 
clusions as to his personality. This time, I was a 
foreigner visiting the Governor of a Province. Yet 
there was no change in his manner. The same ready 
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smile, flashing eyes, courteous alertness and energy, 
were apparent. Nearly six feet in stature, he is com 
manding in appearance, consistently democratic, and 
offers a handclasp of camaraderie. 

My reason for visiting Yucatan, primarily, was 
to further my efforts in creating an all-American 
architecture and its allied arts. The discussion of such 
an important subject transcends conditions of time 
and place. Unavoidably I found myself, dressed in 
jungle attire, debating with the busiest man in the 
country, who, in marked contrast with my uncouth 
appearance, was clad in white linens. Meanwhile, the 
waiting bevy of men and women politely disguised 
their impatience and apparently took the greatest 
interest in what we were saying. For one whole hour 
the interview lasted. All things considered, the situa 
tion was extraordinary. I had been given to under 
stand the Yucatecan to be indifferent to the potential 
wealth of his country, namely, the Mayan ruins. I 
was amazed to learn that, quite to the contrary, he is 
vitally interested. 

After I had answered numerous inquiries regard 
ing my adventures in Yucatan up to that time, the 
Governor asked to see my water color studies of Mayan 
adaptations. And when we finally parted, he said in 
his cordial manner, "Don't forget, Sefior, our country 
is yours." 

Let me say here, that the Governor is assisting in 
a most practical way in displaying to the world some 
of the wonders of his extraordinary country. His first 
act after taking office was to have a survey made and 
a new highway cut through the jungle in a direct line 
from Merida to Chichen-Itza. This new road means 
a saving of nearly sixty miles of travel and is an inval 
uable boon to the furtherance of the Mayan cause. The 
highway when completed was formally opened by 
President Rodriguiz of Mexico. Glancing back as I 
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left the "Building of the People," my eye caught sight 
of an oil painting standing on an easel in the open foyer. 
It was a portrait of the late General Carrillo, Governor 
of Yucatan. He it was who commenced this structure, 
intending it to be his residence but, alas! he was 
murdered in 1924, while in office. 

Stark tragedy? Yes, and a world of romance, too. 
The name of Governor Carillo brought to my mind 
the beautiful features of a charming lady of my 
acquaintance, whose hopes and aspirations centered 
around the former Governor and his palatial home. 
Fate promised her the scepter of first lady in Yucatan, 
and with proverbial fickleness retracted. The 
cup of happiness was dashed ruthlessly from her lips^ 
Those were troublous days, before the present regime 
of more settled conditions. Unfortunately, until very 
recent years there was not always social order and 
peace in the lives of the Yucatecans. As is common 
among all peoples of the world, they experienced 
upheavals, accompanied by the usual danger to the 
lives of political figures. Even during the time of my 
visit a certain political unrest was felt. Although the 
trouble was on the wane, many refused to relax their 
caution. 

Take, for instance, the case of the editor of a 
daily newspaper in Merida. One afternoon, with Juan 
Martinez, Sr., and his son, Juan, I called on Senor 
Mendenez in his busy office. The editorial sanctum 
opened out through glass doors into a wide, high porch 
beyond which was grassy, tree-filled patio. The win 
dows on the opposite side of the room, facing the street, 
were heavily barred. The whole surroundings were 
reminiscent of revolution, tragedy charming as an 
office, but withal harboring a certain grimness. 

Studying the man, I was impressed by his strong 
character and fighting qualities. I had been told that 
he had actually published his newspaper under gun 
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fire ; that many times he had run the gauntlet of hidden 
death. 

As I sat chatting with him, the seriousness of his 
work was brought forcibly to my attention. I observed 
a massive, loaded revolver which lay within an inch 
of his right hand. His middle finger slowly drummed 
the table. His eyes were ever on the qui vive as we 
talked. I left his presence with a better understanding 
of what the word patriotism means. It is men such as 
he who actually carve the destiny of their country, right 
or wrong. 

Incidentally, I was happy to find that Sefior Men- 
denez believed my researches in the land of the Maya 
worthy of support. After I had explained in detail, he 
offered me all possible assistance. This spirit of co 
operation prevailed among all in Yucatan with whom 
I came in contact. 

There is plenty of evidence that the Yucatecan is 
awakening to an appreciation of the civilization whose 
extraordinary works lie buried in the jungle-growth 
fastness of his country. As one instance, the latest opera 
of Sefior Luis Rosado Vega, Yucatan's favorite com 
poser, was Mayan, and the night of its premier pro 
duction in Merida was of red-letter importance. For 
me there was an additional red mark against that date 
on the calendar: it was my last night in the capital 
city. Professor Blom, members of the Tulane Univer 
sity Expedition and I were the privileged guests of 
the author and of Sefior Fausto Pinelo, who composed 
the music. 

The story told of the Nahuatl introduction among 
the Mayas of human sacrifice, and centered around the 
custom of presenting a beautiful virgin as bride to 
Yum Chac, the Rain God, in times of extreme drought. 
The scene of action was, of course, the now famous 
Sacred Well at Chichen-Itza. 

The play was well enacted and the music, based on 
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a supposed Mayan theme, was at least novel and pos 
sessed constructive possibilities. Remarkably well exe 
cuted were the settings, true to line and form in re 
storation. The costume designs were accurate as to 
classic style and presented a gorgeous appearance. They 
were by far the outstanding features of the performance 
and more clearly exemplified the true ancient Maya 
than did either the music or the settings. No New York 
stage fantasy ever surpassed in costuming the beauty 
and striking colorfulness expressed in those cleverly- 
conceived and artistic creations. 

The spacious opera house, with its many tiers of 
boxes, was resplendent with an abundance of draperies. 
The Yucatecans's love of colors was apparent in a 
variety of brilliant gowns, exquisite Spanish laces, 
mantillas and multi-hued shawls a bewildering mix 
ture of the romance of Spain and Central America. 

Proud Spanish-featured men and women, seated in 
quiet dignity, gazed haughtily over the crowded house. 
Beautiful sefioritas cast flashing, coquettish glances 
from behind their dainty lace fans, despite the wary 
eyes of sedate, elderly duenas. Down the aisles came 
aristocratic dames with old-world courtliness, their at 
tendants making way with long-acquired servility. Now 
and then a gentleman in a box would rise and solemnly 
bow to friends in nearby boxes: ladies acknowledged 
each other with a charming smile and a slow, stately 
inclination of the head. It was fascinating, different, 
the tout-ensemble presenting a scene I shall never 
forget. 

It was a fitting finale to my stay in Merida, and the 
theme of the play enhanced my eagerness to start upon 
the next step of my journey. 

Reluctantly, in one sense, I bade farewell to my 
friends shortly after midnight. Within a few hours I 
was to leave these delightful surroundings and strike 
into the real Yucatan, the land of the ancient Mayas. 
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The pages of the book of life were to be turned back 
for me. Ekchuah, the god of travelers, would be 
delegated by Hunab-Ku, the one God, to lead me 
safely to the veil of mystery. Whether or not it was 
intended for me to pierce through was another matter. 
However, irrespective of speculation, thetfe was no 
question as to the certain prospects of mystery, romance 
and adventure which lay behind the veil and ahead of 
me. Even the name Maya speaks unrevealed secrets, 
the incomprehensible and unknown. It is synonymous 
with a vanished race of geniuses. 

NOTE: Before you journey with me into the realm of Mayan 
ruins, perhaps a perusal of the following Chapter, MOTHER OF 
EMPIRES, will prove helpful. The almost total lack of Mayan 
historical data in the past left the question of their origin and dis 
appearance one of complete mystery. Now, for the first time, is 
submitted herewith a very brief synopsis of my more lengthy correla 
tion. It is offered in the belief that it will provide a better under 
standing and appreciation of the great Mayan civilization. The 
complete story is fascinating and without parallel. Those who are not 
interested in the historical angle may skip the next chapter without 
losing the thread of the story. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: See the author's monumental work 
"Atlantis, Mother of Empires." 
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CHAPTER III 

MOTHER OF EMPIRES* 

Who were the ancient Mayas, and where did they 
come from? These questions have mystified the savants 
for the past one hundred years. Since the time John L. 
Stephens told of his remarkable journeys among the 
Mayan ruins in Central America, explorers and archae 
ologists have floundered in a mire of speculation. 

In formulating my own opinion as to the orgin of 
the Mayas, I decided that a careful study of all the 
theories was the correct method of approach. It 
appeared that some basis, which would bear investi 
gation from all scientific angles, was necessary upon 
which to erect a reasonably sound argument. 

With this thought in mind I carefully studied all 
the leading opinions and submitted them to what I 
deemed logical tests. This meant the employment of 
all the sciences usually associated with man's life, 
growth and activity, including those of architecture 
and language. 

* A brief synopsis of a more lengthy discussion by 
the author, published under the title of "Atlantis, 
Mother of Empires" 
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These investigations, occupying almost twelve years 
of intensive study, have led me to select the Atlantean 
theory as the most acceptable. 

The mere fact, however, that a continent once 
existed in what is now known as the Atlantic ocean, is, 
in itself, not sufficient to warrant its acceptance, in toto, 
as the birth place of the Mayan race. But, with this 
premise tentatively admitted, the task of gathering the 
necessary data to form a logically sound argument was 
considerably lessened. 

The best evidence provided by the exponents of the 
Atlantean theory suggests a direct connection between 
the inhabitants of Atlantis and the Mayas of Central 
America, but the evidence did not appear to me to be 
sufficiently convincing. An immense amount of data 
has been gathered by a few ardent disciples of the 
Atlantean theory. This information together with an 
abundance supplied through other sources I have cor 
related. What little I am able to add personally is of 
no consequence. My endeavor to tell, in a measure, 
the amazing story in a somewhat cohesive manner, 
reasonably understandable and bearing logic accept 
able to the thinking mind, is all the credit I claim. 

Although an abundance of what might be termed 
conclusive evidence is available to substantiate the 
theory that the continent of Atlantis once existed, it is 
not wise to make a dogmatic assertion. Neither is it the 
intention here to incite the reader to argument, but 
rather to offer at least an interesting correlation of data 
in synopsis form. It is hoped that this very brief his 
torical sketch will serve to account for a beginning and 
end of the stupendous civilization which we now know 
as the Mayan. 

A large number of people will not agree with the 
Atlantean theory: on the other hand the world of think 
ing people is fast becoming its ardent supporter. 

In tracing back the Mayas to pre-historic times I 
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endeavor to show their tremendous influence upon 
subsequent great historic civilizations, but it must not 
be assumed that I imply that all culture, science and art 
originated with them. However, it should be said in 
all fairness that they began the last great cycle of civili 
zations. To the students of the human race as a whole, 
it is obvious that other cycles of civilizations, possibly 
of a high order, ran the gamut of a rise and fall in 
culture, long prior to the beginning of the first Maya 
ancestors. 

One of the outstanding paradoxes in studying the 
Mayan subject is the fact that no two experts agree. 
For example, opinions as to the approximate date of 
the origin of the Mayan civilization range from within 
the Christian era to many thousands of years B. C. 
Some students believe in an Asiatic beginning, others 
favor a European. In general, the arguments are un- 
sustantiated, lack even elemental logic. A few exceed 
ingly informative and profusely illustrated volumes 
have been compiled by learned Maya authorities and 
these have proved of immense value to the student; 
principally, however, they concern the works of the 
Mayas in Central America, little or no attempt being 
made to establish that area, or any other center, as the 
country wherein that civilization began. 

At this time I wish to acknowledge and give full 
credit to all the authorities of whose valuable infor 
mation I have taken advantage. A few to whom I wish 
to give special mention are Daniel L. Brinton, Ignatius 
Donnelly, Lewis Spence, Dr. Le Plongeon, Dr. Syl- 
vanis G. Morley, Herbert J. Spinden and T. A. Wil- 
lard. Others include ancient and modern savants who 
have contributed to the sciences of philosophy, theo 
logy, languages, mythology and so forth. 

Before submitting the multum in parvo Maya his 
torical correlation it is well to consider some of the 
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latter civilization's stupendous contributions to past, 
present and future generations. 

It is a significant fact that for the past seven thou 
sand years mankind has not developed a single food 
plant to compare in importance with those produced 
prior to that period. In Spinden's "Ancient Civilization 
of Mexico," he includes many tribes or races of Cen 
tral America, who contributed the following list of 
items to civilization. I have personally, in view of the 
evidence, given the entire credit to the Mayas. 

The ancient Mayas gave to the world such price 
less gifts as : maize, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, squashes, lima beans, kidney beans, peppers, 
pineapples, strawberries, persimmons, peanuts, alliga 
tor pears, casava, quinine, cascara sagrada, cocaine, 
alpaca, llama, guinea pig, turkey, copal, balsam, anil, 
cochineal etc., and where would we be today without 
the Maya gift of rubber, not to mention tobacco! 

To have developed from the natural seeds and 
plants, the fruits of the soil as enumerated above, is 
naturally the work of hundreds, nay thousands of 
years. 

Further proof of great antiquity of the Maya race 
is evidenced by their remarkably accurate calendar. A 
simple explanation of the Mayan method of measuring 
time is given in Chapter VI. 

A summary of the story of the Mayan civilization, 
prior to their advent into Central America, is suggested 
as follows: 

All evidence points to the supposition that once, 
many thousands of years ago, a vast continent existed 
in what is now known as the Atlantic Ocean. That con 
tinent in all probability in remote ages actually con 
nected what is known as Europe with the American 
continent 

With the acceptance of the continent of Atlantis as 
a high probability, there is evidence in abundance to 
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prove that thereon dwelt a civilization amazingly ad 
vanced in all the sciences, arts and culture in general. 

Further, it is very evident that the beginning of this 
race of people was in remote ages, in all probability 
at least twenty-three thousand years before Christ. 
These people were highly civilized, they were a great 
maritime nation, explorers, colonists and educators. 
There is little doubt that they visited the four quarters 
of the earth. Wherever they went and whomever they 
contacted, decided evidence of their remarkable cul 
ture was established. Apparently they carried out their 
missionary work in a spirit of friendliness, because the 
fundamental characteristics of their great learning are 
cherished by scores of nations to this day. True, the 
said nations are not clearly cognizant of their original 
benefactors; nevertheless great reverence is paid to 
their memory. 

In all probability these early people of Atlantis 
were the first nation in those days to struggle out of 
the darkness which resulted from the fall and decay of 
the previous human cycle. As enlightenment came to 
them they answered the call of adventure. No doubt 
they saw, in the course of their travels, pathetic in 
stances of debased people, who formed the remnant of 
collapsed social structures of the previous cycle, even 
as such people are found today. 

There is little new under the sun. Civilizations and 
individuals of this age think and act similarly to those 
of all historical times. The poetry and writings of 
China, penned three thousand years ago; the passions, 
griefs, ambitions, philosophy and general outlook on 
life, as expressed by the early Egyptians, Hindoos and 
all the ancient races, are identical in character with 
those of this day and age. Apparently from the time 
consciousness appeared in the human race and man was 
urged to express himself in writing, the life of the 
individual, as well as that of whole civilizations, has 
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followed definite laws. When the art of providing 
suitable shelter and the establishment of a regular food 
supply becomes a science, culture is born. Trading, 
first in necessary supplies, creates the basis for indi 
vidual wealth. Wealth, the child of greed, fosters the 
demand for material gain which, paradoxically, in 
turn encourages cultural development When culture, 
including all the arts and crafts, reaches a classic state, 
decay begins. 

Decay ends in collapse of the social structure and 
a long period of mental and spiritual darkness follows. 
But the spark of intelligence is not dead; it merely 
awaits the psychological moment when it can again 
burst into flame. 

The law applies to individual races and groups of 
contemporaneous civilizations. 

It is, therefore, perfectly logical to assume that the 
early Atlanteans were the first to spring from one of 
those spells of darkness into renewed life and activity. 
In view of the overwhelming evidence of their world 
wide influence among the historical nations of the 
earth, I feel justified in classifying them as the founders 
of the present great cycle of civilizations, the Mother 
of Empires. 

Approximately 23,000 years before Christ, or at the 
beginning of the post-Glacial epoch, it is probable that 
the vast continent of Atlantis began to disintegrate. 
The tremendous upheavals and resultant sinkings in 
the eastern area caused a migration of the inhabitants 
to Europe. These very early colonists are known as 
Cro-Magnons, and their art is known as Aurignacian. 
The period is roughly that of the Palaeolithic, or Old 
Stone-Age, 

The suggested second great upheaval in the affairs 
of the Atlanteans occurred approximately 14,000 years 
B. C. This event caused a second great exodus from 
the slowly sinking continent The hordes of fleeing 
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Inhabitants colonized Europe and Asia. Their art, of 
a much higher order than the Cro-Magnons, is known 
as Magdalenian. This, the second major Atlantean 
migration, offers considerable food for thought and 
provides a basis upon which to establish contact with 
the people we know as the pre-Egyptians and the Mayas 
in Central America and Yucatan. 

The third great migration from sinking Atlantis to 
Europe and Asia occurred approximately 9600 B. C. 

It is not conceivable that a large body of land, such 
as was Atlantis, would vanish beneath the waters at one 
and the same time. It is far more likely that disintegra 
tion was piece-meal. Spence makes this suggestion and 
further theorizes that during the process of disintegra 
tion of the continent of Atlantis two main island bodies 
were left intact for a considerable time. In addition 
there were numerous small island groups. Of the two 
principal islands, one near Europe he calls Atlan 
tis, the other near the American continent he calls 
Antillia. 

With the slow process of disintegration of the Atlan 
tean continent in mind, it is obvious that numerous 
minor subsidences occurred between the periods of 
major sinkings. It is further obvious that a certain num 
ber of the inhabitants escaped to either the European 
or American shore, according to which was the nearer. 

Apparently Atlantis was the first of the two island 
bodies to disappear. This was approximately 9600 
B.C. Antillia was not long in following. It is my theory 
that not long after the year 9600 B.C. a considerable 
upheaval and subsidence occurred on the remaining 
large island of Antillia. Those who escaped fled to the 
Central American shores and later wandered up and 
down Mexico. These immigrants became the ancestors 
of the tribes we now know as the Toltecs, Aztecs, Mix- 
tecs and so forth. The nomadic members of this group 
traversed the North American Continent. This rich 
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and immense hunting ground induced the more daring 
to invade the extreme north. On this icy region they 
encountered the Mongolian hunting nomands and 
adventurers who had entered the frozen north via the 
Behring Straits, and possibly the natives from Green 
land. The descendants of those early unions are the 
North American Eskimos of today. These Mongoloid 
unions persisted through numerous tribes, reaching 
back into the original area of the Atlantean colonists, 
the Valley of Mexico. 

At a later period another major subsidence of An- 
tillia took place. The fleeing hordes on this occasion 
invaded the area of Panama and the northern shores 
of South America, but the main body of immigrants 
pushed through to Peru. These people built magnifi 
cent cities throughout Peru and Bolivia and were in 
all probability the mysterious race known merely as 
the pre-Incas. It is quite possible that the people of 
this migration represented practically the peak of the 
civilization attained on the lands forming the remnant 
of the once mighty continent of Atlantis. 

It is further my belief that the final sinking of 
Antillia, or the last of the once entire continent of At 
lantis, occurred approximately 500 B.C. Those who 
escaped this great cataclysm arrived hurriedly on the 
shores of Yucatan. These people we now know as the 
Mayas. My opinion is that they were already a deca 
dent race at the time of their invasion of that territory. 

Let us now follow the early migrations from the 
eastern area of disintegrating Atlantis. 

Not to make this historical sketch too technical or 
detailed, we will consider the migration of the period 
approximately 14000 B.C. as the first to provide a 
beginning for a reasonably complete chain of evidence 
to link up the great early historical nations with the 
mother country, namely Atlantis. 

The fleeing emigrants from sinking Atlantis at this 
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period evidently were fully acquainted with all the 
shores of the Mediterranean prior to their enforced 
departure. In choosing the Persian Gulf and settling 
in the marshy country at the Valley of the Euphrates, 
they decided well. These people, once established, 
were known as Akkadi, and their country was called 
Akkad. To substantiate somewhat the intelligent migra 
tion and colonizing ability of these people, we find, 
that some of the greatest cultures in established history 
sprang from them. En passant, it is interesting to note 
that the earliest recorded name for the Mediterranean 
Ocean was Akkari. It appears obvious, therefore, that 
the Akkadi were the first people who established 
settlements and left evidence of their culture at various 
centres bordering the great inland sea. These, then, 
are the mysterious people frequently referred to in 
ancient history, but whose origin and activities have 
defied investigation. 

At a later date the Akkadi visited the Valley of the 
Nile and there colonized. Perhaps, also, at this time 
they established themselves in Asia Minor. 

The third and last great migration from sinking 
Atlantis occurred approximately in the year 9600 B.C. 
This, the Azilian-Tardenoisian European invasion, 
coincides with the period of the second important in 
flux into Egypt. 

Between this time and the beginning of the his 
torical period, namely with King Menes, approxi 
mately 4500 B.C., the Egyptian history remains dark. 
It is conceivable, however, that shortly after the last 
major invasion into Egypt a stupendous program of 
building began. This was followed by a determined 
revival of all the arts and sciences which the new 
comers brought with them from their mother country, 
Atlantis. 

Here, then, in brief, we find a reasonably logical 
explanation why there is so much similarity in the more 
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conspicuous works of the Egyptians, the early Greeks, 
the pre-Incas and the Mayas of Central America. 

A vast accumulation of evidence appears to establish 
firmly the fact of a direct contact. In other words, the 
early settlers of the Valley of the Euphrates, or Akkadi, 
the first Egyptians, the pre-Incas and the Mayas, to 
mention the principal members, were but colonists 
from the mother country of Atlantis. 

It is significant that the architecture, decorative 
motifs, ceremonies, marriage and death customs, em 
balming, sacred rites, religious beliefs, time measure 
ments, linguistic roots, legends, mythology, science, 
the use of certain metals, and a host of other compari 
sons are identical in all those countries. With such a 
preponderance of circumstantial evidence is it intelli 
gent to assign the proofs to mere coincidence, or, as 
one scientist avers, to "psychic unity?" Is it not rather 
more logical to believe that all the above mentioned 
branches of art and science sprang from one source? 

To sum up, we see that the origin of the earliest 
civilizations and the culture of the people who occupied 
southern Europe, Asia Minor and the northern shores 
of Africa, is expressed through their mythology in 
these words: that their earliest ancestors came in boats 
across water from the setting sun, or the West Simi 
larity, all the early races whose descendants occupied 
the contient of America state that their earliest ances 
tors came in boats across water from land toward the 
rising sun } or the East. 

Further, the theory is advanced that in the process 
of disintegration the once vast continent of Atlantis 
formed into two main island continents, known res 
pectively as Atlantis and Antillia. Subsequent cata 
clysms eventually submerged all land forming these 
two groups. Now, all that is left of the continent of 
Atlantis is the Canary Islands, the Azores and the 
Cape Verde Islands bordering Europe and Africa; 
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all that remains of the continent of Antillia is the West 
Indies, bordering the continent of America. 

Having submitted this theory as to the origin of the 
early occupants of Central America and Yucatan, 
whom we know as the Mayas, I will now offer a brief 
outline of the history of these people from the time of 
their arrival on this continent 

Sometime after the Spanish conquest of Yucatan in 
1542 A.D., King Charles V of Spain sent a question 
naire of fifty items to the Governors of every province 
in Yucatan and to every Spaniard who had taken part 
in the conquest of the Mayas, or who had received 
land grants from the Spanish Crown. The question 
naire requested all possible information concerning the 
Mayan people from earliest times. 

This questionnaire became necessary after the Span 
ish authorities realized how completely their own 
zealous Bishop Landa had carried out his fanatical 
crusade of destruction. Landa (second Bishop of 
Yucatan) journeyed throughout the land of the Mayas 
with the army of Cortez and, by his orders, all books, 
manuscripts and records were taken into the public 
square of Mani, once the capital of the province, and 
burned. 

The subjugated Mayas were forbidden to write in 
their own language under the penalty of death. This 
edict eventually created an extraordinary condition. 

The present Mayas are: The only race of 
people with the unique distinction of being 
able to speak their language exactly as it 'was 
spoken thousands of years ago yet not able to 
write it or decipher the writings of their 
ancestors. 

To the question as to the Mayan rulership, the 
universal answer was that there was a Supreme Gover 
nor over all the vast territory. 
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We are greatly indebted for what little accurate 
knowledge we have of this race to the few Mayan 
priests who, in defiance of their Spanish conquerors, 
secretly wrote the history of their past as they remem 
bered it 

These books, known as the Sixteen Books of the 
Chilan-Balam, have been preserved. They are invalu 
able works and agree in general, although they differ 
widely on many subjects. Numerous other accounts 
were written by learned Mayas at that time but were 
discovered by the Spaniards and destroyed. Without 
these sixteen books the mystery of the Mayas would be 
infinitely deeper. 

The early Spanish chroniclers of the Mayas can also 
be relied upon to a certain extent for the reason that 
they gathered their information first hand from the 
remnant of Mayan leaders. It is a fact, well known to 
those who have studied the subject, especially those 
who have contacted the present descendants of the 
once mighty race, that the Maya is not given to pre 
varication. He is essentially truthful. Much of their 
history was handed down by word of mouth, and a 
people resorting to such practice would naturally de 
velop the art of exactness in the recounting. It is rea 
sonable, therefore, to accept considerable of these 
earliest records, particularly as they are supported to 
a great extent by extraneous evidence including ARCHI 
TECTURAL HISTORY. 

All accounts have referred to these people as a 
peaceful race. There is no indication that they practised 
warfare. They worshipped THE ONE GOD, Hunab-Ku, 
placed flowers and fruit on their altars, and did not 
perform human sacrifices. 

It is stated that Peace continued until the "CHANG 
ING OF THE TIMES/'' This is a very significant statement, 
with which I shall deal later. 

It is generally believed that the Itzaes were the 
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first to inhabit Chichen-Itza in ancient times. Accounts 
of many of the early writers somewhat substantiate the 
answers to the King Charles' questionnaire. One writer 
says: "The Chanes (People of the Serpent) were the 
first inhabitants of Yucatan. They came from the East 
with their Leader, Zamna, sometimes known as It- 
zamna." (Plate 17. No. 28) 

In the "Manuscrito de Chumayel," however, the 
story of the coming of the first people bears evidence 
of considerable authenticity. I am inclined to rely upon 
it more than any other. It states that the "first people" 
came across water from the east in boats. They were 
known as "AH-CANULE/' meaning "People of the 
Serpent." Their mothers were Ix-Zac-u-Luum mean 
ing "White female turkey" and "Ix-cu-lumil-nah" 
meaning "Female in the house on elevated land." They 
were the "First People" and located on the island of 
Cozumel, which they named. In time, their small 
population had grown to such an extent that they were 
forced to visit the mainland of Yucatan and build a 
city. At the end of each generation they sought new 
city sites. Their long and slow trek took the form of a 
great circle, and they built, in all, about one hundred 
and fifty cities. They named each new city according 
to the most important incident which occurred upon 
their arrival at the new site; such, for instance, as 
Chichen-Itza, meaning "The mouth of the wells of 
the Itzaes." This story is well borne out in the fact 
that, of the names mentioned as having been given by 
the "first people," fifty per cent remain to this day, 
and, what is more, have the same meaning as mentioned 
in the "Chumayel." Further, this document states, It- 
zamna came at a later date than the Ah-Canule people. 
Upon Itzamna's arrival there was bloodshed, but later 
he became their leader and taught them many things. 

The CHUMAYEL manuscript was written by a Maya 
priest and forms one of the books of the CHILAN-BALAM. 
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Mr. T. A. Willard recently had a translation made by 
a well educated Maya in Yucatan. It is to Mr. Wil 
lard I owe my thanks for this information. 

Daniel L. Brinton, recognized as one of the most 
reliable authorities on Mayan archaelogy, states: "He 
(Itzamna) was said to have come in his boat from the 
east across the 'water. 

Cogulludo tells us: "Zamna (Itzamna) who came 
from the east named all ports, points of land, inlets, 
bays and mountains." 

Solis, one of the foremost authorities, writes : 

"The Chanes were Itzaes. They entered 
Yucatan by the South east of the peninsula. 
They travelled from East to West. The word 
Itzaes is the name given to the followers of 
Itzamna, their leader, who no doubt brought 
them through very troublous and even danger 
ous times. Later he was elevated to the status 
of a divinity." 

It is further recorded that four men, known as the 
four Tutul-Xius, (pronounced Shoos) left their mys 
terious homeland, known as Nonualco, and journeyed 
north and east. In the course of their travels they came 
upon a number of Flourishing cities. This was in the 
year 179 A.D. 

The first city recorded by the Xius is Chacnovitan, 
discovered in 258 A.D. Later the descendants of the 
Xius went to Bakalar and then, in 455 A.D., discovered 
Chichen-Itza. In 534 A.D., the tribe of Xius took 
possession of Chichen-Itza. They found the task easy 
as the inhabitants were a peace-loving, simple people. 
(Documento Ineditos, Madrid 1898). Chichen-Itza 
was deserted about the year 642 A.D., for some un 
known reason, and her people went to Chan-Kan-Putan 
where they stayed until 971 A.D. At that time they 
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were apparently driven out and, according to the 
"Chronicles," lived under the trees and branches* 

In 987 A.D. they returned to Chichen-Itza. 

Such is a brief history of the Mayas in Yucatan up 
to that year, based on the most authentic information, 
gathered from the best known authorities; although 
only a portion of the evidence is herewith submitted 

It will be noted that the lower part of Central 
America seems to be neglected in regard to history. 
This is due to the fact that little, if any, information 
is available at this time. That a vast amount of his 
torical data awaits the skillfull investigation of 
archeologists, however, is evidenced by the great 
number of magnificent structures which are known 
to exist, either visible to the eye or jungle covered. 

At the present time the earliest known dated tablet 
is the Tuxtla Stone, bearing the date 96 B.C. It must 
not be assumed, however, that this date indicates the 
beginning of the Mayan occupation in Central Amer 
ica and Yucatan. Progress toward the final solution 
of this great mystery will be considerably advanced 
when more concise history is known covering the 
period between approximately 500 B.C. and 1000 
A,D. 

It seems fairly well established that the Ah- 
Canule, and Itzamna and his people, came from the 
east. It is further probable that the Itzaes were the 
people who, after the Spanish invasion, were known 
as the Mayas. 

It is believed that the earliest of the known works 
of the Mayas are located in Southern Yucatan. All 
historians apparently agree that such is the case. It 
is further believed that Mayan architecture and its 
allied arts did not advance in quality as the race mi 
grated north. It is pointed out, in support of the 
contention, that the earliest discovered works, which 
are in the south, are the best. 
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No account is taken, however, of the fact that re 
cent discoveries disclose many structures in the 
northern area which have been entirely built over; 
other, and much older, buildings are completely hid 
den beneath those now seen. If the few haphazard 
discoveries of buildings enclosing others are followed 
by later discoveries which show this to have been a 
general practice in Yucatan, then it will be logical to 
assume that the northern cities do not post-date those 
of the southern area. My personal discoveries in Ux~ 
mal lead me to believe that that city, among others in 
Yucatan, possesses many structures which were built 
over older structures. The recent discovery (the result 
of my personal plea for investigation) that the Cas 
tillo, the great pyramid in Chichen-Itza, completely 
encloses another pyramid and temple, further supports 
my belief. If my theory is correct, then the "two em 
pire" theory is wrong. The so-called Northern Em 
pire would be merely a renaissance. (Plate 3. No. 4) 

I have in my possession an extraordinary photo 
graph, taken by a well-known explorer and arche- 
ologist, now deceased, and presented to a friend of 
mine, who in turn presented it to me. It is of a bas-relief 
panel in stone depicting a volcano in eruption, a 
temple falling, a people fleeing, a man in a boat and 
one in the water. The archeologist stated that he photo 
graphed it from the panel in the wall of a tomb in a 
Mayan city which he discovered, but the location of 
which he never divulged. He believed that it repres 
ented the arrival of the Mayas in Yucatan. (Plate 10. 
No. 15) 

The fact that the earliest Mayan works in Central 
America and Yucatan are the best, and the further 
fact that there is no exactly similar art to be seen 
elsewhere, proves that these people did not migrate 
in slow stages from either Asia or Europe. All the 
evidence indicates a hurried arrival. 
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If the Mayan migration had been from the west 
in stages, via the Behring Straits or any other land 
route, evidence of their progress would exist in some 
form along the line of march. However, there has not 
yet been discovered one tittle of evidence to sup 
port the theory of a land migration from any direction. 

We have learned, therefore, through a number of 
sources, that the Mayas in Central America came 
from the East; and that there is no evidence that they 
came from any other quarter. We learn further that 
the Akkadi and Egyptians claim their ancestors came 
from the West. I have given my reasons for deciding 
in favor of Atlantis as the birthplace of the Mayan 
civilzation. In the light of additional evidence, sup 
plied by the Mayan occupancy of Central America, 
it is my further conclusion that the Mayas arrived in 
that area from the lost continent of Atlantis at the 
peak, or more probably, on the decline of their great 
civilization. 

As the history of these people, beginning with 
approximately the year 1000 A.D., becomes more 
definite, it is well to give some facts and opinions in 
connection with the supposed influence of the Toltecs 
and the Aztecs upon the Mayas prior to that time. 

Brinton says that the Toltecs are a myth. He ad 
mits, however, that these people and their city, Tula, 
were existent but played no great part in the history 
of Mexico. As for their reaching Yucatan and in 
fluencing that country, this, he says, was impossible. 

Old writers say that the Toltecs were defeated in 
war by the Chichemacs. As the Chichemacs were only 
a small tribe this would indicate that the Toltecs were 
probably still smaller. Nevertheless, it is not wise to 
attach too much importance to this statement, as there 
is evidence to indicate that the Toltecs were a fairly 
advanced tribe and admittedly great builders. 

The Toltecs were members of the Nahuatl tribes 
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and spoke that idiom, or a variation of it, as did 
many other members of that group. On the other 
hand the Mayas spoke a distinct root language. It is 
true, some words of the Nahuatls have crept in, as 
also have a few Spanish idioms. The latter condition 
is a natural sequence; but the extremely meager use 
of foreign words is sufficient proof of the power and 
leadership of the Mayas. None of the Mexican inva 
sions were of enough size or importance to impress 
their languages or culture upon the Mayas. 

The first mention of the Toltecs in connection with 
the Mayas is when they arrived in the Mayan area at 
the end of the seventh century A.D. Their capital 
was Tollan, the rebuilt city now known as Tula, north 
of the Mexican Valley. They came, no doubt, expect 
ing easy victory over the peaceful Mayas, and much 
plunder. They were not disappointed. 

It will be remembered that in the answer to the 
questionnaire of King Charles V of Spain, the words, 
"THE CHANGING OP THE TIMES/' appear. 

The expression, "THE CHANGING OF THE TIMES/' 
indicated the period of the arrival of Kukul-Can, or 
Quetzalcoatl, as he was known in Mexico, whence 
he came. Both names, Kukul-Can and Quetzalcoatl, 
have the same meaning, "The Plumed Serpent" 

"The Changing of the Times" was of vital impor 
tance to the Mayas. It actually was the beginning of 
the end for them, as a race. 

Approximately in the year 1000 A.D., the League 
of Mayapan, or Federation of States, was formed, 
uniting the four principal Mayan cities, Itzamal, 
Uxmal, Chichen-Itza and Mayapan, with the last 
named as the capital city. The Kings, or Lords, of 
each of these cities elected one of their number, a 
Cocome, as Supreme Lord or Emperor. 

Some accounts say that Quetzalcoatl, or Kukul- 
Can, who came across the Gulf of Mexico, was the 
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wise man who united these people. In any event, ac 
cording to Solis, he came from the WEST bringing 
with him many fierce fighters, wearing clothes. He 
had no wife and was regarded as having been sent by 
the One Great God (Hunab-Ku). He is described as 
white-skinned, blue-eyed and bearded (the Mayas at 
that time were a beardless race). His influence can 
be seen all over the northern area of Yucatan, in the 
form of stone masks of the feathered serpent, which 
adorn the numerous structures in many known ruined 
cities. 

It is quite within the bounds of possibility that 
Kukul-Can was one of the Nordic adventurers who, 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D., discovered 
the continent of America and explored its vast coast 
line. 

Numerous daring mariners prior to Columbus are 
known to have set forth from Europe on a westerly 
cruise, but never returned. Disaster to an expedition, 
loss of ship and crew, and the leader's bold and defiant 
attitude upon capture, could easily account for such 
a character as Quetzalcoatl among the Aztecs. It is 
further conceivable that such a personage would re 
ceive a warm welcome, as the Aztec legends foretold 
the arrival of a fair-skinned, red-bearded, blue-eyed 
deliverer. Quetzalcoatl is rather an hereditary title 
bestowed upon a great Mexican deliverer. 

Notwithstanding his many excellent qualities, 
Kukul-Can or Quetzalcoatl is to be condemned for 
having forced the gentle and artistic Mayas into 
slavery. He made them design and build temples 
decorated with gods hateful to them, as exemplified 
in the host of Nahual structures now standing at Chi- 
chen-Itza and other cities. 

Kukul-Can, although apparently a great organi 
zer, leader and a dominating character, who in a sense 
revived the Mayan existence, was nevertheless the one 
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who introduced to the Mayas all the abominations 
of the Aztecs or Nahuatl tribes, including human 
sacrifice. He also established the worship of the gods. 

Whatever detriment he proved to be in his "intro 
duction of Nahuatl abominations," it must be admitted 
that during his reign and influence a stupendous re 
vival in the building of temples and palaces took place 
in Yucatan. Like the Ptolemies in Egypt, Kukul-Can 
apparently stamped each structure erected to his or 
ders with the sign of Itzamna, the stone mask of the 
feathered serpent Possibly the act was either out of 
reverence for the Maya sage or a subtle admission of 
the latter's reincarnation in the person of himself. 
(Kukul-Can). 

It is said that he built the City of Mayapan. All 
the buildings bearing this sign, such as those in the 
cities of Chichen-Itza and Uxmal, in addition to var 
ious pyramids, are accredited to Kukul-Can. It is 
also claimed that he built the Adivino f at Uxmal, the 
most majestic of all pyramids. I doubt the latter con 
tention, as that structure is unquestionably of much 
earlier origin. 

We learn that the populace apparently lived in 
peace for a number of years under his rule. He is 
said to have governed with firmness and justice and, 
finally, departed for Mexico whence he came. He 
left Yucatan as he entered it, via Chanputun, where 
he erected a large building in the sea to commemorate 
his visit. According to Herrera, this structure was 
plainly visible in the year 1618 A.D. 

The Mayas' innate love of peace and beauty is 
exemplified by the absence of war-like decorations 
from all works executed strictly of and by themselves. 
This is particularly noticeable in Copan and adjacent 
cities in the south. In all places dominated by Kukul- 
Can, there are seen weapons of war and warriors 
everywhere. 
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Peace reigned for approximately two hundred 
years after the founding of the Federation of the 
States. Then, in 1204 A.D., a love affair wrecked the 
nation. The quarrel occurred over the young bride 
of Cocome, ruler of Mayapan. 

The Emperor of Chichen-Itza, by name Chac-Xib- 
Chac, nursing a grievance, gathered around him a 
band of valiant warriors and hastened to the city of 
Mayapan where lived Emperor Cocome. Whether 
prearranged or otherwise, he arrived on the eve of the 
wedding celebrations of the Emperor Cocome. While 
the bridegroom and his guests were feasting and drink 
ing, the Lord of Chichen-Itza fled with the bride. 

Hungering for revenge, Emperor Cocome made 
war on the Itzaes, and with the aid of the Toltecs from 
the Valley of Mexico defeated them. For the valuable 
help to him the Toltecs were given some authority 
over the people of the Chichen-Itza and, later, their 
ingenuity stamped its mark on the architecture of their 
allies. The Toltec influence was felt, but as rulers they 
later became arrogant and oppressive as their power 
increased, a condition which quickly brought matters 
to a climax. 

And now we come to the sad disappearance of pos 
sibly the most remarkable race of people in the cycle 
of history. The end was a tragedy, sudden, sweeping, 
complete. The Mayan nobility banded together and 
utterly destroyed Mayapan, the erstwhile capital city, 
thus sounding the death knell of the Mayan civilization 
and ending centralized government in Yucatan. A 
series of internecine wars followed, decaying the entire 
social structure. Famine and pestilence befell, with 
the coming of the Spaniards. One expedition after an 
other came, like the repeated blows from a battering 
ram, wrecking their temples and palaces, destroying the 
finest of their works. Weakened and beaten by succes 
sive attacks, the Mayas finally were conquered. No 
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more harrowing story is chronicled in the annals of 
human activities than the persecution and destruction 
of this artistic and scientific race a race personified 
by superb gentleness, and possessing an innate horror 
of strife and warfare. (See "A Maya Manuscript," by 
the same author.) 

The world at large owes, and for generations to 
come will continue to owe, a debt of gratitude to the 
ancient Mayas. Gratitude, not alone for what we 
today deem necessities, but for what they have left us 
in architectural masterpieces, and art in general. 

This brief outline of the history of the Mayas, 
gathered from many sources, is assumed to be as nearly 
correct as possible. In view of such cumulative evi 
dence, it seems incredible that some ignorant writers 
have referred to this race of master minds as savages 
and barbarians. 

With the foregoing in mind and with the evidence 
contained in the accompanying illustrations, I hope the 
reader will realize, as I do, the injustice of referring 
to the ancient Mayas in such degrading terms. It is 
more than ridiculous; it is insufferable. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CHICHEN-ITZA 

"Call me at 4:15 tomorrow morning," I instructed 
the office clerk in the hotel in Merida, as soon as I 
returned from the opera. To make the order more em 
phatic I repeated it. 

It was nearly 1 a. m. An hour or two of rest, a few 
hours in a train, an hour or so in a Mexican Govern 
ment truck and then mysterious, magnificent Chi- 
chen-Itza ! What a feast to look forward to ! I promised 
myself a mental debauch. 

Barely taking time to gather the mosquito bar 
around me, I plunged into a sound sleep, hazily 
under the impression that some packing had to be 
done prior to leaving on the 5 :30 a. m. train. 

Just as I had fallen asleep, or so it seemed, I was 
rudely awakened by a knock on my door. I glanced 
at my watch. 

Heavens ! It was ten minutes past five and the train 
left at 5:30. 

Dashing out, I yelled loudly down the high-ceil- 
inged corridor for help, without the slightest regard 
for my fellow guests. I was incensed. Minutes mean 
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nothing in the life of a hotel porter in Merida, whose 
sole concern reposes in "Mariana," but to me those lost 
minutes meant well, it all depends on how you look 
at it. 

With the agility of a star circus performer I grace 
fully leaped into the air. When I came down, my legs 
had passed through pants and into top boots at 
least I think that is so. A shirt slid over my head just as 
three porters arrived to carry my eighteen pieces of 
baggage to the waiting automobile. And I was off. 

I dived into the taxi, my helmet back-foremost on 
my head, a water-gourd cord between my teeth and 
numerous loose articles in my arms, including my socks. 
I buttoned my pants and tucked the laces into the tops 
of my boots en route to the station. Arriving there I 
hastily secured numerous porters and, by unaccount 
able good luck, boarded the train. My baggage and I 
were thrust ignominiously through a window just as 
the bell clanged the hour of departure. It was exactly 
five-thirty o'clock. 

Adding injury to my poise or lack of it 
I received a stinging insult while checking my baggage 
into the train. A small boy, carrying the implements 
of his trade, innocently requested the pleasure of shin 
ing my boots, those faithful, torn, scratched, seasoned, 
mud-grimy top boots. 

In the dim glare of a sputtering carbide lamp I 
stood, a disreputable sight amid my heaped-up bag 
gage. The amused grins of my Mayan traveling com 
panions did not help matters. My condition un- 
shaved, unwashed, shirt wrong way around made me 
decidedly uncomfortable. To the increased amusement 
of the passengers in the car, all Mayas, I secured a 
gourd of water. They followed every movement as I 
shaved, washed and redressed. Then, with my self re 
spect restored, I felt much better. 

Comfortably ensconced, I let fancy play as I puffed 
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my friendly pipe. The tropical dawn broke with its 
usual suddenness. 

As the stones and people which comprised this 
living city of Merida were left behind I dreamed of 
other dawns, hundreds of years ago, when workers 
toiled in the fields and architects, sculptors and artisans 
trod the highways over which we now rode. Standing 
armies such as these were necessary to bring into being 
their almost unbelievably vast cities of buildings. I 
imagined them swaying along with a smile on their 
faces, a song on their lips; a happy contented army, 
for were they not shaping in eternal stone, monuments 
to their one God, Hunab-Ku? 

Moving swiftly past the fields of henequen in the 
gray dawn, I visioned another phantom army this 
one bent on destruction. Pious fanatics chanted as 
fierce bigots tore down stone after stone to the con 
sternation of the populace. Death stalked among a sur 
prised people, erstwhile happy. The song of the Mayas 
had ended forever, and I wondered 

Is peace the birth of grief? 

And f in turn, does grief beget peace? 

In that early morning sunlight the quaint Mayan 
pueblos afforded a refreshing picture. At each stop a 
crowd of boys, girls and women walked along the plat 
form displaying for' sale appetizing native dishes 
concoctions of chicken on tortillas, cocoanut juices, 
guava, hot chocolate, bananas and peeled oranges. 

The modest Mayan women were dressed in the 
cleanest of white cotton dresses, with the usual lavish 
border embroidered in colors. They bore an air of en 
forced servitude, a servitude of centuries. Theirs is 
a heritage of bondage which, consciously or otherwise, 
they carry with quiet dignity. Having suffered an 
extended period of serfdom, they now are undergoing 
what might be termed their emancipation. Wisely, per- 
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haps, the planners of history seldom extend a second 
opportunity. The last glorious cycle of the Mayas 
completed its course over a thousand years ago. 

The tragedy supreme. 

My musings were abruptly interrupted by the pleas 
ant-voiced conductor saying, "You have much baggage, 
Senor. Of course you journey to Chichen-Itza?" 

"Just to study and photograph the ruins/' I 
answered, meeting his smile. 

"It is said, Senor," he continued with a sad shake 
of the head, "the Americanos are crazy and those who 
explore our ruins and seek the garrapatas and snakes 
are just a little crazier." At this, a fellow traveler 
seated ahead burst into laughter. 

"Si, Senor," he remarked, turning to me. "Pardon, 
Madre de Dios, Americans very crazy." 

"Why?" I inquired, a little hurt and surprised. 

"Why? you say? Hal are not ruins just ruins? 
Do you journey far and risk your life to gather dead 
leaves when live green ones are within reach? Senor 
do you drink the water of the choltun when the fresh 
cenote waters are at your side unless you are crazy?" 

Both of my interrogators were Yucatecans. They 
never meet trouble, never seek anything requiring 
physical exertion, so that the inconveniences of jungle 
travel hold absolutely no appeal for them. They take 
life as it is. They are interested in the work of unearth 
ing Mayan ruins, yes, but they want no part in the 
effort. The past is of consequence to them only so far 
as family heredity is concerned. That is a subject ever 
open to discussion. "Discussion, Senor, requires little 
expenditure of energy. When it does, we hold our 
peace," the conductor explained. The future bears the 
same relationship as the past. It is today that counts. 
Yesterday has gone. Tomorrow is not here! 

While the American-made train journeyed along 
on the narrow gauge track, I gained some idea of the 
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nature of the jungle into which shortly I was to pene 
trate. The trail was so narrow that we squeezed through 
with barely an inch to spare on each side. Occasionally 
a brilliant patch of color on top of the trees attracted 
my attention otherwise there was a monotonous same 
ness in the expanse of drab-green. There is something 
peculiarly identical in human and jungle life. One 
observes the same struggle for existence, the same over 
abundant mass grouping, the same yearning for 
sunlight, air and freedom. Each possess the noble, the 
shirker, the parasite, the vain, the cruel. The character 
istics of beauty and the stark, staring ugliness of this 
life find their counterparts among humans. What a 
strange paradox is life! Ironic as the greeting of a 
community of parrots alluring as the smile of a 
temptress. 

As we approached the nearest railroad point to 
Chichen-Itza, called Dzitas, the pueblos became almost 
entirely native. There, Mayan community life stands 
revealed in all its characteristic simplicity. 

Dzitas at last! 

Willing hands passed my baggage through the open 
window to the waiting Mayas who were to conduct me 
to the Mexican Government hut at Chichen-Itza. 

Into a sturdy motor-truck we climbed and with the 
good wishes of a howling dog sped through the en 
closure and into the Pueblo of Dzitas. 

This native town is typical of all Mayan centers 
in direct contact with the railroad. Spanish is spoken 
by many of the store keepers and others who have 
business with the outside world. Otherwise, the colony 
speaks nothing but the native tongue. The old streets 
and the delightful, home-life seclusion lend a charm 
which urges one to linger. Curiously-designed houses 
of Spanish influence, tinted in warm shades, mingled 
with the pure Mayan hut whose white walls glisten 
defiantly in the sunshine. There is no mistaking the 
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latter domicile's descent, for it is fundamentally Mayan. 
Situated as they are on the fringe of humanity, they 
exude the spell of the jungle. 

Curious women peeped from behind doors and 
shutters as we rattled along. Children gathered shyly 
in groups, the young ones entirely naked. The bolder 
youths waved their hands, but the more timid immedi 
ately sought shelter. As we approached the main village 
street, dogs, chickens and pigs scattered in all directions, 
uttering each in his own tongue anathemas on 
our impious heads. 

Leaving Dzitas behind, we sped south on a well- 
made gravel road cut through the wilderness. My pleas 
ant, happy-faced Mayan companions were ever ready 
to indicate points of interest Not that I understood 
their language, but by signs, these intelligent people 
quickly grasped my meaning and ingeniously conveyed 
the information desired. 

Passing through a small straggly, purely native 
pueblo, a few miles beyond Dzitas, our driver paused 
at the door of a hut to talk with a villager. Within the 
opening I was amazed to see a young and very beauti 
ful woman with clear, white skin, sparkling eyes and 
rich blonde hair. She noticed my rude stare. (Plate 10. 
No. 16.) 

"Si Senor, I am of the white race," she answered 
my inquiring gaze in Spanish, while handing me a 
gourd of Pozole. And as she spoke, a pair of tantalizing, 
sensitive lips parted in a fascinating smile, exposing a 
set of perfect white teeth. "My mother, she was Span 
ish," she added. 

I learned she was married to a full-blooded Maya, 
dwelt in a native hut and lived in the manner of her 
adopted people. Upon our arrival she was kneading the 
inevitable tortilla dough every bit as efficiently as an 
indigene. This was the only case of its kind that I 
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encountered in all my travels in the true Mayan rural 
provinces. 

Have you ever attempted to visualize a particular 
scene or object prior to your first sight of it, such as 
Colorado's Grand Canyon, or a monster airship? Have 
you ever felt that you were thoroughly acquainted 
with all the details, only to experience an involuntary 
gasp of astonishment by reason of your totally inade 
quate mental picture, when actually confronted with 
the original? If so, you understand my sensations as 
we made the last bend in the road and caught sight of 
the Castillo, in the ruined city of Chichen-Itza (pro 
nounced Chee-chen-eet-zah). See Plate 3. No. 4. 

No matter what the day, what the lure of the in 
digenous life, or one's company, the fascinating, un 
accountable spell surrounding the awe-inspiring ruins 
of Chichen-Itza is paramount If you possess a normal 
quantity of red blood you cannot fail to experience 
all the creepy sensations called 'thrills" when first you 
behold those spectacular structures. The sight grips 
you, occupies your thoughts to the exclusion of all 
others. It is stupendous, magnificent, amazing! Mere 
adjectives, yes, but entirely inadequate to express one's 
true feelings. 

Despite the years spent in close, almost continuous 
study of books and photographs depicting these ruins, 
I was dumfounded when first I visited them. Super 
latives were invented for feelings such as I experienced 
when I caught a glimpse of the Castillo, yet none 
seemed sufficient to express the beauty and magnitude 
of the structures which stood before me, whether in 
partial or complete ruin. 

A building in the United States occupying an entire 
city block is a rara avis, worthy of front-page display, 
and may be accounted a modern masterpiece. But 
imagine the sensation it would cause if an article was 
to appear in the morning newspaper announcing the 
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contemplated erection of a city whose every building 
would be a masterpiece individual structures which 
would cover from one to five acres in extent! And what 
would you say when informed that one contemplated 
structure alone would contain over one thousand 
columns, all on one floor? Could you visualize this 
city as occupying ten, twelve or sixjteen^ square miles? 
Would you believe it? Certainly not! Yet this describes 
Chichen-Itza. 

Hardly had I recovered from my first surprise at 
the sight of the Castillo when I found myself looking 
wide-eyed, first at the great Ball Court, then upon the 
Temple of the Warriors. (Plate 4. No. 5.) 

These majestic buildings seem to cast a spell over 
one. There is a spiritual aura surrounding them. They 
are more than mere piles of stones. It may even be 
said that they are but sleeping while a million Mayan 
souls, the last of the race, parade the ghostly halls, 
deserted by the living but guarded by a phantom army 
which has patrolled them assiduously for over a 
thousand years. 

As in a dream I turned to receive the shout of joy 
and warm handclasp with which Eduardo Martinez 
greeted me. It was difficult to realize that there were 
living beings near me. 

"Seiior Roberto, welcome to my Chichen-Itza/' he 
said with pardonable pride, as he drew me to him 
with both hands. I was embarrassed as he hugged me, 
placing first his right arm over my shoulder, then his 
left, as is the custom. With almost affectionate hos 
pitality he led me into the Mexican Government hut 
in which he resides as general superintendent. Eduardo 
was in charge of all the ruin precincts in northern 
Yucatan. 

The pride in his smile was warrantable: his re 
storation works are highly commendable and will prove 
monuments to his memory for all time. 
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As we passed Sefior Martinez' helpers, men, women 
and children, I was met with warm, kindly smile and 
a peculiar little movement of the hand upward across 
the face, their sign of greeting. One cannot help feeling 
at home with these lovable people. In all my later 
peregrinations throughout their country I found these 
same endearing traits. 

After we had finished a >hearty meal of black 
bean soup, omelette, black bean pudding, guava jelly, 
cheese and coffee (a great luxury reserved for a very 
favored guest) I at once set forth with my cameras and 
a Mayan guide. I was now that "trespasser" ready to 
answer the query, "Who are you?" 

El Castillo or the Great Pyramid, the first building 
I visited in Chichen-Itza, is unquestionably the out 
standing structure yet uncovered. 

Some writers believe it to have been erected between 
the years 1200 and 1250 A.D. In my opinion the present 
visible structure was finished not later than the year 
1050 A.D. After a careful examination of this and 
other structures in Chichen-Itza and many other cities 
in Yucatan, I have come to the conclusion that a large 
number of buildings, at least, are built over much 
older Mayan edifices. I firmly believe that future in 
vestigation will disclose very early works of these 
ancient people in comparatively excellent condition 
of preservation. With the Castillo as a beginning I 
based my opinion on the earliest reports, which state 
that Kukul-Can was in Yucatan a little after the year 
1000 A.D. and that he either personally formed the 
Federation of States in 1007 A.D., or acted in an 
advisory capacity in the formation. The reports further 
state that he built the pyramids in Chichen-Itza, Ux- 
mal, and other cities. If this is true, allowing him a 
normal span of life following the Federation in 1007, it 
is logical to deduce that the above mentioned buildings 
were completed before the year 1050 A.D. 
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Kukul-Can, who it is said was the great Quetzal- 
coatl of Mexico, whence he came, is briefly described as 
a man with a beard ( one writer says it was red). Some 
say that the figure carved in stone on the door jamb of 
the temple on top of the pyramid, and depicted in other 
centers, is that of Kukul-Can. Personally I believe it 
to be that of Itzamna. 

To substantiate somewhat my theory that there 
are buildings within buildings, I quote the following 
incident : 

One day I stood watching Eduardo directing re 
storation work on the Castillo. 

"Before completing this work I wish you would 
investigate the inside," I remarked to him. 

"Bodies?" he queried with a smile. 

"Perhaps perhaps a great deal more," I 
answered. 

"All is known to us, Senor," he remarked, with an 
air of finality. 

Later, he must have remembered my suggestion. 
He excavated from the top platform. A few feet 
beneath, the roof of another temple was encountered. 
Continuing, they discovered a bold relief carved frieze. 
Penetrating under one of the staircases on the ground 
level, another staircase was disclosed. In addition a 
stone sarcophagus containing objects of immense ar- 
cheological and intrinsic value were brought to light. 

As a test of one's fitness to explore the jungle and 
ability to fight off the numerous enemies, from fevers 
to garrapatas, it is said among the natives in Chichen- 
Itza that one must be able to climb from the bottom to 
the top of the great pyramid (El Castillo} without a 
stop. It is a giddy climb up the steep unbroken flight, 
but in prodigious conceit I attempted and performed 
the feat, carrying the weighty movie, the still cameras, 
tripods and films. 

Despite figures to the contrary, I can assure the 
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reader that there are ninety-one steps to the top of 
each of the four staircases, the total number, comprising 
all four staircases, being 364. The platform on top is 
one step higher. This makes a total of 365 steps, cor 
responding with the number of days in the year. The 
fifty-two panels in the sloping sides of the pyramid 
represent the fifty-two year cycle. The half year was a 
customary division among the Mayas. There were 
eighteen months in their year, half of which is nine. 
There are nine great steps to the pyramid proper. The 
rise to each step in each of the four staircases (which 
are each forty-four feet wide) is approximately 10^ 
inches. The tread is the same dimension in width. 
The distance from ground level to the top of the 
platfornj, then, is approximately eighty-one feet. 

On the platform (which is approximately sixty feet 
square) rises a temple forty-three by forty-nine feet 
and about twenty-five feet high, leaving a narrow un 
guarded space to walk all around. 

There are four entrances to the temple, the prin 
cipal one of which faces north and is about twenty feet 
wide. It is divided into three openings by two remark 
able serpent columns. On the side jambs are bas-relief 
figures, one distinctly displaying a beard and supposed 
to represent Kukul-Can or Itzamna, as I believe. 
Many accounts refer to Kukul-Can as "the man from 
the West," who, besides being a great empire builder, 
instituted all the "abominations" and human sacrifice 
among the Mayas. 

In the shade of the temple, with a cool breeze 
blowing, I stood at the top of the wide staircase facing 
north. Even though used to the sensation of height, 
looking down from the top of the pyramid platform 
was a test for my nerves. 

Certain writers have taken delight in describing 
how the ancient Mayas designed these steep staircases 
to accommodate their sandals, saying that they walked 
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up and down sideways. I have seen many modern 
Mayas wearing sandals run up and down in the same 
manner as we use stairways in our homes, and with no 
more concern. 

Gazing from the platform level I realized more 
fully the miraculous efforts the Mayas had put forth 
from conception to execution of this extraordinary 
city. This coign of vantage made it possible to obtain 
a remarkable view of most of the uncovered ruins 
in Chichen-Itza. 

A few short years ago all these ruins were wrapped 
in their thousand-year-old drab-green mantle of trees, 
vines and tropical plants. Slowly, year by year, the tire 
less efforts of the archeologist are resulting in amazing 
disclosures. Within the next decade or two "the un 
covering of the Mayan ruins and their restoration will 
astound the world. Our modern ideas as to building 
magnitude will be shattered, for today, age-old Chi 
chen-Itza is awakening from a long, deep slumber. 

This Rip-Van- Winkle of cities is sluggishly casting 
aside its sylvan coverlet of vine-entwined bosky pattern. 
It is in the act of shaking off its soil-covered clothes 
and yawning ; it is stretching its limbs and combing its 
shaggy beard. Cautiously, even suspiciously, it opens a 
sleep-filled eye. But what an air of desolation surrounds 
it! It has lost its friends, and the loving touch of 
human hands has long since ceased to caress. The span 
of time has witnessed the marching-by of a hundred 
generations. 

Eight or nine centuries ago the city became tired, 
very tired, and sought rest. Even cities become weary 
after working a thousand years or more. But now this 
once great metropolis is awakening and longs to tell of 
its youth and seasoned age. Seemingly, it admits that 
its day of throbbing, pulsating life is gone, never to 
return; that it must in future be content to sit, virtually 
in an armchair before an admiring world and watch 



events pass by. But it can still talk and some day its 
long muted speech will be heard again. Then will the 
world listen to the greatest story of all time. 

Willing hands are eager to help in this work of 
resuscitation. The Mexican Government and the 
Carnegie Institute already have performed signal ser 
vice and many buildings have been restored by them to 
at least a semblance of their former selves. The indivi 
dual efforts of Stephens, Maudslay, Kingborough, Le 
Plongeon, Spinden, Morley, Willard, Edward Thomp 
son and others are of inestimable value. 

While I was in quiet contemplation of a group of 
buildings, beneath and a little to the east of where I 
stood, my guide interrupted. 

"Pardon, Senior, why do Americanos call it the 
'Temple of the Warriors'?" His tone was tolerant 

Well might the modern titles of the buildings cause 
wonderment in the mind of the native. Most of the 
names were given simply for want of better. Many 
were given in ignorance of the building's function; 
some apparently without reason. For instance, the 
Castillo, or castle, is actually a temple on a pyramid. 
It is neither a castle nor a residence. The Temple of the 
Warriors is, in my opinion, the Palace of the King. 
There is no definite reason for naming another building 
La Iglesia (the church), or still another the Caracol 
(winding stairs), but I suppose the appellations will 
identify these buildings for many years to come. 

After carefully exploring the Temple of the War 
riors, none can doubt the erstwhile functioning of 
colossal minds. Only an advanced race could have con 
ceived and constructed this enormous structure. It was 
a stupendous undertaking. The actual building covers 
almost five acres of ground and contains over one 
thousand columns. The complete building group 
occupies more than twenty-five acres. No puny minds, 
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no barbarians, no savages, conceived and completed 
such a project. 

The Temple is erected on top of a stone pyramidal 
base, having four receding terraces, totaling thirty- 
seven feet in height. The edifice itself is, roughly, 
seventy feet square and contains the largest known 
Mayan interior. 

On each side of the imposing stairway, which is 
thirty-four feet wide, are carved balustrades in the 
form of a feathered rattler. The sloping sides of the 
terraces have richly carved friezes on which are de 
picted jaguars, eagles and warriors. These friezes were 
originally executed in brilliant colors, consisting of 
rich blues, greens, white, yellow and black, on a back 
ground of dark red. Inside and outside the building 
are numerous wall paintings in variegated shades 
which display jaguars and serpents and human figures 
in the act of rowing, offering incense and fighting. 
In general, they depict Mayan life and mythology. 
( Plate 5. No. 6.) 

Within the mammoth entrance hall on top of the 
building are twelve square columns which once sup 
ported the roof. The four faces of each column, which 
originally were in colors, are carved, showing warriors 
with plumed helmets, spears and shields. Beyond is a 
hall containing eight similar columns and a carved 
bordered dais. An immense hall of columns borders 
the west front of the building on the ground level. A 
similar group follows the line of the north front. The 
war-like display in bas-relief work on this structure, 
although executed by the Mayas, is Toltecan in motif, 
and was carried out at the instructions of Kukul-Can. 
The technique expressed in mass grouping, the magni 
ficent handling of vast units, the uniqueness of design, 
the exquisite taste in sparingly placing intricately de 
signed panels and masks, give this building pre-emi- 
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nence over many previously accepted architectural 
masterpieces. 

Always shall I remember the spell cast over me one 
late afternoon as I was leaving the Ball Court, carry 
ing my still camera. Glancing up from a stone-filled 
trail I looked toward the Temple of the Warriors. It 
resembled a delicate carving in ivory. The rays of a 
setting sun bathed it in a warm, pale, coral-red. The 
darkened sky and the intense dark green jungle back 
ground intensified its brillance. Mere words are in 
adequate to depict its peerless magnificence! 

With so much rhythm, measure and time in the 
Mayan architectural compositions, one unconsciously 
thinks of music. It is surprising, therefore, to learn that 
so few musical instruments have been discovered. The 
few I examined were beautifully made, especially the 
drums. The Maya of today possesses no musical instru 
ments, nor even the tendency toward charming Euterpe, 
although there is evidence that the ancient Mayas culti 
vated music as an art Strangely enough, I found 
considerable appreciation of music among the natives, 
especially for the rhythmic march and waltz. 

My impression is that music was within their 
curriculum, as I found a few musical instruments 
depicted in their paintings. The principal medium of 
expression probably was through the voice. Many times 
I have noticed the avidity with which the present 
Mayan natives pick up a melody, and their readiness 
to attempt vocal expressions. Not that they are vocalists, 
as we understand the term ; far from it. 

In seeking a reason for the apparent absence of 
music among the Mayas, the logical assumption is that 
submission to their conquerors first the Toltecs, then 
the Azetcs would tend to restrain musical expression. 
Later the Spaniards probably forbade utterance through 
this medium just as they interdicted many other activi 
ties. Neglect, in time, would submerge, perhaps extin- 
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guish the desire to practise the art, but the love and ap 
preciation of it would be innate. 

One night this theory was exemplified in an in 
teresting manner. We were seated on the covered porch 
of the Government hut. Willard was examining photo 
graphic negatives. Eduardo Martinez was smoking and 
staring into the black night, while I divided my time 
alternately between writing diary notes and attending 
to the phonograph. Due to the difficulty of transporta 
tion, the records I had were few in number. I antici 
pated many lonely nights, so the selection was purely 
for personal enjoyment; compositions by Grieg, 
Herold, Strauss, Mendelssohn and such certainly 
not of the type to render pleasure to the "barbarous" 
mind. 

The night was moonless. Myriads of fire-bugs were 
performing their usual pyrotechnic gymnastics along 
the edge of the jungle wall near where we sat. In the 
distance faint sounds of insect life could be heard in 
the stillness between records. Occasionally a night bird 
called its mate. Suddenly the acetylene lamp over 
our heads hummed noisily and seemed to break the 
spell. 

"Have you noticed your audience?" said Willard 
quietly, just as I was about to start "Tales From the 
Vienna Woods.'' Casually peering into the surrounding 
gloom I saw all of Martinez's Mayan workers and 
their children reclining on the low walls, sprawled on 
logs or on the ground, listening intently. 

"They are great lovers of the music," interjected 
Eduardo in his quaint English. "Sometimes, for hours, 
I play my violin. I finish, they applaud; then they 
go home." 

Many times afterward, even in the remote Mayan 
settlements, I was particularly struck with their appre 
ciation of what we term good music. Discussing the 
pros and cons of the musical ability of the Mayas, past 
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and present, eventually led to the subject of photo 
graphy. 

From generalities to the specific. An argument 
arose as to the best method of taking a picture of the 
bearded gentleman executed in bas-relief on the jamb 
opening to the Temple on the top of the pyramid. 
Martinez finally said to Willard, a Your idea is not 
practical, Tom." 

"That settles it," rejoined Willard. "Let's go right 
now, and prove it." To which I agreed. 

Eduardo started as though he had not heard aright. 
What! climb the pyramid at the hour of midnight in 
pajamas carrying cameras, tripods and acetylene 
lamps just to take a photograph! Preposterous!!! Most 
certainly it could be taken better in the daylight and 
most certainly we were demented. However, to follow 
the "crazy Americanos" on another ridiculous quest 
would not hurt him. He had done so before. Yes, he 
would do so again. 

As I had already climbed the pyramid three times 
that day, the prospect of a fourth trip up the many 
steps should have cooled my ardour. On the contrary, 
I felt in excellent form and was anxious to go. 

To one standing below and looking up that enor 
mous flight of steps, fading into the gloom, the sight 
conjures many perils. Without the latter prospect, 
however, I suppose the quest would have failed in its 
appeal. On the other hand there was a decided humor 
ous aspect. 

Imagine three night-clad figures slowly and cauti 
ously mounting the giddy flight, their weird silhouettes 
expanding and contracting on the mighty stairway 
to the swaying of the acetylene lamp! Keeping our 
balance was not as easy as anticipated, so we paused 
frequently, clinging grimly to a nearby step, ere we 
reached the top. 

We spent several hours in the temple, obtained a 
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few photographs, which later proved to be excellent, 
and made the giddier descent all of which greatly 
surprised Eduardo. 

That night, or what remained of it while asleep 
in my hammock, I dreamed of climbing a steep end 
less stairway. It led to the heavens and by no manner 
of eye strain could I see ground beneath, or the top 
most riser. Seemingly after many hours of climbing, 
I slipped. My blood ran cold. I was bathed in perspir 
ation. With lightning-like speed I slid down over 
those millions of steps. The rush of air took my breath 
away and gave me a terrible sensation. It felt as though 
my clothes had left my body and my skin was being 
scraped off. I was seared, burning, wracked with pain. 
I awoke with a start. It was dark. There was a stiff 
breeze blowing through the hut. The rope which held 
my hammock, had slipped, I was gently swaying in 
the strong breeze and the bottom of the hammock was, 
grazing the cold cement. 
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CHAPTER V 

IN THE BALL COURT 

"Hello!" I called, lustily. 

In the moments which followed we counted six 
teen distinct echoes. I was standing with my back 
against the wall beneath the remaining stone ring in 
the Ball Court at Chichen-Itza. This recreation field 
(which Stephens named the Gymnasium) is the largest 
and by far the most beautiful of any yet discovered. 
The actual site covered, by the buildings and the Ball 
Court is, roughly, 580 feet long by 230 feet wide. Two 
walls 272 feet long, twenty-seven feet high and thirty 
feet thick at the base, and placed 119 feet apart, form 
the game court proper. In the center of each wall and 
about three feet from the top is a carved stone ring, 
four feet in diameter and eleven inches thick, pierced 
with a hole eighteen inches in diameter. In 1841, when 
Stephens visited Chichen-Itza, the two rings were in 
place. 

At one end of the court, over one hundred feet 
beyond the outer edge of the side walls, is a large 
platform on which is erected a beautiful building 
known as the South Temple. It consists now of a 
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colonnaded terrace, not an enclosure. All the columns 
are square. 

At the other extremity of the court is situated what 
is known as the North Temple. This structure stands 
about one hundred feet north of the end of the court 
walls. It consists of one large chamber with but one 
opening divided into three parts by two round columns; 
its floor is twelve or fourteen feet above the court level. 

On top and at the south of the east wall is a magni 
ficent edifice, known as the Temple of the Tigers. In 
its original condition this small structure was probably 
one of the finest examples of this period, and one of the 
most exquisite of any in Chichen-Itza. Its minutely 
carved sapote wood lintel and elaborately chiseled 
columns are in themselves noteworthy, but the decora 
tions on the walls of the inner chamber are unusually 
interesting. The entire surface from the floor to the 
narrowed ceiling is covered with brilliant-colored 
paintings of human figures. The scene depicts domestic 
life, trees, houses and, in one case a canoe. Now, un 
fortunately, we see little of the original splendor. 
Vandals have almost completely obliterated the decora 
tions. These priceless murals have been deliberately 
scratched and mutilated beyond all possibility of link 
ing together the undoubted story they once told. The 
exterior of this structure has recently been restored 
by the Mexican Government (Plate 5. No.7.) 

Below this building on the ground level and facing 
east, is what is known as the Temple of Bas-relief. This 
minute edifice is one of the most individual in Chichen- 
Itza, It has exquisitely carved bas-relief designs all 
over the walls, ceilings and columns. Despite the fact 
that these carvings have been exposed to the destructive 
tropical elements for hundreds of years, the colors are 
still to be seen, and the carvings are exceedingly well 
preserved. The workmanship is admirably executed. 

Apropos of these remarks, it is somewhat surprising 
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that the scientists among the pre-eminent races of the 
past were incapable of adequately safeguarding against 
the ravages of lightning. It must have been obvious to 
them that their high buildings became conspicuous 
points of contact between the heavens and the earth. 
Their inability to protect their structures against this 
hazard was presumably due to their lack of knowledge 
of electrical forces. To a considerable extent it is 
evident that the terrible havoc wrought among the 
works of the Mayas was due to lightning. The country 
is very flat and the tops of their buildings are by far 
the highest points. More surprising is the fact that in 
restoring these works at tremendous cost and with 
arduous toil, no provision appears to be made to prevent 
a similar recurrence. Lightning conductors are essen 
tial to preserve these buildings. I noticed that the 
temple on top of the Great Pyramid at Chichen-Itza, 
the Castillo, has, since its recent restoration, already 
been struck and damaged by lightning. A large crack 
is in evidence. 

This comment is not intended as a personal criticism 
of any individual. Obviously it is an oversight, but as 
the subject of the preservation of these buildings for 
posterity is so vital, every precaution should be taken. 

No apology is offered for these digressions. They 
are extraneous to the subject, in one sense but in 
another of vital, general interest. 

The Ball Court group, when fully restored, will 
prove to be an example, par excellence, of Mayan art 
and engineering skill. It is more than just a building or 
group of buildings ; it is a world monument. 

The ancient game, for which these courts were 
erected was played somewhat similarly to our modern 
game of basket ball. Its origin is accredited to the Az 
tecs, but there is no evidence to support the theory. 
Only a very few examples of Ball Courts are supposed 
to be in existence in the Mayan area. Frans Blom, 
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however, told me that he has gathered evidence of 
the existence of over thirty of various dimensions. It 
is his opinion, based on the information gained during 
a recent expedition, that the game was invented by the 
Mayas, and not by the Aztecs. My personal observations 
lead me to concur with this theory. 

The game as played by the Mayas is known as Pok- 
ol-pok, and may have been like the Azetc game called 
Tlochtli which so pleased Montezuma. Herrera, the 
early Spanish historian of Mexico, described the 
Aztec game of Tlochtli as follows 

Briefly, there were two opposing teams, and the 
game consisted of endeavoring to pass a rubber ball 
through the hole in the stone ring a very difficult 
feat when one considers the size of the hole and its 
height above the court level. According to Dr. Morley, 
Herrera's account is the FIRST in which rubber was 
mentioned. The play was made all the more difficult 
by rules which forbade the handling of the ball. Leather 
pads were fastened to the hips and this part of the 
body alone was permitted to strike the ball. Great 
dexterity was acquired, as touching the ball with any 
other part of the body penalized the player. Of the 
preliminaries preceding the game, Herrera says: 

"On a lucky day, at midnight, they per 
formed certain ceremonies and enchantments 
on the two lower walls and on the midst of 
the floor, singing certain songs, or ballads; 
after which a priest of the Great Temple went 
with some of their religious men to bless it; 
he uttered some words, threw the ball about 
the tennis court four times, and then it was 
consecrated, and might be played in, but not 
before." 

This custom is strikingly in accord with our modern 
practice of opening the baseball season, except that 
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the President of the United States, or the Mayor of 
the city, replaces the priest of old. 

On my second visit to Chichen-Itza, Eduardo, a 
number of Mayas and myself visited the Ball Court 
It was an hour before midnight A galaxy of brilliant 
stars studded the moonless heavens. Climbing up the 
crumbled stone base I stood on the only available level 
floor of the North Temple. 

I carried a powerful electric flashlight and merely 
as a matter of precaution examined my surroundings. 
To my loathing, the entire place, the walls, the columns 
and the floor were infested with monster scorpions; 
my face was within a few inches of the hideous 
creatures. 

The purpose of my ascent was to experiment with 
Mayan acoustical science. In low tones I spoke. Over 
five hundred and fifty feet distant, nearly one and 
one-half American city blocks away, my companions 
sat amid the columns of the South Temple at the other 
end of the Ball Court They heard my voice in loud, 
strong and clear tones, yet the pitch was no higher, or 
louder than one adopts in an ordinary room. 

I do not know of such remarkable artificial acousti 
cal properties in existence anywhere else in the world. 

As I descended and walked over to the South 
Temple I thought of Herrera's story of the High Priest 
casting the first ball. It occurred to me that it was 
midnight midnight in one of the most romantic 
spots in the world. Surrounding us were eerie shadows 
and ghostly walls, all of which spelled mystery. The 
jungle whispered it, the air breathed it and the night 
was enchanted. 

"What better conditions then for a visit from an 
ancient Priest!" I soliloquized. As if in answer to my 
thoughts Eduardo requested that we extinguish our 
torches. He then bade us select a suitable spot, free 
from scorpions, and be seated. We chose fallen stones 
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and shortened columns in the South Temple. In the 
meantime, he walked toward thtTemple of the Tigers. 
There was a long pause. We sat in dead silence, wonder 
ing what was to happen. 

Suddenly, in the calm night air, a voice spoke to 
us. It came from the top of the platform of the Temple 
of the Tigers. I found his figure with the long, thin, 
powerful beam from my electric flashlight. There in 
the tiny, brilliant circle, looking very small, stood 
Eduardo Martinez. 

Facing us was the vast Ball Court five hundred 
feet long and nearly 120 feet wide, flanked by two 
giant walls. Dimly outlined in the distance stood the 
North Temple. Perched on top of the near end of the 
wall to our right was the Temple of the Tigers. The 
deep blue of the tropical midnight sky was filled to 
overflowing with myriads of scintillating stars. The 
black, mysterious jungle entirely surrounded us. In 
the intense silence of the night a voice was talking to 
us in pure Maya, that strange root tongue, unmixed, 
of archaic origin! The words came slowly, clear and 
distinct 

We listened to the voice of the speaker, enraptured. 
It seemed as though the years rolled back. Page after 
page of history flashed past to a period of long ago. 
As though master genii transformed the scene by 
legerdemain, the solitary figure on the temple terrace 
underwent a metamorphosis. Now, he was the Hoi- 
Pop, the Master of Ceremonies of ancient times. In 
a trice the spacious court became filled with a vast 
throng of sturdy, proud-featured people. Esconses of 
lighted, perfumed oil pierced the gloom. The pungent 
odor of burning copal incense filled the air and rose to 
the heavens. Torch bearers, ever moving, created 
myriad lights and shadows and gave pulsing life to 
the murmuring mass of humanity. Gorgeously plumed 
nobles stalked majestically among admiring feminine 
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beauty; the scarlets, greens, yellows and blues of their 
robes and feathers blazed in the artificial glare. Bril 
liant gleams of light scintillated from moving bejeweled 
headgear, from belts of hand-beaten gold studded with 
sparkling gems, from fiery ring stones and from gold 
neck and arm ornaments. Amid the kaleidescopic maze 
of colors, graceful maidens, gowned in white with 
exquisitely embroidered borders, moved with subtle, 
dignified ease. The perfumed air was filled with 
romance, even the night was seductive. Yet withal, 
among this mighty concourse, a respectful silence pre 
vailed. Tens of thousands of willing ears tilted to 
catch each word of the Hoi-Pop. 

Meanwhile, miracle of miracles! In place of the 
sad, crumbled walls and forlorn piles of meaningless 
stones, stately buildings stood. Throngs gathered on 
top of the mammoth walls, and near the Hoi-Pop sat 
the Ruler of Chichen-Itza surrounded by courtly 
splendor. 

There, before our eyes, ghostly visible, yet vibrant 
with life, stood the Ball Court of old, completely 
restored in all its erstwhile grandeur! Whose was the 
master hand that, with such ease, had torn asunder 
the deadly grip of the jungle octopus? Whose the 
genius that had remade the stately pile and peopled 
its precincts? Surely this was no scene of the mortals! 
Was it the gathering place of the gods in reality, or 
were we dreaming? Perhaps 

Crash! 

With startling suddenness the speaker ended. The 
phantom host of courtly Mayas faded; the walls 
crumbled. The glittering spectacle merged into ghost- 
land and nothing but ruins, the inscrutable jungle and 
the souls of a forgotten people were left I stared at the 
round, white spot my flashlight created on the wall of 
the Tiger Temple. The figure had vanished. 

As in a trance, we wandered silently back to the 
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Gasa de la Martinez. Our Mayan attendants merged 
into the gloom, their adieus an unintelligible, subdued 
mumbling. Surely these humble descendants of the 
Mayas felt as I felt, as we all felt! 

Upon arrival at the hut it seemed fitting that 
Eduardo should pour out his soul through the medium 
of his violin. One's feelings were not to be molded in 
the manner of words. It was the period of silent com 
munion, the occasion hieratic. 

Toward the early dawn I rolled into my hammock. 
The jungle symphony lulled me. The blue vault above 
held a vision of an enormous Ball Court, a host of 
mortals a Hoi-Pop talking perfume ; sense-pro 
voking perfume, and the murmur of voices. To the 
melody of soft strains from a violin I passed into 
oblivion. 
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CHAPTER VI 

MORE TEMPLES AND PALACES 

The morning after my experiences in the Ball Court, 
I was out on a wide, cleared, jungle trail loaded with 
camera equipment 

"This is a sad highway, Sefior," pensively remarked 
my guide. Strange, I mentally commented. I had been 
thinking the same thing. 

Behind me loomed the solid mass of the Castillo, 
its shaded north face seemingly gloating. The open 
jaws of the serpent balustrade yawned with a lascivious 
leer, its massive figure strangely different from those 
of the three remaining sides; its lines harsh, ruthless. 
It had never learned to love because of a bitter curse 
which doomed it to gaze forever into the tragic depths 
of the Sacred Well. 

The trail runs almost due north in a direct line 
from the Castillo. Once, in its heyday, it was broad, 
with magnificent buildings lining its borders. The high 
way was made as the Mayas usually made their roads. 

A carved stone head, lying at the side of the road, 
looked upon us askance. Scattered stones, carved and 
plain, met our gaze pathetically. A thousand years 
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ago other feet than mine had trod the trail now buried 
a score of inches beneath the earth, but on a far dif 
ferent mission. This was no promenade for those 
seeking a constitutional. It was, as my guide had said, 
a sad highway. 

When the ancient Mayan populace trod this boule 
vard it meant that times of hardship were upon them, 
that the crops were drying up through lack of water, 
and that they were facing starvation and its attendant 
satellite: disease. It meant a question of life or death. 
Thus was the road unhappy. 

In prosperous times joyous bands of people avoided 
it, not desiring to revive memories hard to bear. Too 
many cavalcades led by slow-marching priests and 
nobles had taken this trail of death. Always there 
was one among them who never returned; it was the 
funeral trail of the living dead. A litter instead of 
a hearse. A beautiful tremulous maiden instead of a 
corpse. No wonder it was a road sinister. Over its 
gleaming surface, between two lines of stalwart war 
riors in magnificent costumes, walked bearers carrying 
the future bride of the Rain God, Yum Chac. But 
instead of a wedding ceremony it was a funeral ser 
vice. In place of a palace, wherein the maiden would 
dwell happily, was a sullen pool. She would be cast into 
the watery home of her husband, Yum Chac, sacrificed 
to appease his gluttony. A sad highway, indeed I 

At a bend in the trail we encountered a Ghacmool, 
or God of Fire, that strange, supposedly Toltecan, 
stone statue of a half-reclining figure with knees drawn 
up. Seemingly, it had half risen at our approach, 
obviously annoyed at our intrusion of its age-old 
privacy. What purpose did this mysterious figure 
serve? 

Gorgeously plumed parrots made raucous cries at 
us, and vultures soared in slow, ominous circles above 
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our heads. All of which added to the awesomeness 
of the surroundings. 

Without warning, the sacred cenote came into 
view. It was easy to visualize the tragic fate of the 
hapless virgin. The irony of it! Bride of Yum Chac! 

Now, of course, all is in ruin; but in the days of 
the living Chichen-Itza the maiden would have seen 
different surroundings. In place of a jungle-grown 
background and a pile of stones, stood a beautiful, 
small temple immediately in her path. Surrounding 
the great yawning cenote, nearly six hundred feet in 
circumference, was a wide stone terrace backed with 
a continuous stone whereon the privileged nobles sat to 
witness the sacred ceremony. 

Upon arriving at the temple the Priest performed 
certain rites, after which sturdy assistants grasped the 
fated maiden and cast her over the brink, her piteous 
cries transcending the chant of the priests as her naked 
body hurtled through seventy feet of void into the 
gruesome waters below. After the luckless bride they 
hurled her jewels and ornaments, everything she pos 
sessed; not, however, until each and every item had 
been broken. Nothing whole went to the Rain God. 
Even the virginity of the victim was taken by the 
Priest at the last hour. 

Thus was performed the ceremony, one of the 
many "abominations" introduced by the Aztecs and 
forced upon the gentle Mayas; supposedly to appease 
the sensuous Yum Chac that he might bring down the 
much-needed rain. Such was the Aztec pagan belief 
in the power of the gods. 

As I stood at the broken edge of the vertical wall 
of the cenote and gazed down into the brackish, for 
bidding waters, the ceremony, the attending horrors 
and the mythical spouse became almost real. There 
is no mercy in those pallid walls and doom is written 
on the surface of the waters. 
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Human sacrifice is but one of the accursed Aztec 
practices imposed upon the subjugated Mayas, although 
many writers have ignorantly credited the latters with 
the rite. 

Sending my guide back on the trail to await my 
coming, I spent hours in the vicinity of the sacred 
well, consorting with none but the phantoms of the 
past It is impossible to conjure those remote figures 
completely when the living are present. To absorb 
the true spirit of the pulsing dramas of the ancient 
Mayas requires conditions of solitude in the confines 
of the jungle. 

Gazing into the depths of the Sacred Well held 
a strange fascination for me. A peculiar, blue colored, 
small bird dwells in its lower reaches. I never saw 
this species above ground. Later, when I spoke to 
my guide of this, he said, solemnly, "Sefior, they are 
the spirits of the Rain God's brides. They never will 
come up. Perhaps it is best so. Who knows?" (Plate 8. 
No. 12.) 

One always returns from this tragic spot, thinking 
thinking of the hundred-odd skeletons already re 
covered from its depths, proof positive of the erstwhile 
doubted legend. We humans are strange beings, ever 
fearful of the unknown, credulous, superstitious yet 
always ready with a million excuses. 

Had not the inquisitive bird asked "Who are 
you?" 

I wonder. 

In a somewhat restored frame of mind I went to 
see the so-called Tomb of the Kings. This structure 
reminds one of the Campo Santos in Italy. It is approxi 
mately 167 feet long, 56 feet wide and 6 feet high. On 
the four fagades are carved stone skulls, set in rows 
next to one another. I counted two thousand two hun 
dred of them. 

It is illogical to assume that this enormous structure 
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is the Tomb of the Kings. In the first place, the number 
of skulls would indicate many bodies far too 
many kings. Secondly, it is too long and low, and 
architecturally insignificant in comparison with the 
usual Mayan splendor. More likely, it is a tomb, per 
haps of late historical importance, containing a large 
number of men killed during a decisive battle. At this 
writing it has not been opened. Perhaps the contents 
will surprise us. There is no telling what may transpire 
when delving into Mayan secrets. 

Of one thing the visitor is always assured in 
Yucatan a breeze. It may be unbearably hot when 
cutting jungle trails, and climbing ruins may be con 
ducive to liberal perspiration, but there is always a 
cool breeze to be found beginning about twenty- 
five feet above the ground. Mayan architectural 
geniuses, knowing this. condition, possibly took advan 
tage of it. The significant fact is that they raised 
all their principal structures well above the earth 
level. 

As the day was blisteringly hot and I had worked 
incessantly since dawn, I again undertook the strenuous 
climb up the steep Castillo stairway, merely to get the 
benefit of the delightful breeze. This was but one of 
the many times when I appreciated the thoughtfulness 
of my confreres of a dim past. 

Drinking in the luscious air I gazed sadly in all 
directions. As far as my eye could reach jungle-covered 
mound after mound of mystery rose above the other 
wise level sylvan surface. Glancing over the cleared 
structures in the immediate neighborhood I watched 
the tiny, ant-like creatures of men swarming over 
the GaracoL 

At that distance it looked ridiculous for those 
diminutive beings to attempt even the restoration of 
such a vast structure. It seems still more ridiculous to 
believe that man, thousands of years ago, was respon- 
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sible for its existence. Feeling less important than 
ever, I descended the Castillo pyramid and journeyed 
over to the neighboring pile, forgetting the heat and 
my load. 

The Caracal is one of only three known round, 
Mayan buildings. When first discovered it was assumed 
to be a watch tower. Stephens, in his work published 
in 1843, refers to it merely as the "Circular Building," 
although he states that it was known locally as the 
Caracal, or winding stairway. (Plate 7. No. 10.) 

Norman, in his "Rambles in Yucatan," in 1842, 
does not appear to have heard the name, because he 
refers to it solely as "The Dome." In more recent years, 
after far more intensive study, it has been almost 
universally pronounced to be an observatory. 

Without question the Mayas were past masters 
of astronomy, and it is certain that they had buildings 
in which to study this intricate science. Without the 
elaborate mechanical equipment and finely-ground 
lenses of today, the Mayas had to resort to other devices. 
What were those devices? There exists a theory that 
they used an established building such as the Caracal, 
and definitely established stone monuments, scienti 
fically positioned over an extended area, to act as 
basic points of measurement and computation. It is 
conceded that this method, although crude, is practical. 
Whatever the method, the observations of the Mayan 
astronomers were remarkable. The extreme accuracy 
of their work elevates them above all of their contem 
poraries; in fact it is highly probable that future dis 
coveries will establish the early Mayas as among the 
greatest astronomers of all time. 

Their calendar was more accurate than the Julian 
and is possibly superior to our present Gregorian 
calendar which was put into effect in 1582. 

The following quotation from Spinden's "Ancient 
Civilizations of Mexico" (Pages 107-8-9) describes 
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the extraordinarily accurate calculations of the Mayan 
astronomers : 

"The revolution of the moon around the 
earth was used by the Mayas in what may be 
called the lunar calendar. It has already been 
explained that an early lunar period of thirty 
days seems to have been arbitrarily changed 
to a notational one of twenty days. Now the 
exact duration of a lunar revolution is 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.87 seconds. If the cus 
tomary period of 29.5 days is taken for con 
venience there is an error of about two full 
days in five years. Such an error was too great 
to pass the Mayan calendar makers. On pages 
51 to 58 of the Dresden Codex their solution 
is recorded unmistakably. A succession of 405 
lunar revolutions, or nearly 33 years, is calcu 
lated by the addition of groups of five and six 
revolutions, the former given as 14-8 days 
and the latter as either 177 or 178 days. This 
method of calculation may have been a device 
to carry fractions, or it may have been based 
upon ecliptic data. The steps of the calcula 
tions are put down in a sort of double entry, 
first by numbers ; second by named days. The 
numbers add up to 11,958 while the total dif 
ference between the named days is 11,959. The 
purpose appears to have been to approximate 
11,960. This last number of days contains the 
tonalamatl (cycle) an even number of times 
and would thus form a re-entering series since 
it would always begin with the same day. Now 
it is a remarkable fact that the total obtained 
by modern astronomers for 405 lunar revolu 
tions is 11,959.888 days or only 0.112 of a day 
less than 11,960. Therefore, the re-entering 
series of the Mayan astronomers can be used 
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nine times before an error amounting to one 
whole day has accumulated. In other words, 
the lunar calendar was brought into a fixed 
relation with the day count with an error of 
one day in 300 years." 

The Mayas used the following table of time : 



CYCLE 


KATUN 


TUN 


UINAL 


20 katun 


20 Tun 


18 Uinal 


20 Kin 


144,000 days 


7200 days 


360 days 


20 days 


400 years 


20 years 


1 year 


1 month 



KIN 



1 day 



According to Juan Martinez Hernandez, the Maya 
calendar began September 4, 3113 B.C. of our Gregor 
ian Calendar. 

Another astonishing factor in studying the activities 
of the Mayas is their apparently comprehensive know 
ledge of astrology and the practice of foretelling the 
future by that science. Both Senor Don Carrillo y 
Ancona and Archbishop Landa, second Bishop of 
Yucatan, refer to this practice as being extant at the 
time of the Cortez invasion. 

In the midst of my mental survey of Mayan and 
modern sciences, I arrived at the Caracol. 

Mounting the lower staircase I was fortunate in 
meeting Dr. Morley. 

"What do you think of our new discovery?" he 
asked, joyfully, pointing to a moat-like formation 
which surrounded the center shaft. It looked very 
much as though the circular tower formed the ori 
ginal structure. Its outer wall is pierced at one point 
by a doorway with a so-called Mayan arch. This 
very interesting detail was used as a means of com 
munications between the outside and the moat proper. 
On the inside of this wall is a shelf or seat running 
nearly around the enclosure. This, in my opinion, 
could have been an observation area for the astrono 
mers. 
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Additions to the circular tower have been made 
at various times, such as the principal stairway and 
a small building almost touching the west line of the 
wall of the outer moat. When discovered, the moat 
or obsevation chamber was completely filled up. 

Immediately upon entering the outer wall of the 
tower at the level of the upper staircase, I stepped 
into a narrow corridor which completely encircles 
the tower. Within this corridor is the Caracal or cir 
cular staircase from which the building derives its 
name. The staircase leads, supposedly, to celestial 
observation points. 

In my opinion, the restoration of this building is 
one of the best works executed by the Carnegie Institute 
under the direction of Dr. Morley. 

Not far from the Caracal is the Temple of the 
Painted Panels, sometimes called the Caracal Annex. 
It has been restored as much as possible, although 
it is far from complete, as many of the stones are 
missing. With a little imagination the original magni 
ficence can be visualized. The exquisite bas-relief 
panels, one on the exterior of the north wall and one 
on the south, have been colored to resemble the ori 
ginals. I understand that the cost of this restoration 
work was borne by private individuals. Whoever they 
were, they may rest assured that their generosity is 
deeply appreciated by all students of Mayan works. 
(Plate 7. No. 9.) 

While examining the restoration in the Temple of 
the Painted Panels, I was surprised to notice that one 
section of a stone column was replaced upside down. 
The following day I lunched with Dr. Morley at 
the hacienda and asked him why he had permitted 
such a glaring error. 

"Strange that you should ask," he said. "That 
stone was in place when we started the restoration 
work, just as you noticed it," 
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Some days later I stood sweltering in the direct 
rays of a noon-day sun, still suffering from the ill 
effects of a mild dose of fever. 

'' f Chichen-Chob , Senor," said my guide, smiling, 
as he watched me lower my moving picture camera 
into the case with an air of relief. 

Chichen-Chob; (meaning, in Maya, strong, clean 
house,) or the "Red House" as it is called, although 
"Red House" in the Mayan language would be Chac- 
na, is one of the best preserved buildings in the whole 
of the Chichen-Itza area. It consists of a small struc 
ture of three rooms, each with a door opening into 
a vestibule which runs across the entire front. Three 
exterior doors also open into the vestibule directly 
opposite the room doors. The building, which is ori 
ented due west, stands on what is known as a stylobate, 
or the substructure beneath the columns. This measures 
about 50 feet by 62 feet and is about 15 feet high. A 
broad stairway about 20 feet wide leads from the 
ground to the top of the stylobate. There is a dado, 
the background of which is painted a strong red. 
This may have given the name to the building. There 
is a remarkable roof comb in an excellent state of 
preservation, and the balustrade or frieze is beauti 
fully decorated. 

The roof comb is an extraordinary architectural 
feature. It consists of a wall of masonry erected on 
top and mostly along the middle of the roof of a build 
ing. Apparently it serves no utilitarian purpose. In 
this instance, it is constructed of a single wall with 
regular Mayan entablature including a decorated 
frieze and cornice. Some of the Mayan roof combs 
are composed of two separate walls, running parallel 
and almost touching one another, slightly tapering 
toward the top. On the roof of the Temple of the Sun 
at Palenque, for instance, the roof comb is built in 
open frame construction on lines such as would be 
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followed were it constructed of timber. For want 
of a better explanation we still assume that they were 
for decorative purposes only. Otherwise what is the 
object of the roof combs? Personally, I cannot help 
but feel that the Mayas had a logical and practical 
reason for everything they did. Perhaps, in time, this, 
another mystery, will be solved. 

A day or two later, while standing on top of the 
High Priest's Temple, one foot on either side of the 
narrow round shaft which led into the blackness below, 
my gaze fell upon the awed face of my guide. 

"Senor Thompson was a brave man to go down 
there," he said. 

" Snakes ?" I queried. 

"Si, Senor. Muchos grandes snakes, three four 
meters long, and worse. Take care, Senor, the edge 
crumbles easily and eighteen meters is far to fall." 

"Have you been below?" 

"No, no, Senor," said he quickly. "It is haunted. 
No man must go below." 

"But Senor Thompson went to the bottom," I 
reminded him, amused at his seriousness. 

"Si, Senor, but the Senor, he mucho amigo of 
spirits. He walked with them, all night sometimes. 
One spirit, he gave Senor Thompson three large 
what you say? pearls, muchos grandes, Senor." 

I was carefully examining the shaft while he 
spoke. The stones were so arranged in layers around 
its walls that they formed steps. By taking due pre 
caution it was not a difficult feat to reach the bottom. 

I remembered the story of Thompson's discovering 
this shaft and of his finding a chamber SO feet below, 
containing an altar on which was a jadite case con 
taining several large pearls. 

Just as my head was to vanish below the level 
of the top of the shaft my guide let out an unearthly 
screech which almost caused me to lose my precarious 
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foothold. Before I realized what was wrong he was 
raising me by the arm pits until I again stood on 
safe ground. With startled eyes he pointed down 
the black hole. To my disgust I saw scores of hideous 
looking scorpions. It would, without question, have 
gone badly with me had I received their stings while 
in that narrow shaft. In my excess of zeal I had 
overlooked one of the many dangers of crawling into 
dark places in Yucatan. Later, when I journeyed 
into the wilds of the jungle, I learned many lessons 
and made a practice of always being on the qui vive. 

From the time I first saw the beautiful twisted 
serpent balustrade on either side of the long flight of 
stairs reaching to the top of the High Priest's Temple, 
I had admired it 

The temple is erected on top of a small well- 
proportioned pyramid. The ruins indicate a diminutive 
though originally exquisite piece of work. Now it 
consists of a badly demolished porticoed terrace 
divided by columns behind which was the temple. 
Some unusually well-carved stone heads lie on the 
temple floor and there are many examples of remark 
able stone relief work. Throughout a period of a hun 
dred years, stories of hidden treasure within its walls 
have induced marauders to wreck the architectural 
gem. This unfortunately has been the fate of many 
buildings throughout all the discovered Mayan cities. 

When Stephens, in 1841, visited the House of the 
Writing in the Dark, or Qkatzeeb, (Mexican arche- 
logists spell it AKAB-DZIB) as it is more officially known 
in Chichen-Itza, he said of it: 

"Physical force may raze these buildings 
to the ground and lay bare all the secrets they 
contain, but physical force never can unravel 
the mystery that involves the sculptured 
tablets." 
Okatzeeb peeps shyly from the jungle screen some 
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hundred meters to the east of the Temple of the Painted 
Panels and derives its name from the hieroglyphic 
writings surrounding a seated figure sculptured on 
the soffit and upper part of a doorway that leads to 
a dark inner room. 

Stephens' remarks, made over one hundred years 
ago, concerning these beautiful sculptured hierogly 
phics, stand in toto to this day. The secret is just as 
well guarded. It may always remain a mystery; al 
though, if the information I have is correct, I believe 
that this structure will, one day, divulge extraordinary 
information. 

Both in Chichen-Itza and Uxmal are structures 
bearing the modern title of the Gas a de las Monjas 
or "House of Nuns," but they are alike in name only. 
The plan, general design and details are totally dis 
similar, although it is possible that both were erected 
at approximately the same period in the case of 
the Uxmal structure I refer to the original building 
I discovered, over which the present building is 
erected. In each case, it is assumed that they were 
occupied as seclusions for the Zuhuy, or vestal vir 
gins. Personally, I am inclined to doubt the allegation, 
especially in reference to the Uxmal structure which 
is far too distinguished and ornate for such a purpose. 

First of the group is a building known as the Monjas 
Annex, (Plate 6. No. 8.) a separate structure having a 
two-story effect in its height, elaborately decQrated 
and rated as one of the most beautiful designs in 
Chichen-Itza. It is approximately 35 feet wide and 25 
feet high, with two elaborately designed cornices run 
ning entirely round the building. There is an unique 
feature over the doorway consisting of a horse-shoe- 
like arch, carved and moulded. Seated within the 
arch are portions of a figure with a feathered headdress ; 
the design is symbolic and of priceless esoteric value. 
(See "Atlantis, Mother of Empires" by the same 
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author) Almost touching the northwest corner of 
this building is the Iglesia, or church. It is an ar 
chitectural cameo although not so elaborate as the 
Annex. The Gasa de las Monjas proper is roughly 228 
feet long by 112 feet wide. Attached to the left of the 
principal portion of the edifice is a wing of totally 
different design and containing a number of chambers. 
The grand staircase, 56 feet wide, is the widest in 
Chichen-Itza, if not in the whole known Mayan area. 
It rises in 39 steps to a height of 32 feet. On top of 
this platform is another terrace about 14 feet high on 
which stands a range of buildings. 

Speaking of the Monjas stairway reminds me of a 
humorous incident which occurred when I made my 
first attempt to scale it. 

On this occasion I was with Mr. T. A. Willard, 
whose dry humor used to explode at unexpected 
moments. This was one of them. I was a few steps 
from the top of the flight The rise is very steep and 
the whole stairway is in a poor state of preservation. 
To climb it, free of impedimenta, is a feat in itself. 
In this instance I was carrying one heavy case on my 
back, another over my left shoulder, and a tripod in 
my left hand. Suddenly I heard a startled cry from 
my friend below. 

Always on the lookout for the dreaded scorpions 
and snakes, I imagined the worst. As I had climbed 
sideways, my right hand, in a sense felt each hold 
unguided. Like a flash I visioned my flesh within an 
inch of a rattler, or worse. My precarious position 
prevented a quick turn and the view looking down was 
unnerving. A cold perspiration broke out all over 
me. 

"What is it?" I called, as calmly as I could. 

"Just be careful. Don't slip," warned my compan 
ion, with a chuckle. 
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I was on the point of making a sarcastic retort 
when he spoke again. 

"If you feel yourself falling, drop everything. Put 
your feet together and shoot straight down. It is better 
to lose your pants than your head." 

Insecure as was my position I was forced to laugh. 
I recovered my poise by a very narrow margin. 

In the pause which followed, my gaze was centered 
on a broken stone ring within a few feet of me. Later 
I found it was one of many, located at intervals on the 
stair balustrade. Willard's practical joke had this 
redeeming feature; it enabled me to substantiate, much 
to his surprise, my side of an earlier argument with 
him as to whether or not this stairway orignally had 
the unique ring feature. Continuing on up the stair 
way to the top of the Monjas group, I was enabled to 
take some excellent photographs, movies and stills. 

The Casa de las Monjas is the only known three 
story building now standing in Chichen-Itza. The 
Spaniards gave it the present name apparently with 
no reason other, perhaps, than that it did not resemble 
the usual Mayan palace or temple. 

From the top of the super-structure which now 
consists of a crumbled third story, a magnificent pan 
orama is possible. Glancing down toward the southwest, 
the hacienda which Edward H. Thompson used for 
so many years, forms a homelike rural picture. To the 
north, east and west; temple, palace, pyramid and the 
Caracol crowd the middle distance. This covers an 
immense city of monuments to Mayan glory, almost 
sixteen miles square. One city. Imagine it! 

The gathering clouds of the morning had accumu 
lated into a business-like storm and late in the afternoon 
it broke in all its violence. While watching nature in 
one of her rampant moods it was not difficult to realize, 
how comparatively easy it is for her to wreak ven- 
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geance on the puny works of man, especially on 
deserted cities. 

What is known as "old" Chichen-Itza always 
seemed to have the spell of the mysterious. The area 
is situated a few miles from the Castillo and is accessible 
only by narrow jungle trails. 

One morning, shortly after sunrise, I set forth to 
visit its ruins. With my guide carrying the heavy 
camera equipment, machetes and water bottles, we 
made the first building before the intense noonday 
heat. The temperature was oppressive, especially as 
we entered the thicket. The trees met overhead and 
the tangle of vine interwoven among the trunks and 
branches formed a dense net. The trail was cut in a 
wandering line, at times through a clearing consisting 
of dense brush and long spiny thorns, but lacking the 
trees overhead. Sometimes we tunneled through an 
almost solid mass of undergrowth. The rapidity of 
growth necessitates constant trimming by government 
machete cutters on the preserved trails ; otherwise they 
would be completely obliterated in a few weeks. 

On either side of the path I frequently saw carved 
and moulded stones, to all appearances flung indiscrim 
inately over the jungle floor. Now and again the trail 
rose over a steep and high pile of them, indicating that 
a demolished building lay beneath our feet. Insigni 
ficant as they appear, each of these mounds may form 
a valuable link in the chain of evidence. Each stone 
is a word, each structure a sentence that once comprised 
the Mayan historical book of stone. In time the now 
scattered leaves will be gathered and rebound. Then, 
I repeat, will we read a great story. 

Climbing over one such mound I stumbled and 
fell face forward into a powerfully woven web. Within 
an inch or two of my face was a huge, ugly black and 
red spider, its wicked-looking eyes glaring at me with 
baneful hate. This species is remarkable for the strength 
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of the web it spins, and the natives declare that its bite 
is deadly. Before leaving the spot, I examined the 
enormous web, of which I had often heard. It was 
surprisingly well constructed and was so coarse that 
it resembled a machine-made article. 

Breaking into a clearing, we left the trail and cut 
our way through the low undergrowth. It was a dense 
mass of thorn bushes and cacti and my hands were soon 
the worse for wear. Later again we entered the tall 
dark jungle. 

Pausing for a rest and a drink from our water 
gourd, I glanced up. Above my head were five large, 
tulip-like flowers growing at the end of five separate, 
leafless and twigless branches. These gorgeous blooms 
resembled glistening yellow artifical flower of wax. 
The strange tree on which they grew was at least 30 
to 35 feet in height with not a leaf on it. Perched on 
one of the bare limbs was a vivid, green parrot of 
such brilliant hue it appeared translucent. 

Anxious to take back to camp a specimen of the 
unusual growth that I might photograph it in colors, 
I cut a path to the tree. The guide anticipating my 
wish, commenced to climb the smooth bole. Halfway 
up, it bent with his light weight and to my surprise 
lowered him slowly and smoothly into a leafless thorn 
bush. The long, rudy-brown spines caused him to cry 
with pain as they pierced his flesh. I hastened to his 
rescue but he was so entrenched it was difficult to ex 
tricate him. Finally, bleeding from numerous punc 
tures, but smiling, he stood before me. Tightly held 
in his hand was the flower. 

It was then my turn to yell. A giant insect on the 
thorn bush had tested his nippers on my thumb. In two 
minutes I was staring at a half -inch white weal sur 
rounded with red, swollen flesh. Shortly afterwards, 
when the aching throb reached my elbow, I decided 
to cut the top of my thumb off with a penknife. 
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The next incident of the day occurred when we 
arived at the Temple of the Initial Series. Just as we 
were climbing the ruins for the purpose of reaching 
the historically important stone opening on top, my 
guide, as I thought, apparently lost his footing, dropped 
the camera equipment, cried out a warning, and fled. 
Poised precariously high upon a loose rock and ignorant 
of the cause, I failed to take heed. In fact I was more 
concerned with another sound one within a foot or 
two of my head. It was then I let go and leaped to 
the ground fifteen feet below. The cause of our hasty 
flight was a business-like hornets' nest, the largest I 
had seen up to that time. 

When matters had adjusted themselves we took 
another route to the top of the ruins. A pile of debris 
is all that remains of what once was a temple. These 
ruins would be of little interest were it not for their 
inclusion of an isolated archway. Two large, highly- 
carved monolithic stones, each weighing in excess of 
four and one half tons, form the piers for this strange 
opening, but the soffit of the stone which rests on the 
two columns is a priceless discovery. It bears the date 
corresponding to August 28, 619 A.D., in the Gregorian 
Calendar (according to one authority) and is known as 
the "Lintel" or "Arch of the Initial Series." (Plate 8. 
No.ll.) 

It is interesting to note that shortly after this date 
the Mayas abandoned Chichen-Itza. The reason is 
an unsolved mysteuy. Was it due to soil exhaustion? 
Did a powerful enemy drive them out? Or was it 
pestilence? 

Great as is the mystery of the coming of the Mayas 
into Yucatan, their desertion of Chichen-Itza and other 
cities is equally mysterious. Whatever the reason, their 
strange actions were doubtless due to definite motives. 
They were not nomadic or shiftless by nature. On 
the contrary, home life and culture were paramount 
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with them. Why then, did they leave the most beau 
tiful city in all the world, apparently in great haste? 

And again, why did they return after three hundred 
years, or, to be more accurate, in the year 987 A.D. ? 

To those who seek adventure, who crave mystery, 
who hunger to tread the paths of the unknown, there 
is no more fascinating subject, no place with more 
surprises, no center of earth offering greater stimula 
tion, than the jungles of Yucatan. 

A few miles beyond the Temple of the Initial 
Series we passed through a portion of the forest full 
of beauty. Mounds rose everywhere. Endless vines 
trailed over the low growth. Rare orchids, the most 
beautiful of all so-called parasites, lent their delicate 
shade to the brilliantly colored floral scheme. Giant 
ferns, cacti, and tall grass completed the thick carpet of 
wild plant life. 

My conclusions were that this open space was once 
a highly cultivated garden. Probably an exclusive 
residential center was formed around it; or it may 
have been a public park. The mounds surrounding it 
are evidently the remains of buildings. 

Passing through this unusual semi-clearing we 
climbed over a succession of high piles of fallen stones 
and at last stood in the midst of numerous interesting 
ruins. Some were partially exposed, others almost 
completely enveloped with underbrush, trees, cacti, 
and the inevitable vine. Among the cleared ruins was 
the Temple of Atlantean Figures containing the two 
largest monolithic carved stone stelae yet discovered 
in the Chichen-Itza area. 

The Temple of the Two Lintels and the Phallic 
are in a bad state of preservation and are of 
little interest to the general reader in their present 
condition. That the strange practice of phallic worship 
existed among the ancient Mayas during a portion of 
their existence is evident. How and why this cult was 
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known to them is outside the province of this story, 
but to those who are interested, see "Alantis, Mother 
of Empires. 55 

In the neighborhood we discovered numerous chol- 
tuns, (rainwater cisterns) but all were dry. At one 
point, however, my guide suddenly left me. He dis 
appeared into the brush by the simple method of 
cutting a path with his machete, only to reappear a 
few minutes later, beckoning me to follow. 

A hundred yards or so off the trail, due possibly 
to the uncanny sense possessed by all guides, he had 
found a small lava rock standing a foot or so above 
ground. The top formed a depression about the size 
of a large bowl, in which water stood. It was blackish- 
looking and covered with small, dead leaves and a film 
of pollen. We had long since run out of water so his 
discovery was a Godsend. Taking off his high crowned 
straw hat my companion inverted it in the pool, to 
serve as a strainer. In the semi-gloom I drank copiously 
of the cool, fresh liquid. 

Water is essential to maintain life everywhere; in 
Yucatan it is truly liquid gold. We, in civilized coun 
tries, are so accustomed to taking necessities for granted 
that to find a country waterless is incomprehensible. 
It may be surprising to learn that throughout the 
whole of Yucatan there are no rivers. There is water, 
rivers of it, all running north but well below the 
ground level. 

At Chichen-Itza the water level is at least 25 feet 
below the earth's surface. How then does it happen 
that the precious fluid, cool, sweet and fresh, was 
quietly filling this natural drinking bowl, elevated at 
least 3 feet above the ground? 

Some distance beyond the last-mentioned ruins, 
I visited what is, to my mind, the best Mayan restora 
tion work in Yucatan. It is known as the House of the 
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Three Lintels. This inimitable structure was, probably, 
the residence of a Mayan noble. 

As we emerged from the forest growth and first 
caught sight of this building, the dazzling brilliance 
of its clean, white stone walls accentuated by the black 
jungle background, produced a startling effect. No 
wonder the natives call it "La Gas a Blanc a" (The 
White House) . The beautifully executed, carved frieze, 
consisting of fret panels and groups of four columnettes 
spaced alternately and occupying almost half the height 
of the building, runs entirely around the four sides. 
An elaborate mask of Itzamna commands each of the 
four corners of the building. A simple base with a fret 
design encircles the building. The lower half of the 
wall surface between frieze and base is entirely plain. 
(Plate 9. No. 13.) 

There are three complete suites of rooms, each with 
a doorway, all on one side of the building. Over each 
opening is a stone lintel bearing Mayan glyphs. Dr. 
Morley told me an interesting story in connection 
with the three lintels and why he gave the building 
the name it bears. 

During the progress of the restoration work it was 
impossible to find the third lintel. This is the support 
ing stone which goes over the door opening to carry 
the wall load above. The workers sought it everywhere. 
Its loss was a complete mystery. The other two had been 
found where expected ; that is, on the ground directly 
beneath the door opening they had bridged. 

At the last moment, when it had been despaired of, 
a superintendent accidentally noticed a native woman, 
wife of one of the Maya laborers, mixing tortilla paste 
on half of the missing lintel. Inquiry led to the finding 
of the other half, which strangely enough was put to 
similar use. This half was found a mile or two away. 

The House of the Three Lintels is more than a 
mere structure it is a poem in stone. It is expressive 
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of the domestic, the intimacy of a home-loving people. 
As one explorer expressed himself, "It brings tears to 
my eyes." To me it resembles a sad-faced woman, who 
has experienced all that life has to offer but who now 
is seated alone, meditatively reviewing her past,... 
forlorn, friendless, deserted, surrounded with crushing 
tragedy but, still alluringly beautiful ! 

Regardless of the care and money which has been 
spent on the restoration of Chichen-Itza the true 
grandeur of this Mayan city cannot be fully appreci 
ated. The results accomplished are considerable, yet 
infinitesimal in comparison with the whole and it is 
difficult, therefore, to form a mental picture of this 
city in its original condition. It is beyond one's imagin 
ation to conceive the magnitude of the vanished Mayan 
empire. 

Reviewing the massive piles of ruins from numerous 
coigns of vantage I often stood aghast in the mere con 
templation of the multiplicity of Chichen-Itza's archi 
tectural masterpieces. True, a few buildings have been 
restored, a number stand partially exposed, but the 
vast majority lie buried. It calls for a great stretch of 
imagination to conceive a picture of the city in its 
original form. A Mayan city in its entirety, superbly 
clothed in all its pristine glory, its array of colors, 
gardened spaces and monumental grandeur, pulsating 
with life and activity, as it did one thousand years ago, 
must have presented a spectacle of entrancing beauty. 

In addition to visualizing the ensemble, one must 
take into consideration the host of details consisting of 
countless carved, moulded and decorated ceilings, walls, 
panels, columns, friezes and'cornices; and the cleverly 
plastered walls, all executed in brilliant colors ! 

There are approximately twenty-five such cities 
already known to exist in the Mayan area. These cities 
consist of scores of temples, palaces, pyramids, resi 
dences and ball-courts, not to mention the thousands 
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of less pretentious, less permanent huts of the working 
class. There is no example of architecture in the world 
like the Mayan style. Works of the Romans, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Indio-Chinese, such as the examples at Anghor ; 
each is distinct and, to a certain extent, unique. But they 
reflect to a degree a previous intelligence, a basic art 
from which they sprang. 

The works of the Mayas, on the other hand, stand 
alone 1 The beginning of their civilization lies in mys 
tery. The source of their glorious art is a subject which 
has created a host of diversified opinions, and, at 
present, one can but theorize as to their origin. Their 
architects were geniuses in design and its application. 
They were master builders of a high order. Small 
wonder, then, the world asks, "Who were the Mayas?" 
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CHAPTER VII 

ADVENTURES IN CHICHEN-ITZA 

"What is a cenote, and how does it form?" asked 
a Mexican Senator as we sat talking in a hotel lobby 
in the capital city of his country. For a Mexican to 
ask the question suggested that perhaps the reader 
also would like to know the answer. 

Yucatan is a land of unusual happenings, among 
them the cenote. A cenote is a natural well varying in 
size up to two hundred and fifty or three hundred feet 
in diameter. Numerous such wells exist in Yucatan, 
but on one occasion I had the unusual experience of 
being at what might be termed the birth of one. The 
day of my visit being marked by a series of interesting 
incidents, I will describe the happenings in detail. 

The recording of all subjects by photographs being 
ever uppermost in my mind, I decided early one 
morning to make the journey to what is known as the 
Gaverna, with the twofold purpose of securing photo 
graphs of it and pictures of the jaguar in his native 
haunts. I sought a Mayan guide, one capable of carry 
ing my weighty apparatus. To my dismay, I found 
none available. But, "Sefior could hire a boy!' 5 The 
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idea of a mere boy as a guide was tenable, but, alas! 
what of my heavy baggage? I inquired of a Maya 
who spoke Spanish and a few words of English: 

"I want a strong man guide. Carry much baggage. 
Mucho grandes sacos Sabe?" 

"Si, Senor Buen Muchacho, good boy Aguila; ver' 
strong." 

A lengthy argument and explanation failed to gain 
my point In despair I finally agreed at least to see the 
boy. In a few moments he stood before me, a remark 
ably pleasant looking child Yucatan is full of them. 
Aguila was bright-eyed, sturdy and healthy, but only 
twelve years of age, and naturally I doubted that he 
had the strength to carry a weighty load. However, 
seeing no other way out of it I decided to take a chance. 

Indicating one of the heavy cases as his burden I 
picked up the other three. With astonishing ease he 
passed the strap around his forehead and after carefully 
adjusting it signed to me (he spoke only the Mayan 
tongue) to place another of the cases on top of the one 
he was carrying. Highly amused I did so. To my 
utter astonishment he calmly stalked off with no fur 
ther comment. He was carrying a load of almost one 
hundred pounds. 

Incidentally, I might mention, we walked six 
miles through none too easy jungle trails, in scorching 
heat, descended the steep walls of the Caverna and, 
at sunset, returned to camp, having tramped over 
twelve miles. Aguila carried his burden cheerfully, 
easily. He led on the trail, never resting unless I 
insisted. At the end of this strenuous day's work I 
took a photograph of him. He was still fresh, alert, 
smiling. (Plate 18. No. 32.) 

The trail to the Caverna led through a dense part 
of the jungle with considerable growth well above our 
heads. Many areas were completely overgrown, form 
ing dark tunnels. As we entered them, one after another, 
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I experienced increasing anticipation of encountering 
the unreal. The awesome surroundings, the uncanny 
silence, created a tenseness I had not felt while journey 
ing along the usual prepared jungle trail. Perhaps 
the queer stories I had learned of the neighborhood 
had something to do with it weird stories of spooks, 
death stalking on padded feet; in fact, generally 
speaking, this was a good area to remain away from. 

Suddenly we left the trail and cut our way through 
a quarter of a mile of dense foliage. Abruptly we arrived 
at the edge of the giant pit, and began a hazardous 
descent. We found the almost obliterated animal trail 
blocked by fallen trees and overhanging vines. The 
surroundings were gloomy as we cautiously lowered 
ourselves over the damp, slippery rocks and rotting 
tree trunks. Most amazing to me was the extraordinary 
change in vegetation, from thorn thicket, cactus and 
vine along the trails behind us, to advanced, full tropi 
cal verdure in the sunken area. The heat was suffocating. 
Almost filling the giant pit were mango trees, cocoa- 
nut palms, giant ferns and enormous light-green 
hanging vines much thicker and longer than those 
seen in the jungle proper. These vines extended from 
70 to 80 feet above our heads down to the bottom of 
the Caverna. A variety of plants with gorgeous, huge 
leaves helped to swell the collection. As I rested on 
the floor of the "great hole" I felt as though I had 
suddenly been transplanted into another land. All 
things were viewed in an eerie half-light. It was much 
like a scene on the bottom of the ocean. It did not seem 
real; in fact, it resembled a stage setting, wherein 
gnomes would shortly perform peculiar antics. 

Depositing my paraphernalia in a fairly dry spot, 
I explored every nook and cranny. It required care 
ful and patient maneuvering to make a complete tour, 
due to the density of the undergrowth. We clambered 
over rotting timbers, fungus, slimy surfaces of fallen 
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trees, and moss-covered rocks. Deep within the shad 
ows, in one section were shallow caves formed of 
stalactite construction. At that point we found a small 
pool of water. This was the lowest point in the immense 
depression. 

Moisture drips from the oozy roof formation of 
the grotto-like opening. Most of the water in the pool 
is due to the fact that the water level, commonly in 
evidence under all of Yucatan, has been reached. 

Apparently the conception and life in embryo of 
a cenote is universal in all cases in Yucatan. It was 
fortunate that I was privileged to be present at the 
birth of one. This child of erosion is the most valued 
progeny of the land; it is more precious than gold 
or jewels. 

The process is probably somewhat as follows: In 
certain areas, where the soil is more impervious, 
moisture is retained longer. This condition favors more 
luxuriant verdure. The ultimate dead and rotting 
vegetation causes corrosive action in the coral lime 
stone base. In time, the latter is eaten away until the 
water level is reached. The moisture in the cenote 
accounts for the almost unbearable heat. 

On one occasion while discussing the subject of 
water supply with the elder Senor Martinez, he said : 

"You delight in referring to my country as one of 
mystery. You are right, Senor. It is a country possessing 
many things and conditions out of the ordinary." 

"Your rivers, for instance," I interrupted. 

"Si, Senor. In this silent land no rivers are to be 
seen, yet we have them, deep below the surface. In 
your country, in most parts, you bore for water and 
get it. In Yucatan we bore and sometimes get no water, 
because the boring is not over an underground river. 
Sometimes we get water but it is no good too much 
lime. Yes, ours is a strange country, but it is also very 
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wonderful, and we love it, Senor," he concluded, with 
a smile. 

Despite my diligent search, I failed to find a 
jaguar, although there was plenty of evidence that the 
spot was favored by the savage jungle queen. I did, 
however, secure an excellent picture in the depths of 
the cenote. (Plate 9. No. 14.) 

At nightfall rny guide and I journeyed back on 
the lonely trail. As we neared the native hut in Chichen- 
Itza which served as my headquarters, I met Emma 
Lindsey Squires, the writer, and her husband. Even 
in the Chichen-Itza area it is rare to meet any one on 
the trail, more so to meet a friend. It happened that 
for a few days we three were sharing quarters in a 
native hut 

It was totally dark when we arrived at the hacienda. 
All of us were weary and hungry. The native women 
prepared what they thought was suitable sustenance for 
three famished Americanos, although I am not sure they 
knew just how nearly famished we were. When the 
food was placed before us it brought tears to our eyes 
scalding, hot tears from the authoress and tears of 
chagrin and the gnashing of teeth from her husband. 
For my part, I was sorry, deeply sorry, for the extreme 
youth of the lone chicken which had given its life in 
vain. The small collection of black beans which pre 
ceded the dismembered baby chick looked so discon 
solate we had not the heart to touch them. The native 
chocolate for which the Mayas are particularly famous, 
was abominable, and became the subject which finally 
brought matters to a head. Our joint protests brought to 
light the fact that there was no more food for a day 
or so at least With grim jokes and an air of bravado, 
we took to the trail to cool our fevered brows, and 
incidentally, to soothe our aching voids. 

Returning near the hour of midnight, our hunger 
unappeased though we were mentally mollified in a 
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measure, we met a native cart filled with Mexican 
musicians who had been entertaining the members of 
the Carnegie Expedition at the hacienda. 

The upshot of our casual meeting was unique to 
say the least Seated on the trail, with our electric 
flashlights continually scanning the immediate area 
for scorpions, tarantulas and other unpleasant creatures, 
we enjoyed an hour of delightful Mexican music. The 
leader, whose name unfortunately I forget, was a fam 
ous composer and musician. They played and sang 
many of his creations. 

As we sat in this impromptu gathering in the middle 
of the trail at the hour of midnight, surrounded by 
jungle growth, I recalled some of the stories I had 
heard concerning the immediate locality. 

Edward H. Thompson, who lived in the hacienda 
as U. S. Consul for so many years, remembers that 
particular spot when it was decidedly unhealthful. 
Dangerous jaguars with swift, silent approach played 
havoc with his prize cattle. Monster snakes, sixteen to 
twenty feet long, were frequent visitors. Now, thanks 
to the watchfulness of the keepers and the frequent 
presence of native human beings, these dreaded wild 
creatures have retreated into the less frequented areas 
not many yards away, true, but only occasionally do 
they venture forth in the immediate neighborhood. 

That night we slung our hammocks side by side 
and philosophically discussed the various grades of 
hunger pangs. 

My hammock was hung directly across the path 
formed by the two door openings of the native hut, 
one on either side of the building. The calm cool 
nights in Yucatan are conducive to refreshing sleep. 
Scarcely had we closed our eyes in a much-needed 
repose when we were awakened with a violent start. 
The cause was a ghastly, blood-curdling scream which 
ended in a long, piercing high squeal. 
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All was dark, yet dimly I could see the outline of 
my two companions sitting up in their hammocks. 

"What was that?" asked the lady. 

At that moment another unearthly scream rent the 
silence of the night 

"Heavens," said the husband, "sounds as though a 
native were killing his wife." 

"Will somebody see what has happened?" asked 
the lady, greatly alarmed and glaring at me. 

Being nearest the opening, and having my flash 
light in hand, I felt that the request was purely personal. 
Meanwhile the screams and shrieks continued, though 
never twice from the same spot 

In pajamas and slippers I sought the scene of the 
trouble. A few minutes later I returned. 

"A vampire alighted on the back of a pig and 
sucked his blood. Before I reached the spot it flew 
away," I reported. 

Again we slept 

Later, I was once more rudely awakened. The same 
hog was the cause. This time, however, he was rubbing 
his bony back on the underside of my hammock. Be 
fore I had regained my equilibrium and sought my 
boots, he had rolled over, apparently exhausted, and 
composed himself to sleep directly beneath me. In 
disgust, though a bit appreciative of the honor, I de 
cided to remove the pest. So as not to disturb my com 
panions, I quietly escorted the unwanted guest to the 
open spaces and returned. Just as I was about to roll into 
my hammock I noticed two large pools of blood directly 
beneath it, evidently from the wounds made by the 
vampire. In further disgust, but too tired to remove the 
mess, I soon fell asleep. 

Before dawn the next morning I rose and was on 
my way, seeking new trails and other ruins. My com 
panions remained in sound slumber. 

When I returned to the Mayan hut that night, the 
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natives eyed me with mistrust, mingled with admiration. 
It appeared that the hog had vanished. The natives 
reported the loss to my friends who, in fiendish delight, 
reminded them of my ravenous hunger the night be 
fore and by inuendos implied that I had killed and 
eaten the pig whole, uncooked. The gruesome tale 
naturally awed the natives. But what a feat! And, I 
might add, what a reputation I It was not until a late 
hour that my friends confessed the part they had played, 
and as I was supposed to enjoy the joke I joined their 
boisterous laughter. 

The next morning the mystery was solved. It ap 
peared that the native woman who owned the pig 
unwittingly became the cause of my being held under 
suspicion. Without announcing the fact, she had 
killed the animal shortly after I left for the jungle 
the previous morning. Its pieces were, at the moment 
of my trial, hanging on the line to cure. I felt I had 
an excellent case of defamation of character. 

Many times thereafter Emma Lindsey, her husband 
and I accidentally met in various places, before our 
final parting in Mexico City. Our joint experiences, 
however, though interesting and worthy of recounting, 
form no part of this story. We leave them, to follow 
their adventurous journeys alone. Personally, I enjoyed 
their companionship. They were always cheerful, hu 
morous and lovable. 

When Stephens visited Chichen-Itza in 1841, the 
proprietor of the hacienda offered him hospitality. 
Upon arrival, however, (as he tells the story) the gates 
were shut in his face. His unexpected arrival found 
the major domo with his hands and incidentally the 
hacienda full of women and children. Stephens, 
therefore, was forced to take up his quarters in a 
hut consisting of pole walls and a thatched roof ad 
joining the casa walls. 

I had the experience of hanging my hammock in 
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the same dwelling, looking up at the same roof poles, 
listening to the lizards and snakes rustling in the same 
thatch, almost one hundred years later. Furthermore, I 
had the pleasure of dining many times in the old casa. 
This charming building has housed very many interest 
ing people, the first-recorded was John Burke, in the 
year 1838. Among the last was a woman Mrs. 
"Teddy" Roosevelt. 

The casa is a rambling group of buildings forming 
a large three-sided courtyard, a low wall and entrance 
gate forming the fourth side. For many years before 
the Carnegie Expedition took over the premises it was 
the residence of Edward H. Thompson, whose patience 
and untiring efforts have done much toward bringing 
Chichen-Itza to the attention of the public. Today, 
little has changed except that the Carnegie Institute 
has added a small, very modern and well equipped 
hospital, and has made minor changes for the better 
ment of the interior. 

An electric light plant is installed, together with 
all modern electrical conveniences, including laundry 
and kitchen appliances. Another feature, which is a 
recent innovation, is a tennis court for the diversion of 
the expedition members. The entire establishment now 
resembles a well-regulated, private residence of a 
wealthy Spanish family instead of headquarters for 
a party of explorers. 

An old Spanish chapel near the casa adds to the 
simile, except that the tolling bell, instead of calling 
workers to prayer, now announces the hours of meals. 

All in all, the casa is very charming, a refreshing 
oasis in the uninviting jungle. In the courtyard is an 
enormous beech tree which Mr. Thompson procured 
from England and planted many years ago. This 
magnificent specimen, the outstanding tree of the coun 
try, is doomed, however, to an early demise. The perni 
cious growth of parastic vines is slowly but surely 
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accomplishing the deadly work. In a few short years 
its present glory will be but a memory. 

As I stood looking at the magnificent example of 
arboreous life, I could not help but think how much 
it resembled the trusting human male under the seduc 
tive wiles of a scheming adventuress. The bluff and 
honest beech apparently has fallen an easy victim to 
the soft caresses of the beautiful sycophant. Did ever 
the siren of Greek mythology lure the sailor to doom 
with more insidious guile? 

One day beneath this lordly beech I sat with a 
group of visiting archeologists discussing the subject 
of the Mayas. One phase of the argument concerned 
the method in which they carved exquisite panels on 
wood and stone. I heard one say, in answer to a ques 
tion, "Yes, it is quite true. The Mayas used bird 
bones for drills and obsidian for tools, and faced the 
stones by using sand, rope and water. Very crude, 
wasn't it?" 

"But," said another, "didn't the Mayas have metal 
tools?" 

"No," said the first speaker. "Metal tools were 
unknown to them." 

I was amazed at this conversation. I could not 
understand how men of science, archeologists, believed 
such amazing inaccuracies, especially when consider 
ing the Mayas' prolific output of carvings, mouldings 
and sculpture. Not only is there considerable evidence 
both tangible and in writings to prove that the 
Mayas used metal tools, but a careful inspection of 
their work clearly indicates the clean cut of a metal edge. 

Recalling numerous similar remarks which I had 
read in various scientific and quasi-technical articles 
from time to time, I realized how writers, with merely 
a superficial knowledge, have been misled. 

These gross misstatements are a grievous slander on 
the Mayan intelligence. The reader will see the logic 
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in believing that a people, possessing the obviously 
high mentality of the Mayas, would experience little 
difficulty in devising practical tools wherewith to 
execute the carving and moulding on wood and stone 
which their genius had conceived. With crude, in 
adequate tools there would have been little inducement 
to design intricate bas-relief and minute undercut 
sculptures. However, the question as whether or not 
they had tools is settled : they had plenty and of remark 
able efficiency. This is a fact which Willard, in his 'City 
of the Sacred Well," amply substantiates. 

Willard stood alongside Thompson when the latter 
brought up many treasures from the bottom of the 
Sacred Well at Chichen-Itza. Among the items were 
a number of metal CHISELS. He (Willard) took numer 
ous photographs of the recovered tools. Speaking of 
them he says, "But for carving wood and stone they had 
chisels and knives with tempered copper alloy edges, 
also bronze, from a high admixture of tin to pure 
copper." (Plate 32. No. 54.) 

The absence of metal tools in the excavations 
or amid the ruins is accounted for by the fact that the 
Mayas secreted them from the Spaniards whenever 
possible, as the latter had exaggerated ideas as to their 
worth, thinking they contained gold. 

Histories recite in many places that at one time the 
Spaniards gathered a vast quantity of copper and 
bronze tools and sent them to Spain, mistaking the 
bright appearance of the tools for gold. 

In the MOTUL we read: "They (the Mayas) came 
with all this knowledge of the arts fully developed 
and proceeded to go right to work with the metal tools 
they had brought with them" 

Archbishop Landa says: "they had some certain 
kind of white brass, with a little mixture of gold, 
from which they made .... a small chisel with which 
they made their idols." 
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Thompson found chisels of all sizes in the Sacred 
Well at Chichen-Itza, with tops burred over, show 
ing much use. In Brinton's "Maya Hieroglyphics" 
there is a full description of the tools used by the 
Mayas. 

According to Landa they had metal tools of hard 
bronze, of all sizes from the width of a modern en 
graving tool to three and four inches across: axes of 
silica iron, the hardness of tooled steel, from two inches 
to four inches in width; knives with the cutting edge 
of a razor and a temper sufficient to enable carving in 
hard wood; awls with points as sharp as modern 
needles ; hatchets with wooden handles. They sharpened 
their tools by pounding them with a stone. 

Obsidian tools and even bird bone drills were no 
doubt used, but not to execute the carvings which so 
profusely adorn their buildings. The rare occasions on 
which tools have been discovered is further accounted 
for by the fact that everything of a movable nature, 
such as furniture, rugs, ornaments and paintings (if any) 
have long since vanished, each conquest and raid reduc 
ing the quantity. 

Regarding the statement that twisted rope and sand 
and water provided the means of levelling stone sur 
faces, I would say that this is but the brain figment of 
an over-enthusiastic scribe. 

The Mayas did not take "centuries" and "eons" to 
construct their buildings as some writers would have 
us believe. Neither did many generations of craftsmen 
work on one stone. If, as the Chronicles say, Ku- 
kul-Can supervised the erection of many cities, in 
cluding several great palaces and temples, during 
his stay in Yucatan, it looks as though our modern 
ideas as to architectural speed would be modified by 
a study of the methods of that long-since-departed 
bearded gentleman. 

There is absolutely no evidence that the erection 
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of these ancient buildings occupied vast periods of 
time from commencement to completion. There is 
much evidence to the contrary. Of course, employing 
the bird bone, rope, sand and water theory, one would 
have to figure in EONS and CENTURIES. The coming of 
the Spaniards was not for the betterment of the natives. 
Theirs was purely a visit of pillage, and whatever 
movable objects of value remained in the ancient Mayan 
structures they promptly confiscated. The invaders 
destroyed, without qualms, all that appeared idolatrous ; 
in fact, everything they did not understand. They 
tore down temples and palaces in their quest for gold 
and jewels, and tortured the gentle Mayas in an effort 
to wrench secrets from them; but they were sadly 
disappointed. What gold or other metals the Mayas 
used was procured probably through trading with the 
far East and West, direct or through South American 
bartering tribes. The Mayas in Yucatan were not a 
maritime nation and had no ports suitable for extensive 
foreign commerce. 

That the Mayas in Yucatan were influenced by 
the Asiatics and Europeans is generally believed. 
How the contact came about after their arrival in 
Central America is purely guesswork. The foreign 
influence is as mysterious to most students as are many 
other puzzling Mayan situations. 

It was because of a variety of speculative opinions 
and theories, mostly at variance with one another, that 
I was led into the research field. After over eleven 
years intensive study of the Mayan subject, covering 
numerous contributory sciences, I wrote "Atlantis, 
Mother of Empires" in which I have formulated what 
I believe to be the first cohesive correlation of Maya 
history. A very brief synopsis of this correlation, 
is included in this book under chapter three ; "Mother 
of Empires," and the importance which I attach to 
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correcting misleading statements concerning the an 
cient Mayas, justifies repetition of certain information. 

The statement of one writer that there are "three 
books of the Chilan-Balam," is another example of 
erroneous information. It is true that there are only 
three Mayan books extant, and from such parts of 
them as can be diciphered comes valuable information ; 
but they are not the Chilan-Balam. The latter were 
written in Maya but with Spanish characters, and 
were sixteen in number. 

The three ancient Mayan books, or Codices, kiiown 
to be in existence, are the Dresden Codex, reposing 
in the Museum of that city in Germany; the Peresianus 
Codex, in Paris, France; and the Tro-Cortesianus Co 
dex, in Madrid, Spain. The Mayas manufactured a 
smooth-surfaced paper consisting of pressed maguey 
pulp, having a coating of fine lime. This proved suit 
able for drawing the designs of their buildings and 
writings. Some books were also written on prepared 
deerskin and upon bark. 

The three Codices are illuminated manuscripts, 
written on both sides of lime-surfaced maguey paper 
and folded like a Japanese screen. The drawings were 
made in black and various colors. The subjects treat 
of the Calendar and Religious Ceremonies. Early ac 
counts state that the Mayas had many books on such 
subjects as medicine, civil and religious history, rites 
and magic. 

The ancient Mayas were not small-minded or 
impractical dreamers. Theirs was a cultured, robust, 
vigorous mentality the result of centuries of continu 
ous advancement They had a practical system of 
government; were scientists, advanced astronomers, 
astrologers and philosophers. As designers they have 
had few equals. They are probably the only people 
who created designs in pure abstract. Their architects 
were among the boldest and most efficient in the history 
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of architecture. They were masters of the building 
crafts and geniuses in mass grouping of stone. They 
built more than walls they inspired the inanimate 
material with vibrant life. They did what only the 
greatest of all masters can do, instilled a soul within 
those assembled pieces of stone. The presence of the 
soul within a building is always felt. It speaks to you 
as you stand within its presence. It demands your 
attention, inspires you with courage, enthusiasm, ad 
miration. There is an unaccountable attraction such as 
permeates some human beings. It is not in the eyes of 
the latter, particularly, or the nose or the mouth. It is 
that intangible something which we term, for want of a 
better name, personality. 

And so these structures erected by the Mayas possess 
that intangible "something," It is not the openings, or 
any particular detail in design. It is the soul of the 
ensemble which beckons you. You recognize it by 
a friendliness, an appeal. You are attracted because 
it satisfies. It is just as evident obversely as the repulsion 
which you feel as you journey up and down some 
squalid American and European streets. 

The average city of our present age reminds me of 
a wax-works show, whose heterogeneous, glaring-eyed 
monstrosities stand stiff and ungainly. One gazes upon 
row after row of murderers, politicians, historical 
characters, kings mostly poor imitations of real some 
bodies, badly executed effigies without a soul. Now and 
again one meets the genuine article wedged in between 
an apology and an excuse. Immediately it speaks of 
reality. It breathes. It is living. 

As one walks among the few uncovered buildings 
amid the Yucatan ruins, it becomes evident that the 
Mayas have left us far more than a wax-works show. 
Their buildings are not imitations. They are of a root 
style, positive. They do not glare inanely. The Mayas 
did not leave us streets of unsightly excrescences such 
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as comprise our modern cities. Their art was a finished 
science. It had passed the experimental stage long years, 
yes centuries before the earliest-dated structure was 
uncovered. There are no monstrosities no one build 
ing disgracing its neighbors. All are monuments, per- 
fect.Their cities were art symphonies, classically written. 

Does this suggest a civilization of barbarians? 
Of savages? 

Before leaving the Chichen-Itza area an incident 
well worth mentioning occurred, I had taken a new 
trail to a point where I found two remarkable serpent 
column capitals (never before recorded, I believe) 
standing side by side on the ground in the middle of 
the jungle. It was just after my guide and I had passed 
over a stone in the ground, carved with a full-sized 
jaguar, that a native brought a message to me. 

I was amazed at the ease with which he had trailed 
me. The incident so impressed itself upon my mind 
that later, when I returned to Merida, I recounted the 
matter to Sefior Martinez. 

"Tell me, how did he manage it?" I asked. 

"He followed the cuts of the machete." 

"But," I countered, "there were many machete 
cutters and many new trails in the neighboring jungle." 

"Eduardo told him the name of your guide. He 
knows his 'cut,' " replied Martinez with a smile. "You 
see," he continued, "a Maya uses his machete as you 
use a pen or pencil. You write what you call a certain 
style. Your friends can recognize your handwriting. 
As with the pen, so with the machete. The individual 
leaves his mark in the manner in which he cuts the 
trees and brush, the manner in which he hacks the 
vines so high above ground ; just such an angle of cut, 
straight across, starting to the left or to the right, an 
upward or a downward cut many little distinguish 
ing marks, perfectly legible to one who reads the books 
of the jungle." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

UXMAL 

The day I set out for Uxmal (pronounced Ooch- 
marl, and meaning Three Times Rebuilt) and the 
unknown, marked the beginning of the Great Adven 
ture not that the unusual was missing from my 
previous wanderings. But now the human contact was 
cut. From now on I was to be off the beaten trail. By 
that I do not mean to say that Chichen-Itza is already 
an overworked tourist Mecca, far from it, though it is 
the best known of all the Mayan cities. There, work 
men are restoring some of the buildings; natives and 
their families have rubbed shoulders with at least a 
little of the outside world; one can procure food and 
water; and it has about it an air of "shortly open for 
business." 

Uxmal, on the other hand, holds the lure of the 
wilds. It is of the gods, with power in reserve and 
conscious of its great strength. Entrenched in its 
stronghold of isolation it commands respect, even awe. 
To consort with this jungle despot demands the stamina 
of man. Its laws are inexorable. To approach its 
hardened walls is to accept its challenge. Conceived 
with foresight by mental giants it has conserved its 
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forces in defiance of time and vandalism until today 
it stands master of conditions. It will take many decades 
to wrest supremacy from UxmaFs powerful grasp. It 
will fight strenuously. Therein lies our admiration, 
even love for it. No wonder it savors of adventure! 
Even the trail which leads to its battered walls pulsates 
with an unforgettable throb. 

Turning west did not restrict the flow of experiences 
Fate had scattered over my previous trails, in fact 
there was a decided increase. Events followed one 
another rapidly. Each step further into the jungle 
raised new excitement and interest. There was no 
complaining for lack of action. Every day from the 
hour preceding dawn until the hour the jaguar stalked 
his prey was crowded with the unexpected. 

On my return from Chichen-Itza to Merida, I 
had immediately commenced outfitting and preparing 
for the western journey. In planning my expedition 
I had decided on numerous small pieces of baggage in 
place of unwieldy cases. Of course, to transport my 
equipment to and from Yucatan, I resorted to commodi 
ous trunks; but in travelling through the jungle the 
smaller packages proved to be the more practical. 
In the civilized areas, such as to and from the train, 
a porterage charge of one peso is made for each pack 
age, at each point of transfer. But the cost is offset in 
the jungle by the ease of handling. 

The train journey from Merida to Muna, the nearest 
railroad point to Uxmal, is, if possible, more interest 
ing than the eastern run to Dzitas. The trail is less 
frequented and, in consequence, the Yucatecans or 
Spanish-Mexican influence among the native Mayas 
is less. The country through which the railroad pierces 
appears wilder than the eastern run, the jungle more 
dense. It thereby possesses a greater air of mystery. 
The lure deepens as the distance increases from 
Merida; there is a sense of extreme isolation and 
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utter loneliness. Perhaps it was merely fancy, but I 
imagined that realms of magic were at hand as I 
stood gazing at the limitless veil shrouding the un 
known. The veil existed in Chichen-Itza, but it was 
less substantial there, perhaps due to the presence of 
human beings. But toward Uxmal, Mayapan and 
Kabah it became startlingly tangible. Its gossamer 
fabric was visible. The slow waving folds were tan 
talizing in their reality, enigmatic; yet I knew I was 
to pass beyond. 

It was toward dusk when we entered the large 
plaza of the Pueblo of Muna, until then one of the 
most typically native villages I had encountered. Pablo 
Pantoja and May, my guides, and a Government engi 
neer were at the station to meet me. As we walked into 
the center of the town, a badly-battered Ford (in the 
service of the Tulane Expedition) containing my 
baggage, staggered awkwardly and slowly over the 
uneven road. The inhabitants, as usual, turned out to 
gaze at me with curious eyes, and the sight of the 
automobile so increased their curiosity that they fol 
lowed quietly, at a respectful distance, evidently hoping 
we would shortly make a stop. 

Wherever Yucatecan business invades the Mayan 
pueblo, Spanish influence is noticeable in its buildings. 
Muna is no exception. However, distinctive native 
characteristics and charm predominate. 

The warm rays of the lowering sun bathed Muna's 
historic walls in Turneresque splendor; the rock-strewn 
streets were shadow-splashed. The surroundings and 
the presence of white-robed women, dark-skinned, 
with black hair, left no doubt that I stood within the 
very heart of Mayaland. 

As we waited at one corner of the Plaza while 
Enrosa, the engineer, visited a medico to have an 
injection of malaria antitoxin, evening shadows began 
to fall. The old Spanish church, reddened by the dying 
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sun, looked ethereal, unreal. Black and grays outlined 
the municipal or civic buildings; and long shadows 
from the low, white houses forming the west side of 
the great square, covered one-third of the barren 
ground of the plaza. Huge black vultures, sinister- 
looking, sat in a row on the church wall. One or two 
were soaring aloft taking a last look for likely prey 
ere the day closed. Others were hopping in ungainly 
leaps over the uneven ground. 

Behind me I heard glasses tinkling in a nearby 
cerveceria. Faint specks of light sprang up in numer 
ous dwellings. The dim outline of human forms moved 
with expanding and contracting shadows on the walls 
of the queer little corner store. Low-spoken tones lent 
added weirdness to the scene. Then the sun disappeared. 

Enrosa returned to my side. A native was politely 
addressing me in Mayan. Pablo was inviting me to 
share his Tequila. Two old men sat on a nearby stone. 
Phantoms of white-robed women with black rebozos 
over their heads passed silently. There was a hush 
a reverential hush. Standing in the almost Stygian 
darkness I had a strange sense of living in the mystic 
past I turned and followed my companions in silence. 
We entered a native hut which was in complete dark 
ness. Pablo passed through a deep archway and into 
a walled courtyard. Shortly he returned and informed 
us that he had made arrangements for a meal. A shy 
little girl entered with a lighted wax candle and fixed 
it in its own grease on the long board which was to 
serve as our dining table. 

The native woman preparing the meal in the 
covered court worked alone and in the dark. A dull 
red glow from the lighted sticks on top of a cairn of 
stones indicated the fire over which she cooked. Shortly 
we were served with hot, black bean soup, tortillas, 
chicken hash and a sweet native pastry; also a large 
bowl of chocolate. The four of us began eating in 
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silence, each filled with his own thoughts. Presently 
my companions started a conversation in low tones, in 
the Mayan tongue. Later Enrosa spoke Spanish, and 
Pablo spoke a few words of English which he had 
picked up from an explorer a year or so previously. 
Toward the end of the meal their conversation warmed 
up, Pablo's shy glances became less frequent and the 
tenseness of new acquaintanceship relaxed. In the 
light of the flckering candle the scene was singularly 
impressive. Deep shadows surrounded us. The gray- 
white walls merged into a gloom with irregular inky 
slits for doorways. A large, black spider hung down 
from the ceiling on a long thread, a foot above our 
heads. A pig snored in the corner. 

Pablo's soft, drawling, low-spoken broken English 
intrigued me. He was typically Mayan featured, stocky 
and exceedingly superstitious, yet kindly and faithful. 
When I took the trail to Oxkutzcab two weeks later I 
was forced to leave him behind, for which I was 
sorry. 

After the meal we stumbled up the unlighted street 
and visited the village store to purchase food. It 
was impossible to procure eggs or chickens despite 
the fact that I saw plenty of the latter. This condition 
I found in all outlying points. Eggs and chickens form 
the staple diet, yet the stock is barely sufficient to 
satisfy the immediate needs of the inhabitants. 

Surrounded by a small crowd of natives we care 
fully arranged my numerous packages in the auto 
mobile, afterwards adding a quantity of recently pur 
chased food stuffs. Our onlookers were amused as we 
four proceeded to board the already overburdened 
vehicle. Amid sharp backfiring, loud explosions, 
screaming gears, raucous noises from the horn, the 
barking of scores of village dogs and the laughter and 
shouted good-wishes of the natives, we bumped along 
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in low gear, headed for Uxmal, twenty-odd miles 
away. 

On the summit of the steep hill at the outskirts of 
the village we stopped at Pablo's request while several 
women brought calabashes filled with water for the 
radiator, which by this time was boiling furiously. This 
was our last touch with humanity. From then on we 
journeyed into the wilds. 

The trail is cut in a circuitous route through the 
jungle and I was under the impression that it was the 
worst in Yucatan; but at that time I did not know of 
the trail from Oxkutzcab to Tabi or from Santa Ana 
to Kabah, over which you may pass with me later. 

We were roughly shaken, yet, strange to say, my 
chief concern was for the luckless automobile. Succeed 
ing events, however, forced me to realize that this 
experience was exceedingly mild in the life of this 
particular Ford, and certainly no cause for alarm. 
Pale rays from a young moon cast an eerie glow through 
the tangled vines and jungle growth. At times we were 
in complete darkness as we passed through a tunnel 
of trees. The only workable headlight gave an occa 
sional glow. It was out most of the time. 

One league from the ruins at Uxmal we passed the 
Hacienda. In the ghostly light of the moon it looked to 
be an abode of evil spirits. Most of the buildings lay in 
deep shadow, the openings appeared black and menac 
ing. The portions in the moonlight appeared ghastly. 

As I first glimpsed this historic casa my impression 
was that it exuded a mixture of inhospitality and 
gruesomeness. In the daylight it loses, somewhat, its 
forbidding aspect and at a distance resembles a baronial 
home. It is dilapidated and greatly in need of repair, 
but there is abundance of charm and romance in its 
appearance. Its vast court still retains the cattle yard, 
the iron-railed balconies, stone steps, water tanks and an 
air of dampness. Its chapel, which forms a part of 
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the hacienda buildings, was at one-time a sacred pre 
cinct, revered by the Mayas; now it is a dirty, dust- 
laden room, its ecclesiastic objects just so much rubbish. 
The altar, the Bishop's chair, and the Crucifix have 
degenerated to mere receptacles for trash and debris. 
I purchased from the caretaker a water gourd which 
was hanging on the Crucifix. A horse saddle hung on 
the opposite arm. 

As we slowly made our way over the rocky ground 
to the ruins, I thought of the stories I had read of the 
first recorded visit of a white man to this territory, 
of over one hundred years ago. That description in all 
details fits the present, only that no longer is the 
hacienda a bee hive of activity. The once fertile lands 
are now jungle-grown. 

Suddenly, we came to an abrupt stop. 

"The ruins, Sefior," said Pablo, serenely. "Gas- 
wagon eh she stop here get out," he added, 
with an effort. He was quite proud of the few English 
words he knew. 

Silhouetted against the blue of the night rose the 
Adivino, the tall, steep pyramid on top of which stand 
the ruins of two temples, one below the other. As May 
(pronounced 'My') took care of the baggage, I has 
tened with Pablo over the foot trail encircling the 
pyramid, across a clearing, and into the vast courtyard 
of the Casa de las Monjas. (Plate 11. No. 17.) 

There, standing in the light, coming from an open 
ing in the east wing, was Frans Blom, who had heard 
our noisy approach. With a cry of genuine welcome 
this hospitable explorer advanced to greet me. He and 
his men had just finished installing a portable electric 
light plant which they had laboriously freighted in. 
For the first time, modernism had crept within those 
hallowed walls. 

As all of us were tired we soon sought a well-earned 
night's rest. Some of the Tulane members had long 
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since gone to bed. That night my hammock was slung 
between the walls of a native Mayan hut to the east 
of the Adivino. Alongside was another hammock in 
which slept one of my companions of the trail, the 
engineer, whose lusty snores awoke the echoes. There 
was much to think over and, despite my physical 
weariness, it was long into the night before I invited 
sleep. The rodents and snakes in the high-thatched 
roof created a continuous rustle, but it was more than 
that which kept me awake the stentorian nasal 
percussions produced by my companions increased in 
volume, and finally became unbearable. Suddenly a 
small snake fell from the roof onto my hammock. With 
a heave I flung the reptile, without intent, across the 
intervening space between the hammocks. To my 
amusement, the wriggling nuisance alighted over the 
open mouth of the engineer. His yell and surprised 
leap landed him on the ground. After that peace 
reigned. 

In the quiet that followed I fell an easy victim to 
a self-satisfied smugness. No doubt it was due to a sense 
of achievement; the partial attainment of one of the 
greatest objectives in my dream of years. Impatiently 
I waited the coming of daylight which would reveal 
to me the treasures of Uxmal. 

Since the visit to Uxmal > of which I write, accom- 
odations for travellers have been provided in the haci 
enda. 
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CHAPTER IX 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE 

"Come out! Come out quickly !" 

Half dragged, scrambling up a crumbled wall and 
through a narrow opening, I finally stood beside Frans 
Blom. (Plate 18. No. 30.) 

"What's wrong?" I demanded, amazed at his alac 
rity and concern. 

"Didn't you see it? the piconey?" 

"The lizard?" I asked. He nodded. 

"The natives say that little fellow can poison one's 
shadow. Anyhow, it is a dangerous companion." We 
each broke into a sheepish grin. 

Curious, I turned and peered again into the 
ragged hole we had so unceremoniously climbed 
through. We were standing precariously on a high 
pile of fallen cut stones just one more temple in ruins. 

We had risen before dawn and, after a hasty 
breakfast, had entered the jungle, bent on exploring; 
cutting new trails. As the sun appeared, the heat 
continued with its deadly work where it had left off 
the day before. Cutting left and right, with keen- 
edged, long-bladed machetes we slowly penetrated 
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the dense matted vines, trees and undergrowth. Each 
stroke caused a light cloud of powdered dry leaves, 
pollen and the ever-present, dreaded garrapatas to 
rise and settle over us. 

In a short while our bare arms, face and all 
exposed parts of the body were covered with this 
gray-looking dust. The natives never leave their arms, 
nor in fact any part of the body, uncovered more than 
necessary. Personally, I felt that semi-nudity down to 
the waist was preferable. Of course I was wrong. The 
native, as always, was right. 

Each of us was perspiring freely. Working in 
the jungle during the day is one continuous Turkish 
bath. But now and again something of interest would 
arrest our attention. We would surround the object, 
speculate wildly, and at the same time take advantage 
of the stop to cool off. 

In the midst of one particularly strenuous cutting 
orgy we were halted suddenly by a shout of joy. I do 
not know who was responsible for it but I do know that 
my stare of amazement synchronized with the cry. 
For the space of seconds we gazed speechless. There 
in faint outline, yet plainly visible through the tangled 
network of the vines, was a building ; a discovery ! 

To those who have never had the unique experi 
ence of finding some forgotten or undreamed-of works 
of man, it is an extremely difficult matter to explain 
one's mental reaction. Probably each member of our 
party was registering a totally different sensation. The 
native guides, resembling grouse beaters on a Scottish 
moor, perhaps felt the satisfaction of having rendered 
service to an employer nothing more. Enrique, our 
Mexican hunter, sculptor, adventurer, recognized it 
as just another incident in his hectic life. "Eh, ho. 
Eureka! Let's-go!-and- to-hell-with-it," would be 
Enrique's idea. 

To the died-in-the-wool archeologist, it was an- 
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other step in the steep climb to knowledge ; the lifting 
of the veil; the possibility of strengthening a some 
what weak theory. In these surmises I may be wrong; 
but, to me, the discovery of a temple, or a stele, is a 
sacred trust; a confidence shared only by the gods of 
chance. In this instance my sensations were immeasur 
able. 

It was thrilling! but with a higher thrill than 
that acquired through reading at the breakfast table 
a news item covering the exploit of some adventurer 
unknown to me. It was my own personal experience. 
Standing on what once, thousands of years ago, 
was a broad, stone highway and gazing on this find 
suggested another world. The haunts of earth-men, 
and modernism with all its boisterous glamour seemed 
to vanish. We were in the presence of a by-gone race ; 
in the midst of a ghost-like city of the spirit world. 

In the fraction of time between the discovery and 
our forward rush, my mind peopled this lordly pile 
with a host of living Mayas. Remember, no eyes but 
ours, except the early Spanish vandals, had beheld 
the sight for possibly one thousand years! In its jungle 
sanctuary it had stood forsaken, forgotten. Meanwhile, 
during the intervening centuries, dynasties were made 
and broken; wars rocked continents; pestilence with 
pitiless hand swept untold millions into eternity; his 
tory was made and science advanced. Yet this shapened 
pile of stones and other imperishable works of Mayan 
genius calmly gazed upon the inexorable march, 
unnoticed. 

In the diaphanous haze of the jungle screen this 
half-buried structure looked forlorn, yet relieved, as 
one whose long night of vigil is over, whose pent-up 
feelings are relaxed through the knowledge that the 
crisis is passed. 

Of course this mental diagnosis was not actually 
completed at that time. Such an occasion is usually one 
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of great excitement. There is little time for cogitation. 
In this instance, immediately after we had recovered 
our breath, there was a wild scramble to cut our in 
dividual ways up to the very walls. 

Each to his taste, our party sought opening, terrace, 
roof and carving, while various shouts announced 
the find of some particular point of interest. After the 
first excitement had subsided we made a more care 
ful and thorough examination. 

We christened our new discovery "The Temple 
of the Two Heads." This was in honor of the two 
remarkable specimens standing upright on the ground, 
gazing with calm dignity and perfect equanimity. 
One could not imagine that they lacked bodies. Were 
the general surroundings not tragic, they would have 
appeared ludicrous in their dismembered state. 

The jungle was particularly dense in this section 
and the building was almost completely covered, so 
that it took much time and effort to clear it sufficiently 
for me to procure photographs. 

In my opinion, this new discovery is not to be 
classified in what is termed the Second Empire. It 
is undoubtedly early Mayan architecture, bearing all 
the earmarks of the dignity and restraint of that 
period. I know that some archeologists will not agree 
with me, but I repeat, that the age of most of the 
structures in the northern area must be put back from 
seven hundred to one thousand years beyond the 
generally accepted age; which is, roughly, one thou 
sand years. Somewhat supporting my theory is an 
extract from a report made by Father Alonso Ponce, 
who in 1584 visited Yucatan. Father Ponce says he 
was told by Mayas that Uxmal was built nine hun 
dred years previously. This would make the beginning 
of that city prior to the year 700 A.D. 

Leaving the site of the latest discovery we again 
struck into the thicket and after a comparatively easy 
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journey arrived at the ruins of Chichen-Mez. These 
remains are barely known to archeologists and I 
believe are not yet officially recorded. In all probabil 
ity mine are the first photographs procured of this 
interesting group. 

It was while Blom and I were standing on a pin 
nacle of fallen cut stones forming the temple of 
Chichen-Mez that we espied a small opening at our 
feet. Edging closer we lost our foothold and fell over 
the insecure edge and landed in a heap fifteen feet 
below. Scrambling to our feet we found we were in 
what we believed to be a burial chamber. It was 
Blom's cry of alarm, mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter, which caused our hurried exit Before 
we made our second entrance to this chamber we took 
the usual precautions, such as smoking-out possible 
hornets, iguanas, snakes, vampires and scorpions. 
(Plate 17. No. 29.) 

Two stone sarcophagi, with lids removed, stood in 
one part of the chamber, but the bodies were gone. 
Frescoes, now faintly discerned, had once completely 
covered the mildewed walls. 

Without doubt this tomb, like so many others, had 
been ravaged in the savage lust for gold and jewels. 
Possibly each succeeding conqueror of the Mayas 
the Toltec, the Aztec and the Spaniard had sought 
the supposed secret source of their wealth. Each had 
left his dastard mark. In the thirst for plunder, from 
time to time, incalculable damage had been done to 
these architectural gems. I have listened to many 
stories of ruthlessness which took place in some of 
the less remote Mayan areas after the Spanish con 
quest Some depredations occurred even in compara 
tively modern times and accounts tell how revolution 
ary leaders sought the present ruins in an effort to 
procure necessary funds to carry out their bloody work. 
Whatever the urge, it is plain to see that most ancient 
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Mayan structures bear evidence of man's wanton 
destruction, in addition to time's inexorable hand and 
the devastating elements. But the visits of vandals and 
desperadoes, such as these, I blandly ignore in defin 
ing discovery. Such eyes as theirs saw little more than 
comes within the purview of serpents and carrion 
seekers. 

While we were examining the open coffins, a huge 
iguana appeared from a dark corner. His wild scurry 
of fright at our presence was a surprise to us also. In 
the dim light it was exciting to dash quickly out of 
his way as he wildly sought an exit. He vanished 
leaving a trail of falling stones behind him. 

After examining as much of the building as possi 
ble before sunset, we packed up our equipment and 
started on the return journey. 

As usual when in the company of the genial Tulane 
University members, banter enlivened the otherwise 
strenuous journeys. 

In the jungle it is impossible to travel except in 
single file so the party usually split into two's and 
three's, held together by spasmodic conversation. On 
this particular occasion we were entertained by the 
ever-inquisitive Enrique. He talked incessantly as a 
rule, always however with a refreshing piquancy. 
When his flowery conversation suddenly ceased we 
knew he had encountered something of interest. Such 
an event occurred shortly after we started to return 
to camp. 

"Choltun!" he yelled. Instantly a guide and I hur 
ried to the spot a few feet away. We found Enrique 
peering into the black depths. 

Choltuns are stone and cemented chambers, some 
times of considerable size, built by the last of the 
great Mayan race as a means to collect rain water and 
store it for domestic purposes. Sometimes they are 
set into the ground; at other times they are formed in 
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a building with the opening on the raised terrace. 
In this case it was in the ground. The opening was 
very small, just sufficient to allow the passage of a 
man's body. 

Enrique was ever ready to exhibit his prowess and, 
being Mexican, delighted in belittling the more quiet 
and reserved Mayas. With much gusto, he made pre 
parations to descend. By this time Pablo, with another 
Maya guide, caught up to us. Pablo commenced to cut 
a long trailing vine to serve as a rope for the purpose 
of lowering Enrique into the chamber. 

Let me say here that the discovery of a choltun and 
the possibility of its containing water were of para 
mount importance, due to the fact that we were always 
very short of drinking water. As it was, the men had 
to go each day with buckets to a well about a quarter 
of a mile away from the camp. The water was not 
good and, moreover, it was diminishing rapidly. The 
only other source of supply was at the old hacienda 
cisterns three miles from the Gas a de las Monjas. 

The few natives at the hacienda had refused to 
transport water to us, as they were engaged in raising 
crops. They have always had to work hard for the 
little they get, and to break away daily to carry water 
over a poor trail meant not only loss of time but the 
possibility of losing their crops, so vital to their exis 
tence. In that country, as in all deserts, jungles, the 
white north and other primitive places, each man is 
sole provider for his family and himself and naturally 
all other claims are secondary. 

Enrique's excitement over finding the choltun was, 
in view of our need, easily understood. Gathering 
round him we anxiously watched his preparations. 
Refusing another vine, which I offered him for safety's 
sake, he began to squeeze himself through the small 
hole in the ground. At last his body disappeared and 
nothing but his head remained above ground. Even 
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in this situation his overflowing wit never left him. 
He talked incessantly. 

"Reminds me of the time I shot up a little town in 
Oaxaca," he remarked pleasantly, showing his white 
teeth. (He speaks English very well, having lived for 
some years in the United States.) 

"A la wild and wooly West," I remarked. 

"Yes, only this was during a revolution," he said 
seriously, as he passed an elbow through the opening. 

"Oh, a real war? Kill anybody?" I inquired. 

"Wait until I come up. I'll tell you about it" With 
that his head disappeared. 

He had passed from sight but a second or two 
when a muffled scream came from below. Suddenly 
his head reappeared, his face was distorted in fright. 
His eyes were blazing; his lips were drawn back; his 
veins were bulging. His air of bravado had entirely 
vanished. 

"What on earth's wrong?" I called amid the con 
fusion of Mayan and Mexican exclamations as we 
hauled him unceremoniously through the opening. 

He did not speak until we had him on his feet 
and away from the opening. Almost immediately his 
usual bravado returned. 

"Put my foot on a hornet's nest. Didn't want to 
disturb them, you un'erstand," he offered in exag 
gerated calmness. No, no water, Senor. 

The sting of a hornet is not to be treated lightly in 
any part of the earth, least of all in the Yucatan 
jungles. Enrique had a perfect horror of them, and 
with good reason. According to his story he had been 
stung many times. 

However, ignoring his exhibition of fright he 
calmly treated the incident as though it had not occur 
red. Those Maya guides would see how he felt about 
it. Nevertheless, it was evident that the matter had not 
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left his mind. He spoke nervously, although he strutted 
ahead with his accustomed swagger. 

"You were speaking of a revolution," I encouraged 
him, always thoroughly enjoying his quaint philosophy 
and reminiscences. 

"Oh yes. Well, when we have trouble in my coun 
try I always enter the middle of it. I love a fight. The 
crack of rifles and the voice of my own revolvers is 
music to my ears. It means adventure." I nodded 
encouragement. "Of course, I am always out of work 
when a revolution starts," he continued. "Who isn't? 
So ! I would rush into a village or town in the dan 
ger area. Get out my two guns, shoot five shots out of 
each; the sixth chamber, Senior, I always leave 
empty ," " Empty?" I queried. 

"Si, Senor," he continued, with a broad grin. "That 
is so as not to shoot myself accidentally after the fun 
is over. You see by that time I am myself quite excited ! 
The first shell in each gun is a blank no damage, 
first shot just to see what happens. Next four cham 
bers have ball cartridges which I reserve for statues. 
The townspeople think I'm a very noisy fellow, make 
good soldier. They give me meals, drinks, a little 
money, if they have some, clean clothes and a good 
time. Then they send me to join their fighting men, in 
stead I visit other communities with similar results. 
But I do not actually do much fighting Senor. I let 
the other fellows do that It is wiser and so much 
safer. When things get too hot for me, I leave for the 
home of my parents. The people of my home town like 
to hear of my war experiences," he ended with a laugh 
and a side glance. 

And so with banter and anecdote the return jour 
ney was lightened by an interesting and lovable 
companion. 

That night we cleaned out the one remaining 
room in the east wing of the Casa de las Monjas so 
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that Frans Blom and I could share quarters. The 
rooms in this almost sacred group had not been oc 
cupied by human beings since the desertion of Uxmal 
many hundreds of years ago. Personally, I looked 
forward to the experience with intense interest. 

Over the floors of all the rooms was a layer of bat 
dung two feet deep. Wasp's nests, hornet's nests, poison 
ous lizards, giant spiders and scorpions occupied the 
premises. Hundreds of bats infested the rooms. Snakes 
secluded themselves comfortably in every corner and a 
whole colony of iguanas had virtually taken possession. 
As with most ruins, the structure was a veritable 
menagerie. 

I enjoyed the luxury of a camp bed that night with 
everything one could wish for sheets, real pillows 
and a warm cover quite a contrast to what I was to 
experience later. In the quiet of the night my thoughts 
reverted to the time (approximately the beginning of 
the eleventh century A.D.) when these walls reputedly 
formed the cloisters for the most beautiful of the 
Mayan maidens especially "honored" for their vir 
ginity and purity of heart. Here in the deepest seclus 
ion were guarded the prospective rain god's 
brides; at least, that is how the story goes according 
to the most authentic historians. It is quite possible 
that toward the end of the Mayan civilization the 
place might have been used, as what we call, a nun 
nery; and it is further possible that the abominable 
Aztec practice of sacrificing a virgin to the rain god, 
Yum Chac, called for the bride's selection from that 
center. However, it is my opinion that the group was 
originally designed for an entirely different purpose. 

The multi-roomed edifice obviously provided ac 
commodation for far more maidens than would be 
required for the sacrifices. If a nunnery at all, it was 
probably intended to house religious dancers along 
with the sacrificial virgins. 
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Speculating further, the secluding of religious 
women may have been an early Mayan custom, and 
when Kukul-Can arrived in the fair land with his 
"abominations" the nunnery would obviously have 
been the logical center to house prospective sacrificial 
victims. Whatever the true version, I cared not I 
lent my being to the call of the past, enraptured by 
its romance; carried hither and thither with the de 
lightful insouciance which attends one near the border 
line of slumber. I was brought to an abrupt wakeful- 
ness by loud yells from a distant room. 

Just as we were preparing to visit the scene of 
disturbance the camp cook appeared. He told us that 
Tzotz-Kik, or blood sucking vampires, had flown into 
the sleeping quarters of the men and attacked the 
sleepers, leaving little streams of blood on the faces of 
two victims. This incident hastened the hanging of 
mosquito bar over all the beds and canvas over the 
openings. It is said that the rat-like creatures return 
the night following their first attack and suck the life 
out of the original victim. 

The following morning I killed my first iguana. 

The genuine, meticulous game hunter would have 
watched my shooting efforts in at least mild astonish 
ment. My gun, loaned to me by a guide, was a single- 
barrel, breech-loading, light-stock firing piece. It 
lacked sights, was abominably rusty and looked to be 
at least one hundred years old. The cartridge (only 
one) had to be filled with gunpowder and shot before 
each discharge. After repeated urgings, I promised to 
try it, and, incidentally, bagged my first game. The 
moment the shot was fired, the stock and the barrel 
parted; the former flew through the air, missing my 
head by a fraction of an inch. (Plate 21. No. 38.) 

The iguana, giant member of the lizard family, 
inhabits most of Yucatan. It is almost exclusively a 
South American animal. It attains a length of from 
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five to six feet, and more; weighs from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds and up, and is ferocious looking. Its 
large crocodile-like mouth, with rows of vicious-look 
ing teeth, is no inducement to friendliness. It is almost 
deaf but has excellent eyesight. It is declared to be 
almost harmless, but I found that the natives held it 
in deep respect, greatly fearing its bite and especially 
its claws, which are very large and powerful. Its 
armor-clad, spiny back is exceedingly hard. All-in-all, 
it has a formidable appearance. 

We anticipated a tasty meal and soup meat from 
my victim, but long before dinner time the intense 
heat had tainted it Later another specimen, which we 
cornered in an effort to evict him from our quarters, 
refused to leave the deep crevice into which he had 
crawled. Finally we managed to fasten a stout thong 
around the thick part of his tail. After repeated efforts 
we succeeded in loosening his hold and carried him off 
to the kitchen. 

The morning following our discovery of the 
Temple of the Two Heads, I was seated on a packing- 
case in the inner room of our quarters in the Casa de 
las Monjas. I was making a number of interesting 
experiments. While in the act of reading a thermo 
meter by the light of my electric flash, Pablo walked 
in. 

"Sefior. Pardon. Why my people mak' dar-dark 
rooms! No-no weendos? Tell me please." 

Pablo's question is a common one among all who 
review the work of the Mayas. It is an amazing fact. 
There are no windows in the Mayan scheme of build 
ings. With a little explanation, however, the reason 
becomes plain. 

It should be remembered that in the intense tropi 
cal heat in equatorial zones the vertical rays of the 
sun create a constant blinding glare, and the eyes 
naturally suffer accordingly. To appreciate the pro- 
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blems which the ancient Mayan architects had to 
face, one must visualize their cities of enormous stone 
buildings in white and colors with myriads of reflec 
tive facets. Everywhere, then, it was light, brilliant, 
scintillating, dazzling. It behooved the architects to 
counteract this condition in the interior of their build 
ings; to create a soothing contrast; to provide the 
antidote; to lower the temperature and reduce the 
intensity of the light waves. 

As my experiments were made in the Casa de las 
Monjas at Uxmal, I will briefly describe this magnifi 
cent group and the method of their planning. The 
description is typical of the system employed in the 
designing of all Mayan buildings. 

The quadrangle system of planning, that is, struc 
tures arranged to form four sides of a square with an 
open court in the middle, is typically Mayan, although 
numerous other plans were also adopted. It is my 
belief that the Mayas originated this plan. It might 
be termed the prototype of the patio. Such is the 
system adopted in the Casa de las Monjas. 

Having formed an ideal working group in plan, 
the free circulation of air becomes essential. This is 
accomplished by arranging tunnel-like openings 
through the walls of two or more building wings. 
Without this scientific provision the air in the quad 
rangle would be much hotter. 

In the Casa de las Monjas the four sides of the 
monster courtyard could easily encompass an Ameri 
can city block. In this particular instance, each wing 
is a distinct and separate structure, thereby allowing 
for better circulation of air. The whole group stands 
on a platform approximately 214 feet by 258 feet and 
20 feet high, so as to get in the path of the steady 
breeze which usually blows over Yucatan during the 
daytime. Below the breeze line the air is still and 
the heat insufferable. 
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The south wing, in my opinion, is the oldest un 
changed unit The east wing is a later period of design, 
the west wing still later, and the north wing latest of 
all. In the latter case, however, I discovered that the 
entire fagade has been rebuilt. Portions of the orig 
inal building front, with plain, moulded cornices and 
bands, are to be seen amid the ruins bearing true 
evidence of a previous structure erected many centur 
ies earlier, probably around the beginning of the 
Christian era. (Plate 12. No. 18.) 

The west, east and south wings have plain horizontal 
sky lines. The north wing is broken with elaborately 
carved bays in which pass through all horizontal lines 
and again show the Mayas' exquisite taste and decor 
ative skill in treating mass grouping. 

The south wing is built on a level with the court, 
which is the same level as the great platform. The 
east and west wings stand on a terrace raised about 
five feet above the court, and the north wing stands on 
a terrace about IS feet high. An imposing stairway 
rising from the ground or jungle level to the Monjas 
court leads to a tunnel entrance through the south wing. 
At each end of the huge stairway to the north wing 
stand the remains of a temple-like edifice which leads 
me to believe that religious ceremonies were held within 
this court. 

The buildings have the appearance of second-story 
structures. The lower half of the fagade is plain, the 
upper half is elaborately carved. The walls of all build 
ings are constructed with small stones or rubble set in 
concrete and erected in belts, or courses, about 18 
inches high. The walls are very solid and show great 
engineering skill. They range from three to seven feet 
in thickness up to the middle cornice belt or decorative 
line. From there to the top of the building, the exterior 
is perpendicular, while the interior faces of the oppos 
ing walls incline to the ceiling line, in some cases almost 
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touching, but generally allowing a ceiling width of 
approximately 18 inches. Naturally, the extreme top 
of the structure has walls exceedingly thick. 

The exterior of all the rubble walls is faced with 
cut stone, ashlar faced from the grade line to the over 
hanging moulding nearly half way up. The upper 
half is elaborately carved. The interior surface of all 
walls is plastered. 

Both the exterior and interior were decorated in 
colors, the interior having, in addition, elaborate mural 
paintings sometimes covering the entire walls. Many 
examples of decorated wall surfaces are in evidence, 
so that with a little imagination a mental picture of 
the stupendous grandeur of these works can be visual 
ized. The principal motif in the stone carving of the 
south wing is a Mayan hut The north wing has used 
this motif alternately with the addition of the elaborate 
mask panels, indicating its later origin. (Plate 17. 
No. 28.) 

The courtyard facade of the west wing has two 
enormous snakes intertwined and covering a large area 
of the decorated surface. Many carved human figures 
of stone once adorned this fagade; now only a few 
broken bodies and limbs remain. (Plate 12. No. 19.) 

The east wing is totally different. Lattice panels in 
stone predominate. Strangely enough I noticed that 
each panel containing lattice work varied in the size 
of the criss-cross. Knowing the extremely scientific 
minds of the Mayas and their penchant for standing 
by rules of utility, service and practicability, I feel 
sure these varied lattice panels have a significance. (See 
Plate 14. No. 25.) The curved side walls of this arch are 
similar to the remarkable arch at Labna. (Plate 26. 
No. 44.) 

To sum up this remarkable group, in general, it is 
my opinion that the Gas a de las Monjas in Uxmal forms 
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the most magnificent structure in the whole of the 
known area of Northern Yucatan. 

It is not wise to make rash or unguarded statements 
as to the superiority of any particular building rescued 
from the Mayan jungle, because so little is known, so 
little uncovered, so much wrapped in almost impenetra 
ble mystery. The morrow may disclose buildings of 
inconceivable grandeur, far superior to those now 
known. Each blanketed mound, each elevation within 
range of vision from an eminence, may secrete far more 
astounding structures than heretofore have been 
dreamed of. 

It must always be remembered that from the top ef 
any well-known ruins the eye wanders easily over ter 
rain untraversed by man for nearly one thousand years. 
True, there are certain native trails which penetrate 
short distances from inhabited centers into the jungle, 
but beyond lies the unknown. The trails are merely for 
the use of hunters, or lead direct to water. 

In the interest of the particular experiment I was 
making, the eastern wing of the Gas a de las Monjas was 
chosen: first, because it is the best preserved, and 
second, because it receives more intense heat rays 
from the sun during the early afternoon. 

This wing consists of five apartments en suite. At 
each end of the building are two suites consisting of 
two rooms each. In the middle is a large apartment 
consisting of six rooms. There are five main entrances 
from the outside, one to each suite. As in all Mayan 
works, these entrances are low. They were designed 
solely as a means of ingress and egress. The Mayas fully 
realized that unnecessarily high exterior doorways al 
lowed that much more of the intense heat of the sun to 
enter. 

On the inside of the main entrances, as on the inside 
of all openings to the inner rooms, stone rings were 
inserted on each side of the opening and a little above 
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the top of the opening line. None of these rings now 
remain in place, although I have discovered many of 
them scattered among debris. Through these rings were 
thrust, rods of wood, over which curtains were draped. 
During the intense heat of a summer day all curtains 
remained over the openings. 

Under almost original conditions, I experimented, 
and found that in the inner chambers of the central 
apartment suite the temperature was approximately 
20 degrees lower than outside. Even in the two-room 
apartment a difference of 15 degrees was registered. 
Windows would only have added to the discomfort of 
the occupants and in no way could have been beneficial. 

Speaking from the experience of having actually 
lived, slept and worked in these apartments for two 
weeks, I can vouch for their delightfully cool condition 
on the hottest days. To my surprise, also, the air was 
sweet, with no sign of stagnation or impurities, even in 
the quarters reserved for cooking and dining despite 
the apparent fact that the high ceilings were not ventil 
ated. It seems logical to assume that ventilating systems, 
obviously simple, were regularly employed, although 
I must confess my inability to locate more than a very 
few of them. However, the fact that our party occupied 
these premises for some time without the slighest in 
convenience affords another example of Mayan effici 
ency and scientific deduction. 

Whatever criticism may be leveled at the Mayan 
designs (not that I have encountered any worthy of 
consideration) it must be admitted that the variety in 
treatment is staggering. True, a long period of con 
struction accounts for this. But the fact that the basic 
characteristic Mayan themes run throughout their 
works only helps to prove the protracted state of peace 
and freedom from foreign influence. 

No comparison can be made between Chichen- 
Itza and Uxmal. They are distinct, yet both Mayan. 
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Uxmal even rivals Chichen-Itza in extent ; may actually 
surpass it, who knows? In one sense Uxmal possesses 
more exquisitely executed structures than Chichen- 
Itza, Of all the buildings uncovered in Yucatan to 
date, none can compare with its Gasa de las Monjas 
and the so called Palace of the Governor. 

It is interesting to note that Uxmal, or Oxmal, 
means "Three Times Rebuilt." It would be even more 
interesting to learn what occasioned the appellation. 

What purpose was served by the vast variety of 
buildings other than those, obviously, temples? What 
is the meaning of the convolutions in the carved stone 
designs in the fagade of these buildings? What freak of 
fate prevented them from discovering the use of the 
wheel? or were they so cognizant of its stupendous 
potentiality that they forbade its use? What meaning 
has the mark of the red hand and the black hand so 
frequently seen on the walls? These and a hundred 
other questions may soon be answered or they may 
remain mysteries for all time.* 

^Publisher's Note: 

Since publication of the first edition of this volume the author's 
monumental work, "Atlantis, Mother of Empires" was published. 
Many of the great Maya mysteries, left in doubt herein, are clarified 
in his later book. 
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CHAPTER X 
FURTHER HAPPENINGS IN UXMAL 

He was a breezy, rapid talker, with keen eyes, and 
he moved about with jerky motions. We met at the 
hotel in Merida as I, in jungle garb, was about to leave 
for Uxmal. He was attired in American, city-cut 
clothes, had a large cigar in his mouth and carried two 
grips, one in each hand. We had barely become ac 
quainted when I learned that he was a Chicago news 
paper man. 

"So you're off for the wilds!" he exploded, in a 
high-pitched voice. "Gee, that's great! Bully for you, 
old-timer. Me? I'm here to scribble an article or two 
about these old guys who piled up a whole raft of 
stones in this God-forsaken land. Great boys, eh ! Goin 7 
to 'ChicKen Izzy' and 'Oxmarl' (he meant Chichen- 
Itza and Uxmal) then back to the good old U. S. A. No 
rough stuff for me! Can't stand snakes and such-like. 
Scared stiff of jaguars. And that little bug, funny name, 
gets under the skin Gee! ! Not for me! No siree. 
Say! What's the meaning of that red hand all over the 
ruins? Seen any? Funny guys, weren't they? Eh? Well, 
good luck, old-timer! Have a swell time. So long! !" 

In rapid strides he vanished through the doorway. 
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It is not my intention to make sport of this breezy 
fellow's mispronunciation of words entirely foreign to 
him, neither do I speak disparagingly of his flippancy. 
However, I do wish to suggest that information con 
cerning the Mayas would prove infinitely more satis 
factory if promulgated through those possessing a 
better understanding. It is writers such as the one cited 
above, who, lacking an appreciation of Mayan crafts 
manship, have created impressions which malign this 
mighty race. 

In correcting some of the misinformation which 
has been published, it is not my desire to idealize the 
ancient Maya to a state of godship, but rather to exhibit 
him in all his simplicity of spirit, moral practice and 
remarkable genius. My information is culled from the 
most authentic records procurable. It is combined with 
knowledge gained through personal contact with a host 
of structures and the living representatives. 

Let us remember at all times that we are discussing 
a vanished race, one that disappeared almost a thou 
sand years ago. Obviously there is a reason for all 
such happenings. But, does the mysterious disappear 
ance of the Mayas and their partial discovery at this 
time furnish an incentive to emulate them, to strive 
for a higher mental plane ; or is it merely an event of 
historical importance? Surely, the long centuries 
through which they have remained hidden, and the 
almost dramatic exposure of their passed glorious 
existence at a time when the world is amendable to 
guidance, must have a pregnant meaning for us so- 
called moderns. 

One may ask, "Why did their almost unparalleled 
culture, their undoubted knowledge of astrology, 
astronomy, governing laws, medicine architecture 
and other sciences, remain hidden until our day, 
unless it was to serve as a timely lesson?" They gave 
past, present and future generations much of a practi- 
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cal nature. Did their mission end, then, with their 
disappearance, or is their real mission just beginning? 
Have they mental food to offer of a nature for which 
the world hungers today? Surely, with science now 
recognizing the existence of hitherto undreamed of 
forces, the stupendous physical and mental works of 
the Mayas should prove of benefit to us. It must be 
admitted that they lived ideally, for they generated 
only a good works," the result of right thinking. There 
fore, these influences for good, permeating world 
consciousness, should assist materially in attaining a 
practical idealism. At least it is a thought worthy of 
consideration. 

The casual inquiry of my jovial scribe in reference 
to the mysterious hands leads me to believe the reader 
likewise would be interested. 

In 1843, the explorer John L. Stephens received an 
answer to his inquiry on the subject from Mr. School- 
craft, a great student of North American Indians and 
their habits. The latter stated that he had met the sign 
of the red hand in many parts of the United States 
among the Dakotas, Winnebagoes and other western 
tribes. The sign of the hand stands in the system of 
picture-writing as the symbol of strength, power or 
mastery thus derived. It denotes supplication to the 
Diety or Great Spirit. The priests smeared the hand 
with white or colored clay and impressed it on the 
breast, the shoulder, or parts of the body. This act 
conveyed the idea that a secret influence, a charm or 
mystic power was thus imparted, as for instance to a 
dancer in religious ceremonies. Figures lacking the 
hand imply weakness, cowardice or impotence, arising 
from fright, subjugation or other causes. 

As with all Mayan refinements, the sign of the 
hand must be taken seriously to be understood. It 
certainly is not a matter for flippancy. These mysterious 
marks on the walls of the Mayan buildings appear to 
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have been made by the individual dipping or cover 
ing his hand with red or black coloring and, while 
wet, leaving an impress. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the sign of the 
hand as noted by Schooler aft among North American 
Indian tribes is to be seen, repeatedly, on Mayan struc 
tures in Yucatan. I have carefully studied many ex 
amples, some in red, others in blue, in yellow, or in 
black. The significance of the color remains another of 
their inscrutable mysteries. 

Futhermore, it is evident that the North American 
Indian being nomadic, borrowed the custom from some 
stable race of people, in all probability the Mayas. 
Standing alone, as the Mayas do, in art and language, 
it is my opinion that these people provided the fund 
amental principles for the various tribes erroneously 
known as North American Indians. 

The pictographic writings of all the North Ameri 
can Indian tribes are crude and their nomadic nature 
would have prevented them from continuing develop 
ing an art which they evidently borrowed from the 
classic Mayas. They perhaps visited and traded with 
the latter from time to time and the presence in Yu 
catan of various metals and stones, foreign to the 
Mayan area, would thereby be at least partially ac 
counted for. As with trading in merchandise, so it 
would be with customs, such as signing or blessing 
with the impress of the hand. (All legal documents, to 
this day, bear the words "under my hand and seal.") 
Possibly even the position of the sign had an esoteric 
meaning. 

In the Cam de las Monjas at Uxmal, the sign of 
the hand could very well bear out the fact of a blessing. 
If this fascinating group of buildings was actually a 
nunnery, it held an important part in the religious 
ceremonies of the Mayas. In that event the numerous 
signs of the red hand bear out the symbolism of sanctity 
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or sacred protection, as claimed. They have the same 
significance as the raising of the hands of the ecclesi 
astic in benediction of modern times. 

On the arched walls of the tunnel-like entrance to 
the court of the Casa de las Monjas, I observed many 
red hand signs ; also in many of the rooms were numer 
ous examples. It is within reason to assume from this 
that various priests, as each succeeded the other, re 
newed the blessing. Whatever the meaning, time alone 
holds the solution. For the present it remains merely a 
sign. Whether the position, spread of fingers, and colors 
have a specific meaning remains to be discovered. 
(See note, end of last chapter.} 

Rising at the customary hour before dawn one 
morning, I intended to make an extended study of the 
Palace of the Governor. But you remember the lines, 
"The best laid schemes o' mice an' men gang aft a- 
gley." 

It was the practice each morning among the Tulane 
Expedition party for the men to form a bucket brigade 
and march to the Government choltun to procure water 
for the day's use. On this particular morning the water 
was reported to be low. A well had recently been bored 
by the Mexican Government, but the water was not 
good, so we were forced to use the rain water in the 
choltun. Water being a vital necessity, as I have re 
peatedly remarked, the shortage of it at this time 
assumed alarming proportions. Frans Blom immedi 
ately gave orders allotting a rigid allowance to each 
man. 

Soon thereafter one of the men became sick with 
fever. Later on a second fell ill. I became the third. 
This was the signal for a rapid examination of all the 
members. It was a further practice for us to regulate 
our diet and general mode of living, and to keep a 
careful check on our physical condition. Regardless, 
however, of the utmost precaution, one or another of 
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an enterprising group of germs would occasionally 
cause a little excitement 

Each morning I took Lythia tablets; twice a week 
ten grains of quinine, and every other day a small 
dose of Fruit Salts. All members of the Tulane party 
were advised to follow a similar routine. Sometimes, 
however, the precautions were neglected with unpleas 
ant results. 

Touches of fever among the men were frequent, 
but never very serious. Sickness of any kind is costly 
on an expedition and personal indifference to symptons 
is not tolerated by the leader. Fortunately, my attack 
was slight and in a few hours, although shaky, I 
managed to recover sufficiently to continue in the field. 
The other two victims did not fare so well. 

After a light lunch, I spent the entire afternoon 
amid the ruins of Casa de las Palo mas or House of the 
Pigeons. (Plate 14. No. 23.) 

It is difficult to gain much information from what 
remains of this extraordinary structure. The entire 
building has collapsed with the exception of two long 
runs of walling, but by carefully manoeuvering amid 
the debris I was able to obtain a fairly accurate mental 
picture. The immense pile of fallen stones made it 
difficult to find a secure foothold for the camera tripod, 
though I managed to procure some excellent photo 
graphs. While climbing over the uneven debris I 
noticed many spaces beneath me. There were rooms 
which deployed on to a large quadrangle, the outline 
of which is now almost entirely obliterated. The out 
standing remaining wall is approximately 240 feet 
long and indicates a double range of rooms. 

The House of the Pigeons might be termed one of 
the world's first apartment houses. The amazing gran 
deur of this group became more evident to me after 
I had climbed over steep piles of millions of fallen 
stones and cut my way through dense, jungle under- 
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growth to the top of the enormous pyramidal mound 
south of the Casa de las Palomas. 

Spread like a relief map at my feet were the out 
lines and forms of immense buildings. There were 
numerous rooms, arranged around large, open spaces 
or courts, apparently running in all directions. The 
quadrangle known as the Casa de las Palomas forms 
but one unit of a mammoth scheme embracing scores 
of buildings. 

When viewed from the top of the Quart el or Guard 
House the stupendousness of a Mayan city begins to 
dawn on one. The vista this eminence commands should 
confound those who cynically refer to the Mayas as 
barbarians and savages. 

One evening, in the midst of a warm argument 
with Frans Blom on the subject of the age of the 
Mayan civilization (my pet theme by the bye) one of 
his men rushed in and informed us of the presence of 
a jaguar immediately to the rear of our quarters. All 
conversation ceased abruptly and a wild scramble for 
weapons ended our peaceful meal. There is nothing 
that stirs the blood so much when in the depths of the 
jungle, as knowing a jaguar is near. It is an amazing 
elixir to tired bodies. It spells adventure. This mem 
ber of the cat species is greatly feared by the natives. 
In pueblos on the fringe of the jungle, the jaguar 
frequently raids the stock and poultry yards of the 
natives, sometimes attacking and even killing human 
beings. It is now less frequently seen in Chichen-Itza 
than a few years ago, due to the presence of man; but 
in Uxmal, man is practically unknown. Whenever a 
jaguar was reported in the vicinty of our camp wild 
excitement reigned. 

Rapidly and as quietly as possible we moved in 
given directions, cautiously girdling the east wing, the 
supposed locale of our intended victim. Our weapons, 
with the exception of those who carried fire-arms, were 
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the crudest of implements and totally inadequate to 
cope with such a ferocious fighter. But the gods of 
chance were with us. The cat scented our presence and 
sought safety, although we did not believe it had gone 
far. Probably at that moment he was calmly eyeing us 
from a nearby leafy retreat. 

After much futile activity we returned to head 
quarters, sadly disappointed. Naturally the conver 
sation turned to the subject of jaguars and big game 
hunting. I expressed a wish to hunt the jaguar and, 
if possible, bag one. Enrique, the irrepressible gentle 
man of fortune, had told me lurid, and somewhat 
exaggerated stories of his prowess as a hunter. As he 
was present this evening, I began to inquire more 
deeply into his knowledge of local conditions. 

"I have hunted many jaguars, Senor," he boasted, 
with a wave of his arm. " I know their leetle ways. 
We will go" yes, just you and I, Senor. It is a long 
distance into the Cave of the Bats, and known to ver' 
few, Senor. But I will lead you. It will be hard machete 
work, but we do not care, you and I, eh?' 7 with a 
shrug. "I will show you the fiercest animal of the 
jungle if you are not afraid," he added with a 
malicious grin. 

Knowing Enrique and his boastful, though capti 
vating manner, it was impossible to take offense at this 
banter. And so it was agreed that he _was to lead me 
to the lair of a cat, which he solemnly declared was 
known to him alone. Also, we should hunt in the dark. 
It was planned to leave immediately after dinner the 
following night, so as to be at the cave before the jungle 
king started out on his nightly hunting prowl. This 
adventure promised considerable excitement. 

The next day I set out with two natives and together 
we cut down the tangled growth which interfered with 
certain photographic views I wished to procure of the 
Palace of the Governor. We worked from a little after 
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dawn until the following day at noon. At that time the 
heat became unbearable. All the exposed part of our 
bodies (and I was stripped to the waist) were covered 
with a fine dust which penetrated into every part of 
our skin and lungs. After a brief rest and long draughts 
of warm, insipid rainwater, I obtained numerous photo 
graphs of one of the best-preserved structures in all the 
Mayan area. 

La Casa del Gobernador (The Palace of the Gover 
nor) was probably the residence of the ,Ah-Guitok 
Tutul Xiu family and is one of the most magnificent 
buildings of all Mayan works. This remarkable struc 
ture stands on three terraces, one above the other. First 
there is a low platform, approximately 640 by 400 
feet and about five feet high. On top of this is another 
platform, 575 by 375 feet and about 15 feet high. On 
this second platform rises a third, approximately 380 
by 300 and 15 feet high. This, the top-most terrace, as 
will be noted, is 35 feet above the ground and forms the 
platform on which stands the stately residence. The 
residence is 325 feet long, 39 feet wide and 25 feet high, 
with approximately twenty thousand cut stones in its 
four facades. (Plate 15. No. 26.) 

Imagine the efforts in labor alone necessary in the 
erection of the three solid platforms, the first covering 
nearly seven acres, and the second covering an area 
of over five acres. Conceive, if you can, the titantic task 
of cutting, hauling, and placing by hand-power alone, 
five million cubic feet of stone weighing approximately 
four hundred thousand tons, just to form the terrace on 
which a residence and private grounds were to stand I 

This building, in my opinion, was originally in three 
sections: the middle portion consisting of the prin 
cipal quarters, containing four double apartments 
probably used as sleeping rooms, and a large double 
room ; the outer salon probably used as a dining room 
and evening lounge, and the inner apartment for retire- 
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ment during the heat of the day. On each side of this 
central building is a four-roomed structure consisting 
of one large chamber; one half its size, and two half 
as large again. These wings no doubt comprised the 
apartments of the immediate family attendants. It was 
a later date, probably, that the two arched sections 
were added, making one continuous building. That 
they were not in the original scheme seems apparent 
by the line of junction. These connecting units consist 
of two small rooms each, with entrances, one on each 
side of the building. It is possible these quarters were 
reserved for the royal bodyguard. Stephens, in 1840, 
was the first known being, other than the natives, to 
visit this structure since the abandoment of Uxmal in 
the 13th Century A.D. He related that it was in such a 
perfect state of preservation that the expenditure of a 
few thousand American dollars would have restored it 
to its original condition. 

Stephens and his friend Catherwood, that supreme 
architect and artist, the man who in his drawings in 
terpreted the Mayan spirit more truly than any other, 
used La Casa del Gobernador as a residence during 
their stay in Uxmal. 

It was not difficult for me to appreciate their 
bewilderment and awe as they took possession of the 
almost-sacred premises. I recall that my sensations, as 
Frans Blom and I cleaned out our quarters in the east 
wing of the Casd de las Monjas, were beyond human 
expression. We, in turn, were the first to sleep in the 
latter structure since the city's abandonment. It is at 
such times as these that speech is obviously out of 
place. Communion with the spirits of a silent race 
transcends all phases of material manifestation. There 
is a sublime elevation to a super-plan, transporting 
the mind to a realm beyond mere human conception. 
It is inexplicable, uncanny, entrancing. 

As I performed my ablutions that evening, prepar- 
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atory to dining, the thought flashed back to me that, 
ninety years ago, Stephens and Catherwood had gazed 
on these same walls, perhaps meditated even as I. 
Being the first white men to visit and record the Mayan 
ruins their astonishment was much greater. They 
realized that a great civilization was responsible for 
what they beheld and that an unbelieving world would 
look askance at the strange story they had to tell. 
Now, over one hundred years later, increased knowl 
edge of the subject provides a story far greater and far 
stranger than ever Stephens dreamed of. 

I heard Enrique's voice that night brazenly sending 
out his challenge long before I entered the huge 
chamber which we used as a dining room. 

"Give me a Mexican from Oaxaca, Pavlowa, and 
I will show you a real fighter I" 

Mealtime was always one of hilarity. Each member 
had earned and received a cognomen, more fitting 
perhaps than flattering. 

For instance, there were "The Creeper," "The Drug 
Store Cowboy," "Pavlowa," "Beans," "Level," "Chem 
icals," "Chief," and so forth. 

"A fighter?" inquired Pablo (Pavlowa) in his 
extremely slow drawl and very broken English. "Please, 
what ees a fighter?" (Plate 13. No. 20.) 

"Brave man. Use gun quickly," explained Enrique 
waving his fork, militantly. 

Pablo looked at the speaker blankly for a moment 

"You-from Oaxaca-huh! You go down choltun. 
Lettle, what you call it? bee? He sting. You cry, 
heigh! We pull-you oop mucho queek. Oh! my what 
funny face! I theenk Oaxaca fighter mucho good 
run qeek." 

This little sally brough forth a round of laughter 
in which Enrique joined, his white teeth gleaming in 
his dusky face. Pablo's very deliberate gestures and 
impassive features, accentuated by the difficulty he 
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experienced in selecting English words, were a never- 
ending source of merriment to the men. 

Puns, quips and jests relieved the pent-up feelings 
generated during the trying hours of the day. It was 
contagious. When men get together in far-off places 
there is a genuine unreservedness that is delightfully 
refreshing. Naturally, reticent men, under certain 
conditions, will confide to willing ears even their love 
affairs, and with boyish candor too. There is a 
camaraderie unknown in the usual walks of life. I 
have noticed it in the frozen north, among my "desert 
rat" friends in Death Valley, and in the vast lonely 
stretches of the North American prairie. 

After dinner, as previously arranged, Enrique and I 
sallied forth on the trail of the deadly jaguar. To say 
I was not experiencing the thrilling tenseness of the 
quest would be untrue. That I did not believe implicitly 
in my guide's ability and prowess as a hunter of this 
dangerous animal would have indicated an unworthy 
lack of faith. I followed blindly, buoyantly, with assur 
ance and a vast anticipation. With what result remains 
to be told! 

Threading our way with due caution we passed 
beyond the cleared ruins and entered the dense black 
jungle. By some uncanny instinct Enrique suddenly 
turned to the left, and with no apparent line of de- 
markation began to use his machete in cutting a virgin 
trail. Wonderingly, I sidled up to him. Almost side 
by side we worked ; he taking the left, I the right. In 
my left hand I carried the electric flash to light the 
way. Enrique undertook to carry my extra cartridge 
clips. 

The undergrowth had become so tangled that 
progress was exceedingly slow. Hacking every inch 
of our way we clambered over fallen trees, clustered 
rotting vines, and scattered piles of cut stones from 
long-since fallen buildings. The endless trailing vines 
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and prickly thorns caused us great annoyance. Now 
and again we became enmeshed in a giant spiderweb. 
The hum and buzz of insect life surrounded us. The 
moonless sky offered no distinguishable background to 
the network of the branches overhead. We progressed 
slowly through a wilderness tunnel, black, forbidding, 
awesome ! 

Every so often a startled animal would crash its 
way to safer quarters. Quick, slithery rustles indicated 
the passage of disturbed snakes. These were tense 
moments, as we could not see them in the gloom* 
Frequently the beam from my flashlight encircled the 
hideous bodies of giant scorpions and tarantulas. There 
was no lack of jungle life. Once when we paused for 
rest Enrique spoke. 

"All the ghosts of the ancient Mayas are out tonight, 
Senor," he said softly. "I hate ghosts," he added, with 
a shudder. 

Just at that moment a long sinuous body flashed 
into view. As it apparently intended striking Enrique I 
drew the Luger and shot it. Even then the snake was 
not dead. As it was striking viciously at us in the 
narrow confines, there was still considerable danger. 
Enrique jumped backward and fell over some vines 
while I pumped four more shots into the reptile, the 
last shot decapitating it. After Enrique regained his 
feet we continued our journey. 

At last we came to a deep, downward slope. Break 
ing through the brush we stumbled over loose stones 
into a narrow passage like the bottom of a gulch. A 
quarter of an hour's work eventually led us to a clump 
of spiny thorn trees and closely-matted underbrush. 
In the midst of a particularly strenuous cutting spell 
Enrique suddenly clutched my arm. In a tense whisper 
he said, "The entrance, Senor entrance to the cave ! 
Home of the jaguar! and and see," he added 
hoarsely; "the eyes, Senor jaguar's eyes." 
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A thrill like an electric shock passed through my 
body. All my muscles became taut. It was quite exciting. 
Here, we two stood at the very door of actually face 
to face with the most dangerous of the forest deni 
zens. u My cartridges/' I whispered. 

There was a tense pause, then : 

"Madre de Dios" I heard him mutter. 

"What is wrong? Give me the cartridges, quickly/' 
I urged. 

"They are gone, Senor!" he gasped. "Must have 
fallen out of my pocket when I stumbled." 

What a situation! Ahead, in the blackness of the 
cavern, two glowing eyes and but one cartridge 
left It was then I realized, to the full, the wicked 
reputation of our quarry. To add to my concern, I 
could not remember what weapon, if any, Enrique 
carried other than the ubiquitous machete. It was true 
that one of these handy blades rested in its sheath at 
my side, but it was the Luger on which I relied. 

It would never do to let my companion know the 
true state of affairs at that time, especially after having 
worked so hard to arrive at the animal's lair. "In any 
event," I mentally commented, "my guide is an expert 
with the machete and will render a good account of 
himself." I decided to go ahead. With light out we 
crept close to the opening of the ca\[. 

There was something sinister about that low, ugly 
looking black mouth. Its yawning opening appeared 
to lear maliciously at me in particular. Why, I had 
no idea. I began to wonder whether there was more 
than one pair of eyes requiring attention. If so, we 
were out of luck. I had not anticipated encountering 
a cat at the entrance to the cave. Enrique said their 
haunt was some distance in. To approach the animal 
under its watchful eye was embarrassing and somewhat 
disconcerting. 

"You go first," Enrique urged me in a low whisper. 
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"Shoot your light in quickly. Blind him with it, then 
fire. It is your only chance. Maybe he is on the ledge 
to the right, about fifty feet in. I will follow," he 
promised. "The cave floor drops down sharply, Sefior," 
he added, as an afterthought 

So! the charming bombast takes no chances, came 
the lightning-like thought. It was evident the coup de 
main was up to me. Assuring myself repeatedly that 
everything would be all right, yet with mixed feeling, 
I crept cautiously toward the black void. Steeling 
myself to the occasion I switched on the light and with 
the Luger in my right hand stood in the opening, my 
guide close behind me. But no sign of the jaguar. 

What a world of thought can flash across one's 
mind on accasions such as this. With every muscle 
keyed up, every sense keenly alert, I waited, praying 
that my first, and only, shot would prove effective. 
We stood rigidly still. Where were those blazing 
eyes? Why didn't he scream and leap at us? 

"Perhaps he is in the cave beyond, Sefior," whis 
pered Enrique. "You go in. Perhaps its mate is out 
shoppin'. I'll wait here so that it does not trap you on 
his return." 

Speaking softly, but entirely to the point, I said, 
"Enrique, you dragged me into this affair. We will 
see it through together. Come." 

Fully understanding my explicit terms, he followed. 

Cautiously we descended the slipping cavern floor, 
ever on the alert. We scanned every possible nook and 
cranny for our host, but without avaiL 

The entire floor of the cave was covered with bat- 
dung, over two feet thick, the accumulation of cen 
turies, and it was evident that during the daytime 
hordes of the loathsome creatures used it as a retreat. 

By the spoor marks it was also unquestionably the 
abode of the jaguar. Suddenly we saw the eyes. A 
creepy feeling ran up my spine. The eyes blinked. 
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I focussed the flashlight on the spot. A body rose in 
the air. There was a sound of rushing wind, a great 
noise of flapping wings and a huge bird passed rapidly 
over our scared heads. 

Enrique laughed nervously. "You see, Senor, the 
bold, bad jaguar with the eyes of fire was afraid of 
us, so he changed himself into a bird and flew away." 

"Yes. But he did not know I had only one cartridge," 
I said sarcastically. 

After making a thorough and fruitless search I 
came to the conclusion the cats were out hunting. 

As we gained the cave exit Enrique muttered 
digustedly "What! Only one cartridge! Madre de Diosf 
What a hunter!" He was his old boastful, loquacious 
self again. "This reminds me of a frightful experience 

I once had in " and this colorful story lasted until 

we arrived back in camp. 

However, the journey was not in vain. While ex 
ploring the caves, I found, deep under the bat dung, 
many pieces of broken pottery which presumably had 
lain unmoved for centuries. I wanted to feel that dis 
appointment of the hunt had brought its compensation, 
but the Tulane members did not see it in that light; not 
that they said so, but their innocent looks and lack of 
questioning was decidedly suspicious. 

That night I crawled beneath my mosquito bar with 
a sense of being misunderstood. I wanted to explain. 
I felt as the High Priest would have felt had he slipped 
from the top step of the Pyramid to the bottom and 
endeavored to hide his embarrassment before a large 
but respectful audience. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MORE DISCOVERIES IN UXMAL 

In the broiling heat, choking with the fine dust 
and exceedingly thirsty, Frans Blom and I pushed 
ahead through the jungle wall. Gradually we came 
to the top of a rise in the ground thickly covered with 
soil and underbrush. It did not strike us until later 
that we had passed over a stone pile of an important 
ruin. Quite suddenly we came to the edge of a steep 
decline. 

After a short rest we assailed the task of cutting our 
way to the lower level. The criss-cross mass of fallen 
trees, limbs and thickbodied vines made hazardous 
going, but at least it looked interesting. Suddenly we 
gave a joint shout. 

"Another temple!" we yelled in unison. 

There, in faint outline many feet below, was a 
building almost completely hidden. So far as we could 
tell it had never before come to the notice of explorers. 
It lay buried deep beneath a veritable woven mat of 
the all-prevailing brush, trees and creeping vines. 

Spurred on by this new discovery we quickly 
hacked a way to the partially exposed angle of the 
building. Long, stout, trailing vines, powerful tree 
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roots, cacti and thorn thicket had taken a strangle hold 
on the ruins. Huge stones forming the walls, bound 
together with remarkably good cement, were forced 
apart by these ruthless growths. Massive cornices were 
completely disarranged and whole walls demolished 
through this tremendous natural force. The tortured 
structure looked the picture of misery and desolation. 
Cursory examination of the ruins placed them in a 
period antedating the Casa del Gobernador and the 
Gas a de las Monjas. 

It was, unquestionably, an important find. We each 
took a wall, Blom to the left, I to the right. For the 
next few hours the jungle silence was broken by the 
staccato ring of the machetes as they clove their way 
through the stout three to six-inch tree trunks and 
ever-present verdant entanglement. The heat became 
so intense in the confined area that we threw all 
caution to the wind, or lack of it, and stripped to the 
waist. Perspiration streamed from our bronzed bodies ; 
it even ran into our eyes. Our high-booted legs swel 
tered and our thirst became painful. 

Suddenly I heard a loud cry from my companion. 
Hastening over the treacherous debris as fast as possible, 
I met him at the corner of the building which we had 
cleared. He had both hands to his face. 

"What happened?" 

"Stung hornets," he cried. "I'll hurry back to 
camp. You stay. I'll send water," and with that he 
hastened off to get treatment The sting of a hornet 
is very painful and sometimes is cause for serious 
alarm. It is not wise to neglect even the slightest injury 
in the jungle. In fact, we should have taken our pocket 
medical kit along with us. But show me the man who 
always does the right thing 1 

After my companion's departure I surveyed, at 
a safe distance, the seat o| trouble. There, on the wall 
directly under the lower cornice was a huge hornets' 
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nest. Alongside stood a tree which Blom had endeav 
ored to cut down and which had partially hidden the 
nest. 

Reluctantly, I had to admit that it was impossible 
to obtain a complete view of the building until the 
tree was removed, and if I desired to photograph our 
latest discovery the unpleasant task of felling the 
offender was mine. 

Scorpions and tarantulas occupied the room, whose 
walls I now plainly saw through a huge breech. An 
iguana, over five feet long, suddenly appeared in the 
opening within a few feet of me and glared ferociously. 
He disappeared almost immediately. 

As I sat on a stone, sharpening the machete, pre 
paratory to the proposed attack on the left flank, a 
large, beautifully-marked nine-foot snake appeared. 
It almost touched my left foot, as it swiftly wound its 
sinuous course out of sight I remained motionless. 

"Whew! Not such a deserted spot as I at first 
imagined," I soliloquized. 

For nearly five hours I cut and cleared a path as 
part of the scheme to raze the tree which stood in 
front of the hornets' nest. To hack with a large, heavy- 
bladed machete for so long a time in the direct rays of 
an unsympathetic sun is punishment enough. To be 
harassed with all sorts of insects and itching from 
the fine jungle pollen and dust is adding insult to 
injury. As the work proceeded, the juices of the cut 
vines made the loose stones under foot so slippery that, 
all in all, it was a trying ordeal. 

At last a fairly open space up to the building was 
completed, and I turned my attention to the tree to be 
removed. With a comparatively safe clearance under 
foot, I felt that a rapid advance, quick thrust and 
equally rapid retreat would outwit the vigilant hornets. 
After repeated attacks, the offending bole gave away 
to the machete strokes* In jumping from the danger 
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zone of the hornets' nest, however, I stumbled and 
received the full force of the falling tree. The trunk 
struck me squarely on the bare shoulder, and as I 
already had painful welts resulting from a bad sun 
burn on each shoulder, considerable "muleteer" dialect 
was discernable. 

Soon thereafter I photographed the structure and, 
merely for the purpose of my files, tabbed it "The 
Nameless Temple" The simplicity of design made this 
building exceedingly effective. It is of genuine Mayan 
origin and was erected prior to the period of Toltec 
or Aztec influence. No doubt it is but a portion, or 
wing, of a much larger structure. However, long weary 
days of labor will be necessary before the entangling 
growth can be cleared away to determine the true 
extent of "The Nameless Temple" group of ruins. That 
much more exists I am convinced by the mound out 
lines plainly visible through the growth after the 
clearing had been made. (Plate 19. No. 33.) 

An interesting feature was the upper and lower 
cornices, each containing a middle belt or wide fillet, 
exquisitely carved. These cornices apparently encircled 
the structure. The sapote wood beam over the opening 
had remained intact. It was badly worm eaten but had 
stood the test of time remarkably well. It is probably 
true that all sapote wood beams seen in the northern 
area were cut in the forests near Lake Petan some 
three hundred miles away and carried north on the 
shoulders of Mayas. All supporting timbers were 
evidently cut from the large trees in that area. The 
sapote does not attain sufficient girth in the north. The 
method of transportation must have been costly and of 
an emergency nature only. These conditions would 
account for the sparing use of the wooden beam. My 
theory is that the ancient Mayas developed the arts 
to maturity in another land^a land where they solved 
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all their problems in stone. Wood unquestionably was 
a substitute. 

Upon my return to camp I found that Blom had 
suffered considerable pain and his face was badly 
swollen. However, it did not deter him from immediate 
further exploration. 

The next morning nine stelae were discovered 
monster monolithic date stones brought from an 
area hundreds of miles south of Uxmal. This proved 
to be a very valuable archeological find. They were 
lying about in various positions and, apparently, had 
been thrown away. What purpose was served by this 
unforgivable vandalism? It is probable that on those 
nine stelae, Mayan history of inestimable value is 
written. 

It is my belief that the type of workmanship found 
in Uxmal, the decoration, the caste of human features 
and the feathered headdress are indicative of early 
Mayan origin. These characteristics alone establish the 
city's age as nearer two thousand than one thousand 
years. (Plate 18 No. 31.) 

Uxmal gives every indication of a second occupancy, 
at which time considerable rebuilding took place. But 
instead of quarrying new stones, in most instances exis 
ting buildings were torn down and the stone used to re- 
face other structures. 

Directly east of the Casa de las Monjas stands the 
most extraordinary pyramid in the land of the Mayas; 
in fact one of the most unusual in the whole world. 
It is known as the Adivino. (Plate 16. No. 27.) 

This structure, thought to be solid, has far steeper 
sloping sides than the Castillo at Chichen-Itza or 
any other Mayan pyramid in the northern precincts. In 
my opinion, it is of very early Mayan origin. It rises 
to a height of approximately one hundred feet. The 
upper Temple (there are two,) now in a state of almost 
total collapse, is one of the most interesting Mayan 
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structures. The building is about sixty-eight to seventy 
feet long and about twenty feet high. The general 
design and sculptured ornament, now partially fallen, 
stamp it as unique among all Mayan edifices. 

The only means of scaling the precipitous sides is a 
dilapidated stairway of one straight flight, on the east 
It consists of approximately 130 steps, with a rise of 
nine inches, and about six inches tread. Now, the 
steps are loose and so badly out of place that the task of 
climbing is exceedingly dangerous. Many times during 
the few occasions on which I mounted this dizzy 
stairway, both hands occupied with camera equipment, 
my heart came into my mouth when my balance became 
questionable. 

The ancient Mayan people must have developed 
a magnificent physical poise. They evidently became 
thoroughly accustomed to scaling the scores of danger 
ous stairways in use in their cities. I can quite well 
imagine the dignified Hoi-Pops (Masters of Cere 
monies) or the High Priests, calmly walking up and 
down the precipitous flights, or nonchalantly scanning 
the country side from the unprotected edges of the 
narrow platform on top. 

Their powers of balance are all the more remark 
able when it is remembered that there were no steadying 
hand rails on the extremely wide stairways. It is true 
that a broad stone rail runs up each side of the flights, 
but they are too low to serve any practical purpose. 
Those walking out of reach of the low serpent-motif 
wall were entirely without protection. The flights of 
stairs were continuous from top to bottom, so that 
one's respect for the steel-like nerves of these won 
derful people is considerably enhanced. 

From the temple platform on top I made a hazard 
ous descent on the west side of about twenty-five feet 
to the floor level of another temple, known as the House 
of the Dwarf. This structure stands on the brink of an 



almost vertical face of the pyramid. It was evidently 
erected at a much later date than the temple on top. At 
one time there was a stairway leading up to the lower 
temple but it has entirely disappeared. 

The carved stone facade to the House of the Dwarf 
is, to my mind, the most original of all the Mayan 
designs. The doorway is exquisite and the style de 
cidedly Maya-Rococo and in no way similar to that 
of the temple building above. 

The pyramid on which these structures stand is, 
I repeat, unique. In plan it is oblong with well-rounded 
corners. It might be said to be almost oval. It covers an 
area on the ground approximately 240 feet long by 
160 feet wide. In its original state it was entirely pro 
tected by a covering of cut stones. Now, but few stones 
remain. 

On the west side, near the base, are the remains 
of a beautifully designed stone entablature. What its 
purpose was is a mystery. Over this, leaving a passage 
way between, is the remnant of the stairway which 
led to the House of the Dwarf. 

In my belief, the vast mound is not entirely solid; 
indeed it may prove to be but a fill over much earlier 
works. Exploring this one mysterious man-made struc 
ture alone would be an engrossing study, and I yearn 
to excavate within its time-scarred slopes. I feel that 
it contains untold secrets, perhaps sarcophagi and 
human remains, perhaps also untold intrinsic and 
esoteric wealth. 

Further, through the science of architecture, I am 
led to believe that the strange structure was erected 
long centuries prior to the buildings which crown 
its summit In all probability the pyramid was built 
contemporaneously with the early Christian Era, per 
haps, long before that period. Who knows? 

Before dawn on the morning following the discovery 
of the nine stelae, I procured the services of Senor 
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May as guide. (Plate 13. Nos. 21 and 22.) With cameras 
and the inevitable machetes and water gourds we set 
forth to visit the Temple of the Tombs. This ruin stands 
on the usual elevated platform with a broad flight of 
steps leading to its terrace. At the base of the stairway, a 
comparatively small, square court is formed. From this 
square, on two sides were originally raised platforms, 
each with a flight of steps leading to the terrace on which 
stood temple buildings. At this time, however, nothing 
remains except a monster pile of stones. The east 
mound, considerably higher than the rest, clearly 
shows the outline of the stairway when viewed from 
the floor of the one remaining temple. 

To the south there was probably a similar structure, 
although now nothing remains but an overgrown 
mound. In the court are numerous loose stones, some 
bearing date glyphs, others having skulls and cross- 
bones carved in bas-relief. 

All that morning clouds obscured the sun, and I was 
forced to wait long periods for suitable light to take 
pictures. Eventually the sky cleared and the sun 
blazed with its usual intensity. As I finished my photo 
graphic work, Frans Blom arrived with one or two 
of his staff. They were on their way to seek new 
ruins reported by a native hunter. I accepted with 
alacrity their invitation to join them. 

Led by our guides, who cut a trail through virgin 
growth, we made slow progress. Nevertheless, we 
discovered many interesting stones in our path some 
conventional carved designs, some of human heads. 
We had no cause to complain of our slow pace. Numer 
ous choltuns were also found under the ground or on 
terraces, clearly indicating the insufferable conditions 
to which the last of the great Mayas were subjected. 
Some authorities claim that lack of water was the 
deciding factor in the sudden and complete abando- 
ment of their cities. I do not think so. My belief is that 
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a race of people with the ingenuity and adaptability 
of the Mayas would have conquered this, as they 
solved all other great problems. Shortage of water 
was not a sudden calamity. It was a serious condition 
with them, always ; and there is indication that it had 
troubled them for many centuries prior to their 
disappearance. 

I have already mentioned that there are no rivers 
on the surface of the the land in Yucatan. There are 
many beneath and it is remarkable that they all flow 
north. Whether or not the earliest Mayan settlers 
procured their water supply from the underground 
rivers as well as the natural cenotes, or wells, is not 
known. It appears evident, however, that as the cen 
turies followed each other and the population increased, 
so the ensuring of an adequate water supply likewise 
became an interesting factor of importance. It seems 
unreasonable to assume that the original settlers would 
select locations for their cities with the water problem 
such as it is today. I do not think, therefore, serious 
as it was, that the water shortage was the sole reason 
for the almost complete obliteration of the nation. 
Conquests by the Toltecs and later the Aztecs would 
account for the partial annihilation of the Mayas. 
The Spaniards easily exterminated the remainder. 

The first ruins we visited that day were known as 
the Phallic Temple. It stands on a small pyramid and 
commands a splendid view over the country. This 
structure has little to describe, as it consists of but a 
few walls and a huge mound of stones. Until the trees 
and brush are cleared away a detailed picture is 
impossible. I was fortunate in being the first, as I was 
informed, to procure photographic records of this 
structure. In addition, by clearing the entire temple 
top of trees and underbrush, I was enabled to procure 
the first panoramic pictures of Uxmal from that area. 

Forging ahead on a new trail for a considerable 
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distance we suddenly wound into a semi-clearing 
across which we could plainly see the outlines of 
standing walls. Again we had made a new discovery 
and experienced all the attending mental exhilaration. 
Hunting with a camera for lost cities is, to my way 
of thinking, just as exciting as big game hunting. 
The archeologist hunts not with the lust to kill, to 
destroy life, but with an overpowering urge to dis 
cover and to preserve. 

As the sun was sinking and we had a considerable 
distance to traverse to the Monjas camp, we bent 
our efforts in clearing away the trees and underbrush 
sufficient to make some photograph records. 

Strictly speaking, this building should not be called 
small. Its visible portions are comparatively insignifi 
cant, but I noticed other walls vanishing into the 
dense jungle which had every appearance of being 
directly connected to the exposed portion. The work 
manship indicated an early Mayan period, long prior 
to the invasion of Kukul-Can. 

Our choice of a suitable name for our newest dis 
covery was "The Temple of the Long Tongue Mask" 
and thus it was christened. Perhaps these haphazardly 
given names will remain with them for all time at 
least it is interesting to believe so. (Plate 20. No. 35.) 

When we arrived that night at camp quarters, we 
were hot and tired. Our hands and faces were badly 
lacerated by thorn bushes and our clothes torn. 

As we mounted the upper terrace in the Monjas 
quadrangle we caught sight of an extremely unusual 
sky-picture. 

Gigantic cumulus clouds were massed in one 
enormous pile. The group occupied a comparatively 
small area and was sharply outlined in the eastern 
horizon against an otherwise clear blue sky. The colors 
ranged from vivid red to the intense glitter of white 
heat in a furnace fire. The under clouds were fringed 
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with brilliant orange and yellow. The upper convolu 
tions were of glistening silver sheen. Gray shadows 
vanishing into immense dense black voids rendered 
the scene one of extreme anger. As we gazed, spell 
bound, this extraordinary cloud bank was repeatedly 
torn asunder by flashes of lightning. 

Some of the most magnificent cloud effects anywhere 
in the world are to be seen in Yucatan. Placed on 
canvas they would not secure credence, 

As we dined that night the cloud mass visited us. 
A freak rainstorm broke with violent thunder and 
lightning accompaniment. It burst with tropical sud 
denness and was as quickly over. But short as it was, it 
left the atmosphere refreshed. 

After dinner I again added to the list of my 
unusual experiences. The entire Tulane Expedition 
party gathered on the roof of the south wing of the 
Monjas quadrangle. The night was dark, the moon 
had not yet made her appearance. The vast blue-black 
dome was studded with myriads of stars, each clearly 
defined; the planets resembled enormous scintillating 
gems. Each man reclined at his ease according to his 
fancy. Some had brought camp stools, even deck 
chairs (decided luxuries), while others sprawled on 
the already dry grass. Thick rank jungle-grass had 
grown and matted down in the accumulation of soil 
which in many centuries has covered the building. 
Rodents and snakes, even iguanas find suitable living 
quarters underneath this rank growth. 

Each evening one member was expected to entertain 
the group. This night it was my turn. In the dead 
silence which only the jungle can provide, amidst the 
most impressive surroundings imaginable, I gave a 
short talk. At Frans Blom's request my subject was 
the architecture of the Mayas and its adaptability to 
modern American conditions. It is my dream (pardon 
the allusion) to found a style essentially American. 
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The Mayan motifs, in my opinion, are ideal as a basis 
from which to create an all-American style of archi 
tecture and its allied arts. 

Whether or not my audience was interested I cannot 
be sure, but they at least listened patiently. 

Now and then a rustle in the bed of grass indicated 
the passage of a snake or rodent. Or again would be 
heard a louder sound as a wary listener made an in 
effectual attack on some noxious offender, with the long 
stick each of us carried for that purpose. 

When I had finished, the moon had risen and we 
could plainly see all the principal immediate ruins. 
It was a sight never to be forgotten. For some time 
we sat in silent contemplation. Was ever a lecture 
given under such unusual conditions? 

The following morning two of the members 
reported finding painted panels. They were situated 
in the ceiling of their room, which was at the extreme 
south of the east wing of our camp quarters. Such 
finds were rare and immediately roused everybody to 
the possibility of further discoveries in this line. 

A diligent hunt disclosed similar panels in the 
ceiling of many of the rooms. One, an exceptionally 
good example, was found in the ceiling of the small 
so-called temple at the east end of the flight of steps 
in the quadrangle. Some of the colors were in an 
excellent state of preservation. The reason the discover 
ies were not made earlier was due to lack of light in 
the high ceiling areas. 

In the afternoon, two members of the party came 
down with fever, and later, I again was chosen to 
join their ranks. That night as I tossed beneath a pile 
of blankets and mosquito bar, it appeared inevitable 
that I would be forced to endure at least a few days of 
inactivity. My temperature rose alarmingly. I had 
religiously taken all the usual precautions but to no 
avail. I was decidedly miserable. 
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Next morning, by a strange trick of fate, my two 
companions in trouble were worse, while I was almost 
completely cured. I should explain, however, that a 
native dosed me with a bitter concoction. It was made 
from green lime rinds, boiled down to a thick syrup, 
with the addition of some roots and leaves. My com 
panions refused to be experimented upon. 

Although free of fever, I was not let off scot-free. 
Considerable itching warned me that I had not escaped 
the attacks of the garrapatas. These insidious pests 
work patiently, conscientiously and without warning. 
When the attack is on, there is no chance for defense. 
It is then too late. They seek the most secluded spots, 
beneath tightly laced boots, between the toes, even 
underneath the nails; there, undisturbed, they hatch 
their deadly plots and, incidentally, a few million eggs. 
For days after their discovery the painful itching sores 
deprive the victim of rest and peace. 

On this particular morning, I extracted a number 
of the garrapata's big brothers from one of the party. 
This species resembles the tick, well known in the 
south of the United States ; only I believe the Yucatecan 
variety has a longer lineage and naturally knows more. 
It is as large as a fly and if one is prompt with a twist, 
one can extract its head from the skin before the 
poison is injected. Merely brushing it off is of no 
use because its head with the poison sting remains 
beneath the flesh. The best method, however, is to 
cover the insect freely with alcohol. He will relinquish 
his hold immediately. 

The present day Maya is very fond of fiestas and 
dances. The musical accompaniment is often through 
the medium of an incongrous mixture of popular 
modern and Mayan instruments. It is a common sight 
to see violins, guitars and wind instruments, but there is 
always at least one long piped gourd containing 
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stones, or an instrument resembling a flageolet The 
music is always in a minor key. 

Regarding musical instruments in use at the time 
of the Spanish invasion, we must rely to a great 
extent upon Landa. The latter, when Bishop of Yu 
catan, wrote a very valuable manuscript entitled 
"Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan." He describes 
therein some musical instruments in use among the 
Mayas at that time (1573-79 A.D.). The list includes 
small kettle-drums, played with the hand ; another type 
made of hollow wood, and played with a rubberheaded 
stick. There were long slender trumpets made from 
hollow sticks, on the end of which was a gourd. 
Another was a whole turtle shell, played with the 
palm of the hand. There were whistles and flutes of 
reeds or bones of the deer. 

I had the good fortune to handle and inspect a 
few Mayan musical instruments while in Yucatan. 
The drums were very fascinating; they were scientifi 
cally devised and beautifully executed. These examples 
consisted of a length of hollowed tree, closed at one 
end, with narrow slits of various lengths cut through 
the side. These drums ranged in size from approxi 
mately four inches in diameter and eighteen inches 
long up to eighteen inches in diameter. Various tones 
resulted due to size, and many were used at one time 
in perfect harmony. Landa mentions the drumstick 
as being headed with rubber. This material was in 
troduced to the world by the Mayas. It is a remark 
able fact that a rubber-headed drumstick which was 
recovered from the Sacred Well at Chichen-Itza by 
Thompson, after lying on the bottom for 1000 years, 
retained its original elasticity and bore evidence of 
perfect vulcanization. What could not the modern 
rubber-goods manufacturer learn from the ancient 
Mayas? 

Another musical instrument, now in the possession 
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of the Manganilla family of Merida, is a five-tube Pan 
pipe, made of earthware. Horns were made of hollowed 
wood or bamboo having an empty gourd tied to the 
end which acted as the sounding board. Mural paint 
ings of these horns are to be seen on the walls of the 
end room on the second story of the House of the Nuns 
at Chichen-Itza. The signs representing sound, seen 
emanating from the horns, are colored blue and white, 
meaning that the music was of a special nature. 

In one of the only three known Maya codices, 
musical instruments resembling a flageolet are shown. 
Gourds with stones inside were used, probably to 
augment the drums and other instruments. 

The Spaniards do not speak of having found any 
instruments of importance at the time of the conquest, 
still I have always felt that a nation such as the Mayas, 
with so many years of peace to their credit, would 
have developed music to the advanced degree of effi 
ciency which characterized all their other arts. 

Having in mind the knowledge that the ancient 
Mayas possessed at least some kind of musical instru 
ments, I had taken sound recording equipment with 
me into the jungle to collect, if possible, some of the 
ancient airs which I felt would be handed down to the 
present generation. Their language had been passed 
on by word of mouth. Why not their music? 

I was aware of reports to the contrary made by 
previous explorers, still I fostered a hope based on the 
great Mayas' love of art. To my surprise, I failed to 
find anything of importance. The only airs I heard 
with even the slightest claim to musical composition, 
savoring almost of primitive construction were, 
strangely enough, tainted with Spanish influence. 

The nearest approach to what one might term 
"different" music came from my guide at Uxmal, 
Senor May (it was always important that he be ad 
dressed as Senor "My"). Chancing on one occasion to 
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overhear him giving joyful vent to his feelings in song 
I encouraged him to continue. I asked him if he re 
membered any airs taught him by his father, or better 
still, any which he had been told were of ancient origin. 
It is an astonishing fact, but the sounds I recorded 
resemble Chinese music more than that of any other 
nationality. When he had finished he turned and smiled 
proudly at his wife. 

As I sat within the darkened confines of the hut 
listening to May's weird musical rendering in a high- 
pitched falsetto voice, the confusion among scientists 
as to the origin of the Mayas was understandable. The 
reader may ask why did his music, supposedly Mayan, 
resemble Chinese? Why do we find among the Mayan 
ruins almond-eyed figures carved in stone? 

What connection had the Chinese with the Mayas? 

In the minds of all who study the subject of this 
vanished race, a host of similar questions arise. At one 
time the student will see their origin in Egypt later 
his theory turns to India. Again he is forced to admit 
the Mongolian influence, yet when the sciences of 
language and architecture are applied most of his 
theories vanish into thin air. Perhaps my attempt to 
correlate a fairly cohesive history of the Maya civili 
zation, submitted in brief in a foregoing chapter, 
will prove helpful. (Also see "Atlantis, Mother of 
Empires.") 

That evening, when I thought all of my companions 
had retired, I took my phonograph, a few records and 
a chair one of the camp luxuries and proceeded 
to make myself comfortable in a suitable spot. 
Amid such surroundings I felt more attuned and 
better able to give concentrated thought to a few 
Mayan mysteries. The moon was well up in the heavens 
and her silvery light shone down on the ruined city, 
bathing it in transcending splendor. 

As I smoked my pipe and listened to the enchanting 
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strains of the Peer Gynt suite, peculiarly suitable to 
my surroundings, I absorbed every detail of the spec 
tacle before me. Ahead and on both sides of me, 
seemingly restored to all its pristine glory, rose the 
four intricately carved stone facades forming the 
great Mayan masterpiece, the quadrangle of the Casa 
de las Monjas. In the brilliant moonlight it was an 
exotic conception, an exquisite palace of a mythical 
land, a stupendous concerto in stone. 

The moon was behind me, while the west fagade 
of the east wing containing the camp quarters was 
in deep shadow. The three remaining wings stood out 
in the spectral glow. The multiplicity of detail glared 
with a boldness quite disconcerting in its abruptness, 
every moulding and every line sharply defined. The 
orientation of the group allowed perfectly equal illum 
ination. After an hour or so I climbed to the top of 
the ruins. My eyes wandered over the landscape, stop 
ped at the Adivino. It resembled a tapering black rent 
in the deep blue midnight sky. Scanning the western 
area I noticed that the Governor's Palace had the 
appearance of a delicately carved cameo resting on 
black velvet 

Not even a night bird called. Not a rustle in the 
rank grass. I was in the midst of desolation in an 
abandoned land one million miles away from the 
nearest human being! Even my companions who were 
asleep in the distant wing, seemed strangely apart 
from the picture. It was to be my last night in UxmaL 
I was inhaling the living breath of the thousand-year- 
old dead. On the morrow I was to leave on a very 
arduous and lonely trail, in an attempt to penetrate 
the unknown. Slowly I descended to my chair; even 
the music was forgotten in the lure of the enchanted 
surroundings. 

I sat alone drinking in the night, breathing deeply 
of the past; absorbed in the romance of the colossal 
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undertakings before me ; picturing the life of the people 
of this great departed nation. It was easy to be one 
of them, then. I lived with them, worked with them, 
loved with them! 

Over this fairy-land came a great hush. There was 
a silence as only the jungle knows. My pipe had gone 
out. Another hour had passed. I was hopelessly lost 
in dreamland not the land conjured in sleep, for 
my eyes were open. I was perfectly cognizant of my 
environment. I could see, but my ears were deaf to 
my surroundings. I was in a trance wherein I retained 
some of my faculties. Then the unexpected happened. 

Suddenly, swiftly, a heavy cloth was flung over 
my head and tightly bound across my eyes. A gag 
was thrust into my mouth which had opened in an 
exclamation of surprise. Strong arms from behind 
bound my hands and legs. To my amazement, I was 
lifted bodily and with little ceremony carried 
away, I knew not whither. 

My captors did not utter a sound. A short walk, 
then there was a feeling of entering a room. Presently 
I was lowered, none too gently, to the ground. Rough 
hands forced me to my knees and impatiently my head 
was thrust through a crude opening, apparently made 
in a slab of wood. 

At first I imagined that a wandering band of un 
friendly Mayas, attracted by the music, had captured 
me for some nefarious purpose, perhaps ransom, or 
possibly worse. But despite the rush of confused 
thoughts I found time to wonder who would be will 
ing to put up the ransom money. I remembered, with 
some misgivings, that friends were scarce, especially 
for such service as I felt I would need. 

Weird, unearthly sounds emanated from a dozen 
throats. Mournful incantations sent shivers down my 
spine. Peculiar calls and wailing cries blended, or 
rather did not blend with the other sounds. Somebody 
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was pounding one stone on another. Strange noises 
resembling steel being drawn across stone put my 
teeth on edge. Another tormentor was pounding me 
with the flat edge of a machete at least that is what 
it felt like. The chorus of sound rose to a terrifying 
din with the addition of thunderous crashes on sheets 
of iron and gongs. The bedlam continued for some 
minutes. 

Suddenly all sound ceased. Without a word of 
warning I was dragged unceremoniously to my feet. 
Deft fingers released my bonds. The bandage was 
whipped from my eyes and the gag extracted from 
my mouth. 

To my utter amazement, I stood within a ring of 
men whom, despite their grotesque get-up and the 
dimly lighted surroundings, I immediately recognized 
as my companions, members of the Tulane University 
Expedition. 

Facing me was a crude, improvised altar, erected 
with stone blocks gathered from the ruins. Lighted 
candles placed behind various stones lent a sepulchral 
atmosphere to the surroundings. Before me on the floor 
stood two piles of rock about the height of a chair. 
Bridging the tops rested the slab of wood with a hole 
in the center through which my head had lately passed. 

Abominable cries, moans and howls re-commenced 
and continued until one ruffian, shockingly made up, 
but appearing to be the chief, gave a tremendous shout. 
Instantly all sound ceased. 

Swinging me round, this "chief" placed himself 
directly in front of me and in stentorian tones addressed 
me in somewhat the following fashion. 

"Senor Roberto Stacy-Judd, in commemoration of 
your visit to this camp of the Tulane University 
Maya Expedition, situated in the quadrangle of the 
Nunnery at Uxmal, in the heart of the Yucatan jungle, 
we perform this sacred and ancient rite. In view of 
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the shocking atrocities you have committed, such as 
bringing your own bath tub; doing your own laundry 
work; entering our dining-room without tuxedo; rising 
before dawn; hunting jaguars at night; shaving every 
day; and sundry other offenses, I, as chief of the tribe, 
dub thee a Knight of the Ancient Order of Jungle 
Rats." 

Solemnly I bent my knee at the chief's command. 

"Arise, Sir Roberto," quoth the chief. Thereupon 
he presented me with a machete crudely engraved with 
the University emblem and my name, together with 
a scabbard. 

This was the occasion for a renewal of the out 
rageous din. Machetes were brandished and demonia 
cal antics indulged in. For the next hour or so there 
was much hilarity and many healths were drunk in 
precious Habanera (specially reserved for medicinal 
occasions). 

I have a lasting affection for all the members of 
that expedition especially Frans Blom. I was in no 
way connected with the expedition, yet each member 
made an effort to ensure my having an enjoyable time. 
Just prior to my departure they presented me with a 
specially prepared photograph of our camp head 
quarters at Uxmal. I treasure each and every name 
inscribed on this memento. 

The machete became my constant companion in 
the weeks that followed. Together we passed through 
one adventure after another before I finally bade the 
silent, inscrutable jungle au revoir. It rendered valiant 
service and I cherish it as one of my most valued 
possessions. 

Long after my tired companions had sought a well- 
earned repose, Blom and I talked, talked as only two 
men do in silent places. It is at such times and in 
such places that one's innermost secrets are bared. 
There is a yearning to expose one's heart. I do not 
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know what prompts the individual to expose the said 
heart with childlike simplicity under such circum 
stances. Perhaps it is because, eye to eye with nature, 
one realizes the utter futility of practising the custom 
of secrecy. One discovers that there is actually nothing 
to hide. Nature provided men with powers of reason 
ing and companions with whom to share his thoughts. 
Cities, with narrow, poorly lighted streets and cramped 
living quarters, tend toward narrow minds, secretive- 
ness and distrust of neighbors. Whatever the reason, 
it is a universal trait in man, when far from his kind, 
to draw mentally closer to a companion; especially 
when surrounded with a certain element of danger or 
the unknown. 

We two were no different from the rest of mortals. 
That night many intimate experiences and confidences 
passed from one to the other. 

In the early hours, when the moon had traveled 
far on its course; when the erstwhile shaded west 
fagade of the east wing stood out in the brilliance of 
silvery light, we lingered on the terrace, absorbed in 
contemplation of the unrivaled court. 

Spontaneously, without premeditation, each turned 
on the instant and faced the other. Then each, with 
right hand on the left shoulder, bowed to the other, 
bending forward from the hips. 

This is the ancient Mayan salutation, a custom 
thousands of years old, recorded in Mayan works in 
what is known as the Southern Empire area, but not 
yet discovered in northern Yucatan, 

Subconsciously the act was performed. To Blom the 
custom was known. To me I confess ignorance of it 
at that time. 

What motivated the simple gesture? Were the 
inspired souls of that vanished race present, and in 
sympathy with our quest? 

Realizing the charmed life I bore in the face of 
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the many adventures and experiences which befell 
me, especially after I left Uxmal, I cannot help but 
feel their protective influence was ever at my side. 

The following morning I learned that a Ford 
automobile was at my disposal, if I cared to attempt 
the journey by that means, from Uxmal to TicuL 
Gratefully I accepted the offer and promptly arranged 
for mechanics to take me, together with my baggage, 
over the thirty-kilometer jungle trail to the native 
pueblo. When all was ready, I bade farewell to as 
good a group of men as anyone could wish to meet 

At this point, when I regretfully parted from my 
Tulane friends, a new and exciting series of adven 
tures began. Tremendously fascinating and absorbing 
as was my study of the vanished Mayas, my quest up 
to this time had transpired to a certain extent through 
contact with the outside world and the people who 
comprise it. From now on, however, the yoke of 
modernism; the world of men and women, was to 
vanish completely. Now, more than ever, came the 
feeling of entering the actual unknown, breaking 
virgin trails, encountering the unusual the intangible 
something. The scent of the primitive jungle was in 
my nostrils. The trail ahead was unknown to me, 
even the method of going was undecided. The com 
parative comforts of the immediate past were to be 
forgotten. Language was to be forgotten. My compan 
ions-to-be (as I learned later) were descendants of the 
ancient Mayas who spoke only their native tongue 
not a word of mine. To all intents and purposes I 
was to be alone, perhaps for many weeks. 

What man would not have thrilled at the contem 
plations of such prospects? 
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CHAPTER XII 
FROM UXMAL TO TICUL 

Vultures soared lazily aloft The heat was sizzling, 
blistering. The ground, the still air everything was 
hot. The rocks flung back the sun's scorching rays and 
hazy emanations rose from each hillock. A colony of 
iguanas, bobbing up and down on their forelegs, stared 
at us with their hideous leer until our presence came 
too near, then the rocks seemed to swallow them up. 
What energy to display on such a sweltering day! 

There were four of us in the dilapidated, battle- 
scarred Ford. The body was barely holding together 
and the engine executed its staccato racket with every 
appearance of overconfidence. The poorly patched top 
barely served the purpose of protection from the direct 
rays of the pitiless sun. There were no spares and two 
tires were badly worn. Nobody cared. It was too 
abominably hot to expend energy, even to think. 

Upon his earnest solicitation, at the last moment, 
I decided to take Pablo as my companion until we 
reached TicuL I felt that the offer was not entirely 
unselfish. Perhaps I was wrong and the shy little 
Mayan girl in Ticul was not the reason. 

"You go alone no bueno" (no good). His care- 
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fully chosen though jerky, soft-spoken pidgin English 
was charming. 

"Mai hombres" (bad men), he shook his head 
concernedly, "tak' your pesos" (He could not think 
of the word for money.) "Maybe," (he then indi 
cated my possible sudden decease by drawing his finger 
across his throat and making a hissing sound which 
ended in a ( chuk') "Mucho malo, Senor" he added, 
shaking his head sadly. 

At the time I believed his concern for me. His 
whole attitude was almost motherly, so I fell a victim 
to his wiles and he became my companion to TicuL 

As the car rocked over the uneven trail, south of 
the Nunnery walls, I waved my last farewell to Frans 
Blom and his merry men. I admit there was a strange 
sensation in my throat. It may have been the heat! A 
little further along, Senor May, my faithful Mayan 
guide, and his wife, stood at the door of his hut to bid 
me adieu. Not a word of the others did I understand, 
yet it was impossible to misinterpret their genuine air 
of regret at my departure. The sad smile of the wif e's 
pleasing face was pathetic. With charming shyness she 
offered me a gourd of Pazole, consisting of finely 
ground corn and honey mixed with a liquid from the 
cocoanut. She had rendered me many helpful services 
and my departure may have caused her to realize the 
utter hopelessness of her voluntary exile. Perhaps, 
too, she was forcibly brought to the realization of 
her inevitable doom: her ten predecessors (she was 
May's eleventh wife) bore tragic testimony of her 
fate. Snake bite, fever or other forms of deadly poison 
had taken their ruthless toll. But she is Mayan. Cen 
turies back, her distinguished ancestors were adepts 
in the science of astrology and the philosophy of life. 
An intuitive sense may have prepared her to face the 
future with calmness, smiling. The Mayas are essenti 
ally a fatalistic people. (Plate 13. No.21.) 
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Sefior May and I had spent many happy, though 
strenuous hours together. He was kindness personified. 
Every act was accomplished with a cheery smile; no 
task too great an undertaking and no time in the day too 
hot for him to follow me into the jungle. 

At the Uxmal hacienda I called upon and bade 
adieu to the major domo. Having severed the last 
human touch with Uxmal we jogged along. 

The road from Uxmal to Muna is very rough and 
in some parts well besprinkled with rocks. It was 
built in the year 1866 A.D., to enable Empress Carlota, 
Emperor Maximilian's wife, to visit the ancient ruins. 
It was named El Camino de la Emperatriz (The Em 
press' Road) in her honor. In the days of Carlota the 
road was a dangerous one to travel. Ferocious jaguars 
and giant snakes then infested the country. Now, how 
ever, it is only occasionally that a jaguar visits a local 
hacienda; nevertheless the traveller must always be 
cautious. 

In the terrific heat of the mid-afternoon we arrived 
in Muna. This charming native Mayan pueblo was once 
a revolutionary center of importance. Despite its now 
peaceful aspect its history is full of thrilling episodes. 
Whether or not the stirring period of revolt has left its 
spell is immaterial. However, it has been the custom 
ever since those tumultuous times, to call the villagers 
to the Jaranas (pronounced her-ah-nahs), or dances 
with fireworks, sky rockets and crackers. Although 
the word designates the dance, it means, "merry, clatter, 
outcry," which no doubt accounts for the necessity of 
having fireworks. 

I commented on this village custom with the keeper 
of the Cervercerta. He smiled, and in Spanish replied : 

"Senor, we have the most beautiful women among 
our race, here in our proud cludad. We wish the people 
of our neighboring villages and settlements to see our 
women, so we make loud noises which can be heard 
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many miles away. They may not believe us, Sefior, 
but they come," he added with a broader smile. 

Refilling our water gourds we left Muna and 
started on the trail to Ticul. I have on occasion referred 
to my experiences while travelling by auto over 
abominable trails, and how in each successive instance 
I felt that no trails in the world could be worse. But 
that was before I explored the land of the Mayas. 

The road from Muna to Ticul was no exception 
to the rule. Our Ford was a five-passenger open touring 
car. In the front were the two Mayan mechanics sur 
rounded by numerous packages. The rear seat and 
tonneau accomodated Pablo and myself together with 
the remaining baggage. Taking into account my suf 
fering from garrapata bites and painful shoulders, both 
ailments greatly aggravated by the intense heat, the 
violent jolting of the car added nothing to my appreci 
ation of the situation. 

Just as we arrived in a particularly forbidding 
spot, one of the badly-worn tires blew out with a loud 
explosion. Pablo and I strode over to a fallen tree to 
wait until the mechanics attempted repairs. 

Five minutes passed. 

My eyelids fluttered in the shimmering heat. Fre 
quently we sipped the warm rainwater from the gourd. 
The mechanics actually attacked their unpleasant task 
with smiles. I was amazed. It was too hot even to bear 
a pipe stem in my mouth. I made the attempt but gave 
it up. Ten minutes passed, a quarter of an hour. I was 
getting restless. 

As I paced beside the fallen tree, my attention 
was attracted to the sinister work of a giant spider 
near the middle of his powerfully constructed web. It 
was feasting on the remains of a small bird. I called 
Pablo's attention to it The spider was ugly, black and 
hairy. Its web was monstrous and sturdy. Pablo sat 
down, resting his left hand lightly on the log. Casually 
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he raised the right to prod the spider with a twig. 
The sight which met his gaze brought forth the only 
expression of excitement I ever remembered on his 
face. His glance had fallen on his outstretched hand. 
It was a seething mass of minute garrapatas. In his 
excitement he brushed the web with his left hand and 
gave vent to a blood curdling yell. The spider bit him 
on the thumb. 

Quickly I procured a rag soaked in gasoline and 
washed off all visible garrapatas. Despite my care, the 
operation was not a complete success, as it turned 
out It is almost impossible to rid oneself entirely of 
the pests once they commence to burrow. I employed 
the use of the pocket medical kit to treat the spider 
bite but Pablo was still suffering from its poison when 
he left me the next morning. Soon after this incident 
the repairs were completed and we continued on our 
strenuous journey. 

As we passed through one or two small, ancient 
Mayan pueblos the inhabitants appeared and displayed 
much astonishment Seldom indeed does the outside 
world invade their domain. Due to my lighter com 
plexion (although by now considerably bronzed) as 
well as my clothes, I was an object of curiosity wherever 
I went The automobile was of course, as always, 
the principal attraction. 

Whenever we entered a jungle village our chauffeur 
would sound the horn continuously and speed up the 
engine, much to the awe and sometimes panic of the 
natives. Our entry never failed to bring out the entire 
population, including the animals. That our chauffeur 
and his assistant should have attempted the journey, 
especially considering the load, without providing 
spare tires, showed remarkable optimism. Never-the- 
less, the second blowout occurred within a few miles of 
Ticul. 

We arrived in the latter pretentious native pueblo 
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about seven in the evening. It was almost dark, but 
the driver with his usual forethought applied the 
horn continuously and careened over the boulder-strewn 
streets, with fool-hardy speed, the cut-out wide open. 
This procedure reminded me of the noisy approach of 
a travelling circus parade and the effect it has upon the 
populace. Every hut contributed its quota of humans, 
dogs and pigs. They lined the quaint streets, many 
calling greetings to our mechanics whom they appar 
ently knew. Pablo assured me that there was a place 
in which I could spend the night. "Inn," he called it. 
So into his hands I commended my physical welfare. 

I looked forward with unmixed feeling to enjoy 
a wash and a good night's rest. Besides, the word 
"Inn" also savoured of a meal. I was both tired and 
hungry. 

Our bounding vehicle pulled up before an open 
doorway of a drab-looking structure, its plain, deep- 
shadowed walls divulging little of the nature of its 
business. From a dilapidated oil lamp hanging in the 
room evidently the entrance, a pale stream of yellow 
light diffused a little into the darkened street. 

Presently, an extremely fat man with overhanging 
features and a straggly, drooping moustache ambled 
over to the automobile to greet us. He overhung 
everywhere. He advanced with ample front heaving 
and fat hands extended, smiling and bowing repeatedly. 
His was the only "Hostlery" in the town boasting 
accomodations for the traveller, hence the name "Inn," 
with which Pablo honored the building. We formed 
a truly humorous picture as we strode into the lighted 
room. 

I attempted to talk to our host with Pablo's meagre 
English and indifferent Spanish as my only means of 
interpretation. As I stood beneath the oil lamp gesti 
culating, hieroglyphing, ideographing my require 
ments, a horde of pigs squealed and grunted their way 
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into the room, actually squeezing between my legs. 
Awakened hens strutted about the floor and cackled 
incessantly. Dogs sniffed, barked and fought } and two 
caged parrots were squawking loudly. The din was 
immense. It reminded me of two Irishmen quarreling 
in a cage of excited monkeys. 

Pablo was of little use because it was difficult to 
make him understand me. The proprietor, Pablo and 
I stood for some time, first on one foot, then on the 
other, each apparently with his own ideas as to what 
was wanted. Meanwhile, the mechanics were methodi 
cally carrying in my baggage. The tiny room was 
jammed with human beings, animals, birds and im 
pedimenta. The situation was extremely funny. 

In plain English, all I desired was a place to hang 
my hammock, a meal, and to know the cost. The two 
former requests were easily satisfied; that is, I took 
it for granted by a general nodding of heads that such 
was the case. The cost was another question. For some 
reason or another, the inn keeper either misunder 
standing me or deliberately avoiding the issue, refused 
to quote a price. 

By this time all the members of the household had 
squeezed into the room. My baggage was piled in 
scattered heaps over the floor. Each heap, to my dis 
may, was being promptly commandeered by one or 
more chickens who thereupon crowed and cackled 
more lustily than ever. A black pig in attempting to 
scratch his back beneath a large chair overturned it, 
casting some of my belongings to the floor. This timely 
crash interrupted our curiously complex conversation 
and enabled me to take matters into my own hands. 

Walking through the premises with the coterie of 
humans following, I strode into a small, enclosed court 
or patio. Tropical trees and plants were crowding the 
enclosure. A cow stood disconsolately in one corner, 
more pigs were lying around, and two beautifully- 
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plumaged, uncaged parrots were perched on a trellis. 
Candle light illuminated the confused scene. 

On a table, which had evidently been used for din 
ing, stood a lighted candle in a pool of grease. Nearby 
on a crude cabinet against the wall stood a gourd of 
water and a hollowed log to be used for washing. Pick 
ing up the candle and holding it aloft I discovered a 
Mayan hut across the patio, which I entered. My 
action created much protestation and gesticulation on 
the part of the proprietor, to which I paid no attention. 
Finding hooks in the walls I ordered my erstwhile 
mechanics to open up the packs and sling my hammock. 
With gentle pushes and ingratiating smiles I induced 
my audience to depart. Finally resigned, the proprietor 
gave a philosophic shrug and shooed away his follow 
ers, leaving me with my three companions. 

After a much needed wash I followed my belli 
gerent line of action in seeking the cooking quarters. 
By various signs I indicated items which might appease 
our hunger, and ordered them prepared; then, together 
with my three faithful henchmen, sat down at the 
table to await results. The landlord seemed greatly 
annoyed and much to my mystification sulked like a 
child. I have never understood to this day what caused 
"mine host's" displeasure, unless it was my presumpt- 
ous act in managing my own affairs. 

Yucatan is known as the Luumll Cutz> U Luumil 
Ceh, the land of the turkey and the deer, so that in 
ordering vension I adhered to tradition. 

Eventually the food was served and we ate raven 
ously. Pig, frijoles negroes (black beans), chocolate 
and pan dulce (sweetened bread, cakes) were additional 
dishes which formed part of our sumptuous repast. 
During the meal the animal and bird kingdom of the 
establishment paraded beneath our table and chairs 
picking up crumbs, or begging according to their 
individual fancy. The boniface, having bowed to the 
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inevitable and wishing to recover his standing with 
me, became garrulous and endeavored to say one or 
two words in English. 

"He bueno good dam' fool," said Pablo to 
me in a solemn, confidental whisper. I knew what he 
meant, although he had his words a little mixed. 

At eight-thirty P.M. I was facing a real problem. 

If possible, I determined to make the attempt to 
reach the little known ruined cities of Labna, Zayil, 
Kabah and other centers by automobile. I had made 
exhaustive inquiries in Merida and other centers and 
had been assured that there was the bare possibility of 
finding a car in TIcul, one which had been left there 
upon the death of the owner. It appeared that an ex 
plorer had made all preparations for an attempt to 
enter the jungle by auto, but upon arriving at TIcul 
he died of fever. 

The problem of transportation was a big one. At 
first thought, the horse or mule seemed to be the solu 
tion. Nevertheless, the question being a serious one, I 
had given it much consideration and, as matters eventu 
ally transpired, my decision to use an automobile was 
the best. In the first place, I had much baggage. 
Realizing the transportation difficulties, I decided on 
dividing my impedimenta into twenty-two small 
packages none exceeding fifty pounds in weight This 
method provided for easy handling. For emergency 
journeys requiring rapid transit, a few packages could 
be carried easily on a man's back. 

The paraphernalia consisted in part of a change 
of clothing, emergency medical kit, portable type 
writer, movie camera, still camera, tripods, boxes of 
films (each film sealed in a tin can and taped) ; a 
simple camp equipment, a folding bath tub, hammock, 
bed roll and mosquito bar, water gourds, sketching 
outfit, small sound recording machine, phonograph, 
one dozen double-sided records and a small case of 
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tools, which I intended using in the boring and cutting 
of old trees and wooden beams used in the construction 
of the ancient Mayan structures. These experiments, 
of which I will tell later, I made in an effort to arrive 
at the correct age of the Mayan antiquities. 

In addition to the above equipment I had to arrange 
for carrying food and, by far the most important item 
of all, water as much of it as I could possibly manage. 

To employ horses to carry the above list of articles 
would have been very impractical. It would have 
required at least six or eight Also other horses would 
be necessary to carry food and water for the animals. 
This meant extra men to take care of the stock and as 
guides prefer to ride whenever possible, still more 
horses would be required. 

As I intended staying an indefinite period in each 
place to enable me to execute all the work I had ori 
ginally contemplated, the horse method of transporta 
tion was discarded. Man-power was considered. But 
even in this method I saw numerous difficulties, I 
finally decided to concentrate on finding the automobile 
believed to be in or near Ticul. As it transpired this 
method also presented difficulties far greater than I 
anticipated. But kindly fate permits us to learn just 
so much of her plans. 

Having decided upon a line of action, I could 
scarcely wait the termination of the meal. I had prev 
iously arranged for the two Tulane mechanics to be 
taken care of for the night. They intended returning 
to Uxmal the following morning. 

Striding into the dark, almost deserted streets, I 
made for the principal, though diminutive, general 
store. I had learned through Pablo that the owners 
would be the best people to see for the information 
I required. On entering the store I was greeted with a 
smiling welcome from the two proprietors as well as 
the customers. The reception was, at least, encouraging. 
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The store consisted of a small room on the corner 
of cross streets, with one doorway to each street and 
but one small window. Goods were not displayed to 
the passer-by but the inside was a veritable storehouse 
of apparently every conceivable household item ; native 
and Mexican foods, canned and otherwise. The walls, 
floors and ceilings were covered with wares and there 
was just a small clearance near the center of the room 
and at the counter. Overhead hung three oil lamps 
casting a warm, yellow glow over the stacked contents. 
Without more ado I settled down to business. 

Competition is universal and is felt even among 
the Mayas in the interior of Yucatan. Bargaining 
is the recognized system of doing business. One bar 
gains for almost everything except certain staple 
products sold at fixed prices. Therefore, one might 
just as well commence the haggling with smiles. How 
ever, before entering the arena to pit my ability against 
an undoubtedly worthy opponent, I first wanted to 
make sure of securing an automobile. 

My ability to sketch rapidly, although lacking 
quality, enabled me to make my wishes known in short 
order. Incidentally, it enhanced my prestige. To my 
great joy I learned that not only was the automobile 
story true, but my genial merchants were the present 
owners of the vehicle. Further and this was excellent 
news they were able to provide me with the two men 
whom the original owner had taught the rudiments of 
automobile driving and mechanics. We were progress 
ing famously. 

Dame Fortune continued to smile upon me. I 
learned that the two amateur mechanics were also ex 
cellent jungle men. I asked that they be sent for immedi 
ately. Meanwhile I was invited to inspect the machine 
which stood in a small patio to the rear of the store. 

It was a Ford, T-model, battered, torn and battle- 
scarred, but I was assured that it worked. By its perky, 
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cock-sure appearance I knew it would. As we returned 
to the store the two guide-mechanics entered. I liked 
them immediately. They looked strong, healthy and 
honest 

It was not difficult to get them to understand my 
requirements. It took little or no time for them to 
make up their minds. They were willing to accompany 
me on an extended exploration trip, covering a period 
of eight to ten weeks. They had had previous similar 
experiences; had actually visited some of the ruins 
included in my itinerary. 

Their method of expressing their willingness to 
accompany me was emphatic, yet humorous. They 
pointed to the four directions: north, south, east and 
west; then with a quaint shrug and a broad smile, they 
pointed below. Anywhere would suit them. They were 
just the men I was looking for. They agreed to take 
care of my personal comforts, such as cook the meals, 
make and break camp, and so forth. Two spare tires 
were discovered, a drum of oil and numerous cans of 
gasoline. 

Then came the business of settling the price I was 
to pay for the Ford. Terms with the guides had already 
been agreed upon. The sum first mentioned by the 
merchants I promptly cut in half. As they lowered, I 
rose, until the deadline was reached. 

At eleven o'clock that night my bargain had been 
struck. I was to have the Ford, but to this day I do not 
know whether I hired it or bought it. In any event it 
was not worth the price of scrap iron when we returned. 

It was suggested that at Oxkutzcab, the first ob 
jective, a five gallon can of gasoline was to be emptied 
into the tank and filled with water. We were forced 
to resort to this method due to the limited space in the 
automobile. At Ticul we were starting out with merely 
three cans of water and our water gourds filled, all we 
could accommodate. 
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After completing sundry details with me, the new 
guides left to prepare for our departure, which I set 
for five o'clock the following morning. 

It must not be assumed that the business was ac 
complished without difficulty. Numerous sketches and 
a host of pantomimic signs and antics on my part were 
necessary. Similar arm, hand and finger contortions 
were executed by the merchants, not to mention a joint 
verbal contest worthy of political opponents the night 
before election. The merchants were visibly worn out 
at the end of the battle. 

At eleven thirty that night I rose from my cramped 
position on a box at the counter and turned to gaze in 
astonishment at the sight which greeted my eyes. 

The room was packed to the limit with natives. 
Out through the open door in each direction a large 
crowd of villagers had gathered. Silently, patiently, 
they stood. Word had passed from mouth to mouth 
that a stranger was in their midst. I was amazed to 
learn I had become the object of their curiosity. It was 
an embrassing moment, as I stood among these little 
people, towering above them in my height of nearly 
five feet eleven. Eventually I saw the intense humor 
of the whole situation and strode for the open air to 
breathe more freely, and incidentally to laugh. The 
ludicrousness of it all had not struck me until that 
moment 

Here was I, alone in a strange native pueblo on the 
fringe of humanity, in the dense jungles of Yucatan, 
among a strange people unable to speak their language ; 
they in turn unable to speak mine. To emphasize the 
uniqueness of the situation, I was to leave before dawn 
on the morrow, to travel for weeks in an attempt to 
penetrate totally uninhabited parts of the jungle, along 
with two natives whom I had never met before until 
that night; entrusting myself, to a great extent, to their 
guidance. Not even my name was known to them, or 
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the place whence I came. What a ridiculous situation! 
Is it any wonder I laughed? 

Pablo stood by my side and laughed also, yet he 
knew not the cause of my mirth. His sympathetic 
accompaniment only intensified the humorousness of 
the situation. I could see that those near me in the 
crowd had caught our joyous spirit Soon there was 
a chorus of laughter. The Maya is naturally humorous 
and of a happy and contented disposition. What a 
strange world this is. You smile and the world smiles 
with you. Weep and you well ! It is a perfectly true 
adage. 

Then the totally unexpected happened. 

"Do you want any help?" shouted a voice in excel 
lent English, away deep in the crowd. 

I stood stock-still in amazement. Had I heard a- 
right? Was I dreaming? Could I not swear that there 
was no other white man nearer than the members of the 
Tulane University Expedition at Uxmal, at least thirty 
leagues distant? 

"Can I help you?" called the voice again. This 
time it came amid a total hush. 

"Pardon my delay in answering I was a little 
surprised," I replied, after recovering from my aston 
ishment. "Er thanks for the offer," I added. "Come 



over." 



The crowd parted and a medium-built young man 
came smiling toward me. 

"My name is Roger Martinez," he volunteered, as 
he held out his hand. "You must be Senor Stacy-Judd." 

"But how on earth ?" I began. 

"My uncle, Juan Martinez, Sr., told me you would 
pass through here," he hastened to explain, anticipating 
my question. 

Juan Martinez was the eminent Maya authority 
living in Merida, a very dear friend of mine, so that 
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I was more than delighted to meet his nephew; but I 
was puzzled at his presence in TicuL 

With the usual Yucatecan intuition he sensed my 
inquisitiveness. "My family owns a henequen ranch 
in this neighborhood. I wanted to join you at Merida. 
Too late, so came here alone over the narrow gauge. 
Spent a few days with our major domo. Leaving to 
morrow morning. Say! This meeting is most unusual, 
a la Stanley-Livingston, eh? How can I help you?" 

Laughingly, I told him of what had happened. 

"Come in," I ended. "You say you speak Maya; 
perhaps you can tell whether or not I have made a 
good bargain, also help me select some suitable food, 
if there is any. I am to leave in the morning, before 
dawn." 

"First, where are you slinging your hammock 
tonight?" he asked. I told him. 

"Heavens! Not there. Finish your business here, 
then we will collect your baggage and I will show 
you where to sleep. You will be my guest tonight." He 
laughed, somewhat significantly, I thought. 

For the next hour I gathered a stock of food from 
the shelves of the tiny store. It was secreted in the 
oddest nooks and crannies, and apparently had been 
unmolested for ages. There were a few old, rusty and 
battered cans of unfamiliar food stuffs, some of which 
bore the stamp of Mexico City. There was canned 
fruit, canned milk, native chocolate in large, round 
flat cakes, black beans and candies. All in all, there 
was little to choose from in the canned line of meats, 
fish or luxuries. I bought all there was, sufficient for 
but a few days' rations. Of beans and chocolate there 
was an adundance, this being the staple diet. 

An amusing incident occurred during this buying 
orgy. Martinez had left to arrange for my sleeping 
quarters, saying he would return in half an hour. 
Without his aid I had difficulty in getting the proprie- 
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tor to understand some of my requirements. Thinking 
to save time I stood on the counter and helped myself 
to all in sight, piling the sundry packages on the 
counter at my feet. Chancing to scrutinize my selection 
I found, to my surprise, that one of the proprietors was 
calmly stacking them away again on lower shelves. 
Time after time I patiently replaced them on the 
counter and just as often he deliberately stacked them 
on the shelves again. He could not understand why 
I wanted so many articles. Finally I convinced him I 
wanted all of them. I must have proved a gold mine to 
the storekeepers that night 

Half an hour past midnight my newly-found friend 
came back. My two guides had returned to the store 
earlier and were promptly pressed into service. The 
supplies were packed into the Ford and then we all 
jumped in and went back to the "Inn." Gathering up 
the baggage without further ado, much to the astonish 
ment and chagrin of the portly host, we piled it into the 
car and followed Martinez' direction to our new 
quarters. 

After turning and twisting up one narrow street 
after another we stopped at an old plaza which looked 
particularly somber in the moonlight 

My new friend spoke quietly to an old man who 
stood in an open store door. Shortly afterwards the 
latter led us across the plaza to an empty store-building 
on the opposite corner. It was all so mysterious that 
I was in the seventh heaven of delight Candles were 
lighted and their flickering flame created ghostly sha 
dows. The baggage was placed on the floor and one 
of the guides quickly slung my hammock corner-wise 
across the room; Martinez' hammock was hung in a 
store room in the rear. All the double doors on both 
streets were flung wide open, admitting the brilliant 
moonbeams. With no further protection from inquisitive 
eyes we quickly prepared for sleep. Pablo, who had 
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been away aranging for a horse to take him back to 
Uxmal in the early morning, came in and slept on 
top of a large table, without pillow or covering. My 
new guides drove away in the Ford. 

The unaccountable urge of humans to aimlessly 
parade the streets at night in the cities of the United 
States and Europe, prevails in Ticul. Human beings 
are alike the world over! All night, or what was left 
of it, the shuffling feet of otherwise silent pedestrians 
passed to and fro; their quaint figures looked ethereal 
in the moonlight As the building was directly on the 
corner, with doors open on two streets, the way-farers 
frequently passed diagonally through the room, some 
times actually brushing my hammock. 

Wandering dogs, pigs and cats took the same route. 
One pig, with no discrimination whatever, calmly 
sprawled directly beneath my hammock after scratching 
his back on the underside, and went to sleep with his 
head on my typewriter case. Pigs have been my room 
mates on other occasions and I have amiably shared 
my quarters with them, but this one snored so loudly 
I was forced to rise and eject him. 

Usually the nights are cool in Yucatan. On this 
occasion, however, it was hot I could not sleep. Tired 
ness had left me and I lay motionless in the hammock 
without even a covering. The brilliant moon painted 
a strange picture on the silent houses. Some glowed 
in a silvery light, smiling. Others scowled and hid 
away in the black shadows; their blacker openings 
giving them a sinister appearance. Buildings resemble 
human beings. They have personality and temperman- 
ent They have character, and either repel or attract 

Some cocks, puzzled at the brilliance of the moon 
light, decided with one accord to break forth into 
violent crowing, evidently fearing they had overslept 
They ceased suddenly when they realized their error. 
Periodically their mistake was repeated. The heat 
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irritated my numerous garrapata bites and created con 
tinuous yearning to scratch. Now and again I arose and 
took turns up and down the street. Pablo stirred fit 
fully, and even Martinez was restless. Hour after hour 
passed in this manner. 

As I lay staring into the starlit sky I wondered what 
my numerous friends were doing; mostly sleeping 
peacefully in nice warm beds, I hoped. On the morrow 
they would rise and proceed to carry on the work of 
normal activities. In comparison, it seemed ridiculous 
that I, so recently a part of prosaic business, was now 
a dweller in the most mysterious land on earth ; leaving 
shortly for unknown parts, on a quest only partially 
defined. I must admit that even prosaic business pos 
sesses a measure of romance, but the best could offer 
none of the enchantment I anticipated meeting in the 
immediate future. 
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Plate I 




No. 2. (Upper) Hotel Itza, Merida. View of second floor terrace 
overlooking patio. 

No. 3. (Lower) Merida, Yucatan. The streets, like the people, are always clean. 

Plate 2 




Plate 3 No. 4 




Plate 4 No. 5 




No. 6. (Upper) Temple of the Warriors, Chichen-Itza. Entrance to upper 
hall showing Toltec serpent-columns. 

No. 7. (Lower) Temple of the Tigers The Ball-Court, Chichen-Itza. 

Plate 5 




Plate 6 No. 8 





No. 9. (Upper) Temple of the Painted Panels, Chlchen-Itza. 
No. 10. (Lower) The Caracol, Chichen-Itza. 




No. 11. (Upper) Arch of the Initial Series, Chichen-Itza. 

No. 12. (Lower) Sacred Well/ Chichen-Itza. 

Plate 8 




No. 13. (Upper) Casa Blanca, the restored house of a Maya noble, 

Chichen-Itza. 

No. 14. (Lower) First photographic record of the birth of a cenote, 

viewed 100 feet below the jungle floor. 

Plate 9 




No. 15. (Upper) The Unknown Panel. Does this frieze hold the secret of 
Mayan origin ? ( Panel made by Sculptor E. Yerbysmith 

from original photograph) 

No. 16. (Lower) Typical Mayan hut. 

Plate 10 







Plate 11 No. 17 




No. 18. (Upper} Casa de las Monjas, Uxmal, showing the intricately 

designed panels. 

No. 19. (Lower) Another view of the Casa de las Monjas, Uxmal, 

showing the intertwined serpent-design. 

Plate 12 




No. 20. (Upper Left) Pablo. 

No. 21. (Upper Right) Senor May and his eleventh wife. 

No. 22. (Lower) A jungle clearing. 

Plate 13 




No. 23. (Upper) Casa de las Palomas, Uxmal. 

No. 24. (Lower Left) Typical Mayan guide. 

No. 25. (Lower Right) A true Maya Arch, Uxmal. 

Plate 14 
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Plate 16 No. 27 




No. 28. (Upper) Stone mask of Itzamna, Casa de las Monjas, Uxmal. 

No. 29. (Loiver) First photograph taken of Chichanmez, Uxmal. 

Plate 17 
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Plate 18 
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Plate 19 No. 33 




No. 34. (Upper) Characteristic Mayas of today. At Oxcutzcab. 

No. 35. (Lower) First recorded photograph of the Temple of the Long 
Tongued God, Uxmal. 

Plate 20 




No. 36. (Upper Left) Tavos. 
No. 37. (Upper Right) Anton. 

No. 38. (Lower) The iguana is a tasty morsel to the native Maya. 
Plate 21 




Plate 22 No. 39 




No. 40. (Upper) The Caves of Loltun. Through the small opening to the 
left, we crawled into the bowels of the earth. (First photographic record.) 

No. 41. (Lower) The Hacienda, Tabi. 
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Plate 24 No. 42 




Plate 25 No. 43 








No. 44. f I pf>erj The Arch at Lahna. A portion of the immense courtyard. 

No. 45. (Lwctr} 'I 'he mighty Palace at Labna stands alone, a sentinel in the 

remote jungles of Yucatan. 

Plate 26 
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No. 46. (Upper) A small pyramid surmounted by a temple, Labna. 

No. 47. (Lower) Detail photograph of the second story of the 

great Palace of Zayil. 

Plate 27 




Plate 28 No. 




Plate 29 No. 49 




No. 50. (Upper) Triumphal Arch, Kabah. The author and his guides cleared 

this structure of its jungle cloak. 

No. 51. (Lower) Temple of the Masks, Kabah. This temple is a part of the 

immense Palace Group at Kabah. 

Plate 30 
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No. 52. (Upper) Named by the Author, "La Casa de las Columnas 

Pequenas" (Kabah). A cameo in a setting of jungle plush. 
No. 53. (Lower) Just a mass of fallen stones. What hand of destruc 
tion wrecked the temple on this pyramid of Kabah ? 
Plate 31 




No. 54. (Upper Left) Mayan bronze tools. 

No. 55. (Upper Right) Temple of the Tombs, Kabah. 
(First photographic record.) 

No. 56. (Lower Left) Low caste Mayan women and child. 
No. 57. (Lower Right) Extraordinary stone head discovered at Kabah. 

Plate 32 




CHAPTER XIII 

FROM TICUL TO OXKUTZCAB 
AND THENCE TO TABI 

At 4:30 a.m. the old man who had led us to the 
store the night before aroused me. He held up his 
left hand, fingers extended, his right hand fore-finger 
was across his left thumb. By that sign I knew it was 
four-thirty o'clock. Crooked in his right arm was a chu, 
or vessel, filled with water for my ablutions. He then 
awakened Pablo, who lighted the candle. In the eerie 
surroundings we washed, dressed and packed. 

The moon had ceased to reign. It was the darkest 
hour before dawn. In the outside gloom, spectral 
shapes of women floated past silently, their white robes 
enhancing their ghost-like appearance. Some carried 
their wares hidden from prying eyes by cloth covers; 
others carried on their heads uncovered gourds of 
corn paste for tortillas. Sedate barefoot boys, and even 
little girls with black lacy rebozos bound around their 
heads, hurried past Whither they were bound was a 
mystery. Mostly they carried parcels. Men joined the 
weird procession in shuffling strides, peculiar to the 
wearer of sandals. They were on their way to the 
market place to prepare for the customers who would 
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begin to come at dawn. In tropical centers it is wise to 
"confine all physical exertion to the cool hours of the 
early morning and the declining hours of the day. 

Standing in the empty store room, near the flicker 
ing candlelight, I bade good-bye to Pablo. His usually 
stolid countenance took on an air of genuine regret 
and his under lip quivered ever so slightly as I shook 
hands with him. 

"Good-by, Pablo. I shall never forget you," I 
said. 

"I weesh you goo' luck and mucho agua 
(water), Senor," he stammered, with a ghost of a 
smile, "mucho bueno (good) tak 5 care mi am- 
igo Hollywood Goo'-bye." 

With these parting words he vanished into the 
dark. It was imperative for him to get a very early 
start to reach Uxmal before nightfall. This was his 
reason for arranging for a horse the previous night. The 
curious reference to Hollywood was in accord with his 
oft-repeated wish to go to that city. To him it was a 
heaven of beautiful women, much wine and music. 
Often I have answered his many questions on the sub 
ject of the great movie center. What a queer fascination 
for a "jungle rat" ! 

A few minutes later Roger Martinez bade me 
farewell, wished me good luck and departed on his 
journey to Merida. With his going an unaccountable 
loneliness crept over me. I then followed the elderly 
owner of the premises to his little store across the 
plaza where, in the light of oil lamps, I ate a hasty 
breakfast consisting of bananas, pan dulce and choco 
late. Closely garbed women entered and walked quietly 
to the counter. In subdued tones they ordered their 
requirements. Despite the many subjects occupying my 
mind, I noted with interest the continual stream of 
customers and the volume of business which was 
transacted, even at that early hour. The popular re- 
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quest was for warm, fresh pan dulce (cookies, cakes, 
pastries). 

Suddenly, an uncertain, shuffling step announced 
the arrival of a barefooted woman. She lurched un 
steadily to the counter and, to my surprise as well as 
the others, began to, talk loud enough to be heard. In 
variably, women in Yucatan especially Maya women 
speak in very low tones, particularly in public. This 
was the only occasion I remember otherwise. Later, I 
learned from the storekeeper that the woman's daughter 
was married the night before and she had been imbibing 
too freely of Tequila, a powerful Mexican concoction. 
But he informed me with deep concern that this ex 
hibition was very exceptional. The Mayas are a re 
markably clean-living people, moderate in all things, 
and it must not be assumed that drunkenness is prevalent 
quite to the contrary. I learned from the store-keeper 
that he was full of much sorrow that his customer had 
so disgraced herself. After her purchase he gently 
escorted the woman to the doorway and gave her a 
kindly pat on the shoulder. She left with bent head. 

As I finished breakfast my guides arrived. They 
had worked the remaining hours of the night getting the 
Ford in shape for the ordeal. I carefully examined the 
machine and was agreeably surprised to see a fairly 
good set of tires on the wheels and two comparatively 
good spares. A few tools were in the kit. 

We hurriedly packed the equipment into the car 
and after a final survey departed. With the cut-out 
wide open and the horn emitting a continuous torrent of 
plaintive howls we thundered on our way through the 
quaint pueblo streets; the usual combination of noisy 
dogs and shrieking children adding to the air of 
importance. Squealing pigs and squawking chickens 
scattered in all direction at our approach. As on all 
similar occasions the male population lined the streets, 
but the women, true to their charming sex, peeped shyly 
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from behind shutters and doorways. Cows, evidently 
disconcerted, stood their ground in the middle of the 
road until almost the last moment It was a royal 
departure. 

The two combination mechanics and guides sat in 
front with two five-gallon cans of gasoline, a can of 
oil, water gourd and a few other odds and ends. The 
relief driver carried their calabash in his lap. I was 
forced to hold many small articles on my knees, in 
cluding my water gourd. The tonneau was packed 
tightly with the baggage and provisions, gasoline tanks ; 
all of which I had roped down with great care. As may 
be supposed, the space left for me was exceedingly 
small, only enough room in fact, for one foot on the 
floor at a time. For comfort and convenience, when 
possible which was not often I hung the spare 
leg over the side. The running-boards had to be left 
clear, as plowing through the jungle brush would 
quickly sweep away any packages. As it happened, 
practically the only opportunity I had to enjoy (?) 
the luxury of a ride for the next few weeks, was be 
tween Ticul and Oxkutzcab. 

What would happen from now on I had not the 
faintest notion. I realized the gamble we were about 
to take. The success of the venture depended on finding 
water in the remote spots I intended to visit, and I 
was fully aware of the consequences if we failed. 

Depressing thoughts assailed me from all angles. 
The gray dawn and the desolate surroundings, no doubt, 
contributed to my low mental condition. This was a 
surprising and entirely foreign psychological attitude 
for me to entertain and one 1 did not permit to 
remain long. I suffer perfectly normal pangs of physi 
cal fears and am not made of hero material ; so that in 
facing physical danger or unusual difficuties, I conceive 
vivid detailed pictures portraying not only the ad 
vantages but all the disadvantages. In other words, 
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although quick to act, I nevertheless first rapidly con 
sider the pros and cons. Sometimes, as in this instance, 
the disadvantages appear too vividly. The vista ahead 
resembled a tidal wave, rushing headlong toward 
me, ever over a disturbed sea in which I was alone. 
A perfectly absurd concept I admit; but on this occa 
sion, and for the first time since entering Yucatan, I 
wanted to talk with somebody. My friends seemed so 
far away. I was isolated and felt very lonely a pecu 
liar contradictory loneliness, intensified by the very 
presence of my two Mayan companions. 

Neither of the two guides had even the remotest 
idea who I was, where I came from or what I intended 
doing. Nor had I the convenience of an interpreter. 
Perhaps, therefore, my feelings were somewhat ex 
cusable. 

Happily the depression lasted but a short while. 
The lure of the quest was too exhilarating for my 
thoughts to be otherwise than bouyant Soon the other 
side of the picture presented itself. I decided that it 
was a great game after all, and life, in any event, 
is full of hazards. Much had already happened, much 
more could be reasonably anticipated and what is 
still more to the point I had asked for it 

Adventure, interest and romance were now within 
my grasp. What more could a man wish for? 

There are those, no doubt, who honestly see little 
of the romantic in suffering physical discomfort in 
a forbidding jungle. On the other hand they see no 
romance in business, or in normal life occupations. 
They boast of being "hard-boiled" business men. They 
certainly are "hard boiled" if they arrive at that case- 
hardened stage when business ceases to provide rom 
ance for them. For those unfortunate beings life holds 
little of interest, except the material. 

When man learns that he is here for a purpose, 
when he realizes that he must serve, his life begins. 
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The art of giving is part of the lesson, not to give of 
material things, but of himself. Fate has marked a 
course for each individual being to follow, and she 
charges for it. So each to his liking, be it life in the 
jungle wilds or in the heart of a great city. In any event 
we must pay the price. 

When I arrived at the decision to make the next 
stage of my journey by automobile, if procurable, I 
had realized its many disadvantages but not all, as 
later events disclosed. The extent of my jungle experi 
ence with such a vehicle was limited, up to that 
time, to my journey between Uxmal and Ticul. What 
luck awaited me over virgin trails was impossible to 
surmise. 

If the trail from Muna to Ticul was bad, that 
from Ticul to Oxkutzcab was ten times more so one 
never to be forgotten! 

As the sun rose, a different type of country came 
into view. There was no mistaking it. I sensed it; 
I smelled it the virgin jungle. 

Roger Roche Martinez had kindly given me an 
introduction to Sefior Andres Vega, a friend of his, 
who lived in Oxkutzcab, and who, he said, spoke 
Spanish. He informed me that this man had consider 
able wealth and much influence in the locality. Further, 
I learned to my delight that he was the owner of the 
hacienda at Tabi, some leagues beyond. 

It was essential then that I make for Tabi, as it was 
the first chance and, if unfortunate, the last place in 
which to procure water. Also, it was the nearest and 
only spot where I could secure the services of a special 
guide to visit the almost totally unknown Caves of 
the Flowers of Stone at Loltun, which I had determined 
to explore. 

Oxkutzcab is a Mayan pueblo or village on the 
very fringe of civilization, where but little influence 
of the outside world has been felt. It is unspoiled the 
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last outpost. It drinks the very breath of the unexplored 
jungle. Its inhabitants remain a natural, happy com 
munity, essentially Mayan. 

I was immediately impressed with the extreme 
cleanliness of the streets and of the men, women and 
children who came out to greet us. My description of 
the Mayas in general, and their habitats, also applies 
in Oxkutzcab. The people were clothed in spotless 
white linen. The usual hand-worked trimming in colors 
adorned the women's gowns. The men wore cotton vests, 
short pants and large straw hats. There was no sign of 
squalor of poverty. But it is remarkable that, despite 
their innate sense of bodily cleanliness, pigs and chic 
kens wander freely in the living quarters, apparently 
with no dire results. It appears obvious that all their 
animals, birds and fowl, beginning at birth, undergo 
a rigid training in household conduct (Plate 20. No. 
34.) 

As soon as we entered the village my guides in 
quired for Sefior Vega and experienced no difficulty 
in locating him. Among the many business ventures 
which he controls is the leading general store in Ox 
kutzcab. We were told to look for him there. Prior to 
our approach, half the community seemed to have 
gathered at Seilor Vega's store to transact their busi 
ness, testifying to his popularity and standing. As we 
drew up with our extraordinary load a few minutes 
later, the other half of the village inhabitants arrived. 
Our clatter had evidently acquainted all and sundry 
of our arrival. Every piece of our equipment was care 
fully scrutinized and the guides were bombarded with 
questions. The Ford received minute examination, 
while my pith helmet, clothes and person became 
objects of unusual curiosity. 

Crawling out of my congested quarters with all the 
dignity I could master, I approached a figure, obviously 
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that of Seiior Vega. He was standing in the middle of 
a group of people on the steps of his store. 

"Senor Andres Vega?" I inquired. 

"Si Senor," he said, with a courtly bow. I handed 
him the letter of introduction which Roger Martinez 
had given to me. As he slowly read it I had ample 
opportunity to observe him. He was typically Yu- 
catecan, short of stature, elderly and shrewd, yet kindly. 
He brought his glasses down from his forehead to 
his nose with a profound expression as he read, the 
crowd meanwhile gazing upon him with, evidently, 
great respect. I felt that their welcome awaited his 
approval. After a very careful scrutiny of the letter's 
contents and the signature, he deliberately re-read it, 
much to my amusement. 

Finally, apparently satisfied, he extended his hand 
and greeted me with much gusto. The letter also asked 
that a guide at Tabi be at my disposal. He assured me 
he would take care of this. Turning to a counter near 
by, he wrote a short note and handed it to one of my 
guides, instructing him to present it to the major domo 
at the hacienda at Tabi. 

I made several purchases at Senor Vega's store, 
including a rusty, shop-worn knife, two forks and a 
spoon unexpected luxuries, their presence in Ox- 
kutzcab greatly puzzled me and then wandered 
about the village. The natives exhibited much interest 
in my actions and when I took some moving pictures 
and a few stills they were delighted not that they 
all understood exactly what the ceremony meant. To 
satisfy their curiosity I exhibited one or two old 
photographic prints and endeavored to convince the 
skeptical, that the pictures were produced through the 
medium of my strange equipment. (Plate 20. No. 34.) 

I learned from Senor Vegas that there was a 
partially cut, new trail leading toward Tabi over 
which he thought the Ford might travel. How much 
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of it was cleared, he could not say, but, In any case, 
the major part of the distance was unmarked. He 
further stated that we would be the first to travel over 
the new part in an automobile. He added this piece 
of information with a meaning I did not appreciate 
at the time. My guides obtained all the necessary 
directions. After filling our gourds with water, also 
the empty five-gallon gasoline can( which they failed 
to rinse, as I learned later to my disgust) we made the 
usual triumphal departure. Happy smiles and friendly 
hand-wavings accompanied us as we dashed up the 
cobble street at nearly ten miles an hour the fastest 
speed, by the way, which we attained during the next 
few weeks. 

As I have frequently mentioned, it has been my lot 
to travel many of the "worst auto roads in the world." 
I have journeyed across certain so-called trails and 
trackless wastes in Canada, over great prairie stretches 
of gumbo after cloudbursts, over abominably rough 
trails through the American Rockies, and much worse 
British Columbia passes; I have lurched through the 
dust-laden "corduroys" and by-ways of Idaho, bounced 
across the Dakotas; I have roamed the mountains and 
deserts of the Southwest, and bumped over many parts 
of Old Mexico; but the drive I made from Darwin into 
Death Valley, California, shortly after the new "Jay- 
hawkers" trail was cut, I considered the worst of them 
all. That, however, was because I had not yet battered 
a path through the jungles of Yucatan from Oxkutz- 
cab to Tabi! The latter is classical, superb, peerless! 
It defies competition and is unique. The journey is 
less than a score of miles as the crow flies, yet it took 
of many days of arduous toil, great patience and endur 
ance to accomplish it. Many times we wandered from 
the direct line. 

Just out of Oxkutzcab the so-called "trail" became 
appalling. It resembles a dried up river-bed bestrewn 
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with blistering hot, glassy-surfaced boulders. Long ere 
we left the village precincts we dropped to low gear 
and from then on until our journey's end (weeks later) 
it never changed low and reverse low and reverse. 

Shortly after entering the rocky stretch we began 
to rise. It was then we encountered the "impossible." 
It became the onerous duty of the relief driver and 
myself to exert ourselves to the utmost, assisting the 
willing yet incapable Ford to rise over each and every 
obstruction. Three hours after leaving Oxkutzcab we 
rested at the top of the hill the car, the drivers and 
myself almost completely exhausted. (Plate 22. No. 
39.) 

No more will I malign the old Model-T Ford. No 
more will I tolerate humor at the expense of the 
faithful "Lizzie." Mine was no speciman "de Luxe" 
when I rented it (or bought it) ; in fact, it had every 
appearance of having experienced severe war service 
at the time. It bore innumerable scars and I feel they 
had been honorably received. The punishment it un 
derwent during the period that followed is almost 
unbelievable. A day in the life of this husky machine 
was an epic. It comprised humor, drama, tragedy, suf 
fering and sacrifice. 

Loaded to the limit of its capacity this gallant steed 
clambered over loose rocks, tree trunks and huge boul 
ders every foot of the way. The foul smelling engine 
screamed its hourly song as it slipped, charged and 
mounted the continuous uneven aggregation of barriers. 
Time after time our plucky craft lurched alternately 
forward, backward and sideways. It was defiant. With 
a fixed purpose it tenaciously renewed each onslaught. 
It fought savagely, taking one terrific blow after an 
other, sliding off rocky ledges and alighting with 
shattering jolts; tearing through large, prickly thorn 
bushes, tangled jungle underbrush and vine, all the 
time being flung violently from one rocky point to 
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another. Fallen tree trunks held no terrors for this 
fighting mass of steel and iron. It battled alone, ruthless 
and unconquerable, except when the "impossible" 
barred its way and our assistance was demanded. No 
wonder this boiling, battered, ill-treated, battling 
demon earned my respect I loved it. Who wouldn't? 
Who wouldn't speak endearingly of such a friend? 

Equally deserving of commendation were the 
tires while they lasted. How they stood the strain as 
long as they did is inconceivable. 

After a short respite on the summit of the hill 
overlooking Oxkutzcab, and consuming considerable 
water, we continued our journey. The heat increased 
hourly. Constantly we labored, assisting the car over 
fractious ledges of rock or steadying its fall. Some 
times, despite our efforts it simply slid off with ai crash. 
At these times my heart came into my mouth for I 
felt that the car's last hour had arrived. 

This strenuous work necessitated much recourse to 
the water gourds. We had long since emptied our 
calabashes and refilled them from a gasoline can. 
To my deep concern, the radiator had called for re 
plenishment many times. The first demands did not 
cause much alarm, but the boiling engine and slow 
progress soon became matters of grave importance. 
Later, a leak developed at the pump connection which 
lowered our water supply to the danger point 

That afternoon, in the direct rays of a boiling sun, 
we fought our hardest battle. We were covered and 
choking with fine jungle dust and alive with garrapaias. 
I was badly bitten, parched with thirst and soaked in 
perspiration. We had heaved the loaded machine into 
a precarious position on a large, uneven rock when, 
the brakes being weak, it began to slip sideways. At 
a shout of warning I jumped, just in time. 

The crash which followed seemed to spell doom. 
The crank case struck a violent blow on a rock and 
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the loaded vehicle toppled over against a mass of 
boulders and thorn trees. The situation looked hope 
less. The driver stuck to the wheel, however, and by 
some means or other the car failed to turn completely 
over. 

Examination showed that both front wheels were 
off, the front axle frame broken, the radiator buckled 
and leaking slightly, three fenders badly bent and the 
body considerably dented. 

This accident happened in a jungle area of low 
growth, thick and tangled below, but not a sign of 
shade above. It could hardly have happened under 
worse conditions. It certainly looked as though the 
adventure must terminate at that spot The most opti 
mistic outlook pointed to, at least, a considerable 
delay. It was hopeless to think of walking back for 
help or the remote chance of securing repairs. 

At this point I really began to understand the true 
character of the Mayas. Here was whence I learned 
the first lesson from my two companions. Among 
"civilized" races, under such conditions, men would 
have resorted to volumes of sizzling oaths and vituper 
ations, thereby not only increasing their blood pressure 
but gaining nothing. The two Mayas looked into my 
face and actually smiled, just as I was on the point 
of releasing vitriolic utterances. 

Seated on a nearby rock they first gave the matter 
serious mental concentration. After a spell of quiet they 
arose, walked over to the car and again carefully 
examined the extent of the damage. They talked 
earnestly in Mayan. Then they went into action. Out 
came tools. My machete was borrowed to cut down 
young trees about three inches in diameter, and a 
systematic procedure followed. With two saplings as 
a lever, and a rock as a fulcrum the automobile was 
raised and blocked. Fortunately the crank case was not 
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even cracked. Then, with the suddenness of a discovery, 
I studied my guides with more than ordinary interest 

What manner of men were these that their mental 
deportment should impress itself upon me as of value? 
Why had it been left for a climax in the wilds of the 
jungle to expose traits which might well astonish the 
student of psychology? They were Mayas, true, and 
that fact should be self-explanatory. Nevertheless they 
were but descendants far removed from a long line of 
illustrious forefathers descendants of the lower class, 
not of the genius, the scientist, the learned. Does this, 
and scores of other commendable traits discerned 
among the present-day Mayas, establish the fact that 
heredity carries back effectively over a dormant racial 
period of at least one thousand years? If so, it speaks 
well of the mental, physical and moral fibre of the 
ancient Mayas. Theirs is indeed a stupendous heritage. 

The driver, at the time of the accident, was Gustavos 
Escamilla, whom I nicknamed "Tavos." His compan 
ion was Anton ManriquL The names of both show the 
Spanish influence. The use of Spanish names was 
forced on the Mayas by Bishop Landa after the con 
quest and the custom still prevails. (Plate 21. Nos. 36 
&37.) 

In a strict sense of the word they were not guides. 
There were few places outside the known area to which 
they, or any one else, could direct me. Theirs was more 
a position of general assistants, chauffeur-mechanics. 

They proved to be ideal companions, expert 
mechanics, strictly honest and efficient under all con 
ditions. When there was work to do they were tireless. 
Under all conditions they radiated happiness. They 
were a source of endless fun and amusement to them 
selves and to me. There were many occasions when we 
suffered from lack of water and food; sometimes we 
fought fever. But never was their physical well-being 
what it ought to be, even for natives. Yet they remained 
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faithful and smiling, no matter what the odds. Men 
have mutinied and deserted for much less. 

True to type, they were short and sturdily built, 
dark-skinned mostly due to the semi-tropical envir 
onment quick to grasp a suggestion, and keen-witted. 
There was a genuine friendliness in them to which I 
could not fail to respond and from this time on they 
were affectionately known to me as "Tavos" and 
"Anton." 

After four hours of continuous, hard labor the 
broken axle frame was wired and suitably bound to 
the short length of a tree. The wheel kingpins and 
housing were straightened out. The fenders were 
returned to their normal condition (almost) and the 
leak in the radiator was temporarily stopped. All was 
ready for a new attempt. I could only guess how far 
we had travelled but it was obviously impossible to 
make Tabi for many days. 

For a few minutes we rested on the running board, 
our thirst by this time was acute. The radiator had 
taken far more water than anticipated. After checking 
the balance of the aqua, allowing for the thirsty radia 
tor, there remained barely enough for ourselves to carry 
through the day, breakfast next morning at the latest 
What little remained was hot, dirty, insipid, and tasted 
strongly of gasoline. 

During the weary hours which followed we suf 
fered many hardships; lifting, pushing and easing 
down the car ; rolling away large rocks ; cutting trees, 
vines and the usual jungle growth. Night overtook 
us unexpectedly. After a hasty meal we flung ourselves 
into our hammocks, thoroughly exhausted. I began to 
wonder whether or not I had made a big mistake in 
choosing an automobile, 

At dawn we were again on our way. Soon the 
livid cauldron of fire was blazing down on us. I esti 
mated we were still some miles from Tabi, and progress 
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at one mile per day meant many hours of strenuous 
toil ahead. Our thirst returned with increased inten 
sity. Circling rings of vultures soared lazily overhead 
in the blue, cloudless sky. The air was still. When 
the sun rose directly over our heads it was pitiless. 
The trail we were clearing left an open space above 
us. Perspiration poured from my face and body. But 
my companions, to my surprise, showed little effect of 
that nature from their exertions. 

My personal discomfort was increased by the ob 
jectionable odor of tobacco juice and alcohol with 
which my entire body was covered daily as a prevent- 
ative against the attack of the garrapatas. It is the only 
effective method known and is of native origin. Despite 
the precaution, however, one is not invulnerable. The 
insects attack, in vast numbers, any part of the face, 
hands or body not protected. The disgusting itch after 
each attack lasts two or three days, and some have more 
lasting results. Even as I write, I am undergoing electric 
ray treatment in an effort to cure the poisoned area 
which did not mature until some weeks after I had left 
the country. 

Ever since leaving the hilltop outside Oxkutzcab I 
felt we had misjudged our bearings. Now I was certain. 
Actually we were lost Senor Vega had mentioned a 
new but narrow trail leading partially toward Tabi. 
We had cut virgin forest practically the whole way. 

Over the last five miles of this terrible trail I 
walked ahead clearing the jungle with the machete and 
helping Anton remove the worst of the boulders. It 
was a gruelling test for man and automobile. The 
journey seemed interminable. 

At last in the late afternoon of the ninth day we 
saw signs of habitation. No more welcome sight could 
be imagined than the vista of the tops of the buildings at 
Tabi through the jungle. At this point we struck a 
hacienda trail in good condition. Anton and I, near a 
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state of collapse, gratefully rode on the running boards 
even though the remaining distance was short. By some 
miraculous good fortune we had blundered into Tabi. 

As we drove through the ancient Spanish gateway, 
and into the enormous courtyard, we were literally 
parched with thirst. Dilapidated or otherwise, it looked 
like heaven to us. Our clothes were torn and perspira 
tion soaked, our legs were weak, we were footsore 
and weary. 

At the remarkable double stairway leading to the 
master's residence, the major domo and a retinue of 
native attendants greeted our arrival. It was difficult 
to master sufficient patience to carry us through the 
usual courteous formalities. Seiior Vega's letter of 
introduction was the open seasame and undoubtedly 
secured for me considerable attention. Many hands 
grasped the baggage and the major domo personally 
escorted me up the unique stairway, with its Spanish 
wrought-iron railing and to the long, wide, open porch 
on the second floor. 

Off the balcony and directly opposite the stairway 
was a room to which I was conducted. The major domo 
sharply ordered out a number of men, some of whom 
were reclining on the floor with their heads on saddles ; 
others, seated on the floor, were playing a game I did 
not recognize. Two men were asleep in a hammock. 
With repeated bows and many gestures I was ushered 
into the hastily-prepared room and my baggage piled 
at one end. Without further ado my guides dashed off 
and brought gourds of rain water which we drank 
greedily. By this time our thirst had become painful and 
the observance of even reasonable etiquette was 
unbearable. 

This interesting ranch which sheltered us after our 
devastating journey was the property of Senor Andres 
Vega, the lordly dictator of Oxkutzcab. In comparison 
with what it had been one hundred years before, it was 
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considerably reduced in productive area as well as 
inhabitants. 

I learned that my quarters were the same which had 
been occupied by the late Empress Carlota on the 
occasion of her visit in 1866. They had since been 
reserved for honored guests only, although the con 
dition of the room and the presence of the numerous 
vaguer os in the "honored" quarters, evidently did not 
testify to that fact The list of explorers who have been 
entertained at the hacienda during the last one hundred 
years is very small. 

The room was bare with the exception of an old, 
dilapidated, wooden, high-backed bed and a still more 
dilapidated dresser stained, cracked and in the last 
stages of repair. These two items were the only pieces 
of "civilized" furniture I ever saw outside of Merida 
and, I learned, were brought in expressly for the 
Empress. Considering the extreme isolation, the task 
of safely escorting Carlota to Tabi was an amazing 
feat. She entered from a direction opposite to the route 
we followed. 

My guides ran the car under the balcony in the 
shade, then hastened to my room and promptly fell 
asleep on the ancient bed, just as they were, dressed, 
unwashed, and hungry. Their shocking lack of rever 
ence for the romantic and historical bedstead was 
forgivable under the circumstances. Far more to 
my liking was the water pipe and faucet which served 
me as a shower in an enclosure off a large store room 
on the ground floor. For twenty minutes I reveled 
beneath the delicious stream. Never was water so 
refreshing as at that time. It both soothed, revived and 
even exhilarated me. With renewed spirit I dressed in 
clean linen. My next thought was food, for I was 
famished. However, feeling sympathetic toward my 
sleeping guides, who were also my cooks, I wrote up 
my diary in a cool corner of the balcony until the in- 
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tense heat relaxed. This did not happen until long 
after dark, when I roused them. 

Somewhat renewed by sleep they prepared a wel 
come meal of boiled black beans, canned salmon, 
tortillas (which were procured from a native woman 
in the household on payment of a small sum) and 
native chocolate. 

One incident which appeared remarkable, was the 
quantity of insipid rain water which we consumed 
without ill effects, although Anton's condition later 
that night caused me some uneasiness. However, after 
prompt treatment he quickly recovered. Upon examina 
tion I found I had been badly bitten on the legs by 
garrapatas, and Tavos had hundreds of large, red sores 
all over him. 

The profound expressions of welcome, the generous 
offer of everything within the confines of the hacienda, 
combined with the unlimited license granted me, are 
not to be taken too seriously. The recipient must not 
assume too much. Such extravagant speeches and in 
vitations of welcome as a rule mean, in terms of hard 
facts, that you have the privilege of seeking an un 
occupied spot in which to sling your hammock and 
a place to eat your meals. The latter you yourself pro 
vide, including all utensils and receptacles. You also 
provide your own help. To an invited guest water is 
free. A casual visitor is charged for it. Yet, as I have 
explained before, there is a vital reason for the apparent 
rescinding of their generosity life there is a bitter 
struggle for existence. 

After dinner that night, to the utter surprise of my 
guides and the hacienda natives, I played a number 
of records on my portable phonograph. That they ap 
preciated good music, although unintelligible to them, 
was again proved. For an hour I played, during which 
time they remained apparently unmoved, although they 
applauded each record with enthusiasm. At eight o 5 
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clock all was silent ; bird, beast and 'man had retired 
and not a sound could be heard. 

Anton and Tavos had slung my hammock between 
one of the balcony columns and the wall under the 
twenty-foot-high porch. With thoughtfulness for my 
comfort Anton had arranged a table nearby, at which 
I wrote until midnight, by the light of a flickering 
candle in a portable lamp. Later, when the moon 
rose high in the heavens, the scene reminded me of 
Catherwood's exquisite etchings. 

Words have an utter inadequacy to describe my 
feelings, lying, as I was, in a hammock slung high 
above the ground, gently swaying in the breeze. I 
listened to the faint calls of the night birds in the 
dense, unexplored jungle, which attempted to crush 
the hacienda on all sides. What mysteries were buried 
in that tropical woods? What long-lost cities of un 
told wealth? 

It appears apropos that the ending of an episode 
should favor moonlit surroundings and a reference to 
mystery. Naturally such conditions are in evidence 
everywhere in the Yucatan jungles twenty-four hours 
a day. But it is the lure of the jungle night which es 
pecially induces speculation. By this time I was en 
amoured of my quest. I lived each minute and relished 
every happening. Anticipation thrilled my being, for 
I knew that each step brought me nearer and nearer 
to the least-known of all the Mayan ruins in the 
northern area, even the unknown. 

The gentle, soothing motion of the hammock in 
jungle surroundings always creates a condition of ecs 
tasy, and this night was no exception. I remember an 
exquisite, permeating sense of peace which carried me 
on padded feet to the border of slumberland. Then 
oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
AT TABI 

The Hacienda of Tabi is one of the three finest and 
most distinguished in all of Yucatan. One hundred 
years ago it was in the possession of a Peon family and, 
according to reports, was in excellent condition. Its 
present state, however, is poor; the buildings are sadly 
in need of repair and paint, and there is an air of 
general dilapidation. 

Outside the large, arched gateway stand ceibo trees, 
but the tiendecita, or little store, which Stephens speaks 
of seeing one hundred-odd years ago, although still in 
existence, is no longer used as a shop. In those days the 
native families made all purchases there. Today the 
present owner ships out sufficient supplies, when 
needed, by mule pack-trains over a narrow trail, freshly- 
cut for each journey. The natives now purchase direct 
from the major domo. 

The imposing arched entrance leads into an enor 
mous courtyard flanked on the three sides with build 
ings. The church, ever-present in the Spanish hacienda 
of bygone days, is still to be seen. Residential quarters 
intended for the major domo, or manager, cover an 
extensive area. At the left end of this wing are num- 
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erous huge, concrete tanks used for collecting rain 
water. These are for grading the quality of the water 
and its allocation for cattle, domestic purposes and 
irrigation. To the rear of the wing are the stone 
corrals. Men were branding cattle when we arrived. 
The old bull ring is also used as a corral. A group 
of native huts occupies the end of the courtyard. 

The buildings are approximately 350 years old. 
They were erected with stones taken from the ancient 
Mayan ruins nearby, ruins which history records once 
were occupied by the Cheles. The stairway is of an. 
interesting design. It consists of a short single flight 
which rises from the courtyard to a landing, thence 
branches independently in opposite directions, again 
joining at a landing just below the balcony level. Large 
trees, planted in the days of the early Spanish period, 
form an imposing background. (Plate 23, No. 41.) 

We arose before dawn the next morning, and after 
a hasty breakfast of black beans, tortillas and hot 
chocolate, set out for the Caves of Loltun. Conducting 
us was a vaguer o (cowhand), the special guide furn 
ished by the major domo. The caves are practically 
unknown, consequently it was necessary to have this 
guide with his distinctive knowledge. Also, to make 
the trip more pleasant, Sefior Vega had given in 
structions to provide me with two saddle horses. 

Stephens' account of the caves held more than 
ordinary fascination for me. They had been visited 
by very few explorers during the last century and are 
still held in awe and reverence by the natives. They are 
known as the Caves of the Flowers in Stone. Many 
stories are told by the natives recounting the strange 
carvings of men and animals on the rocks, hundreds 
of feet underground. There is a legend, too, of a 
chapel erected somewhere within the unexplored 
caverns. No one has fully penetrated their tortuous 
windings and dangerous descents. 
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Dr. Motley, head of the Carnegie Institute re 
search at Chichen-Itza, some five years prior to my visit, 
undertook to explore the Loltun Caves in company with 
the Governor of Yucatan. They were led by special 
guides and guarded by a company of soldiers. The 
party managed to penetrate to a considerable distance, 
then became hopelessly lost in a maze of passages and 
archways. It was only by extreme caution and the 
greatest good fortune that they escaped safely. 

Dr. Morley, in telling me of his experiences when 
I lunched with him later at Chichen-Itza, said that 
at the critical moment, when it was realized they were 
lost, and cool, level judgment was needed, the soldiers 
became panic-stricken. Reasonable quiet was restored 
only after the Governor had shouted his threat that 
the next man among them who uttered a sound would 
be shot dead by him personally. The party wandered 
through the perilous chambers for many hours before 
again seeing the light of day. 

Unfortunately, this story was told to me after my 
return from the Caves of Loltun. 

That history repeats itself on major points is a 
proven statement; but that details of an event of 
minor importance, happening over a century before, 
should coincide with an occurrence of the present, 
seems unbelievable. Yet, almost word for word, as 
though the sentences were my own, Stephens' account 
of the journey to the Caves, including a description of 
his guides, is identical with my own field notes written 
at the time in my diary. 

A short distance from the hacienda we turned into 
a tree-encumbered path very difficult to pass through. 
There was no visible trail; rather, by the uncanny 
manner in which he chose a course, the special guide 
seemed endowed with supernatural powers. 

This vaquero was dressed in a costume which 
time and experience have proved the best at least, 
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to the native for attacking the jungle. It consisted 
of a straw hat, white cotton shirt, drawers and sandals. 
In his hand was a naked machete, the sheath at his 
side. To protect his legs from the sharp thorns and 
especially the garrapatas when riding horse-back, wide 
strips of leather are attached to the saddles. 

As I did not want to miss anything, I decided at 
the last moment to place my cameras on the spare 
horse and allow Anton to lead the animal from the 
back of the mount he rode. I strode ahead with the 
vaquero. Seeing the slim yet strong lines of the guide 
made me determined to challenge his stamina and 
endurance, that I could match it with my own an 
act of folly which I was to pay for later in loss of 
conceit! 

The heat became more oppressive as the sun rose; 
fine jungle dust and garrapatas covered us. We were 
gray from head to foot At times I was nauseated by the 
strong, heated fumes of the inevitable tobacco lotion 
with which I was covered. Very soon the water in the 
gourds became low and I realized that I had sadly 
misjudged the journey. But as the vaquero had assured 
us of cool, clear water in the caves we had been extrava 
gant for which remissness we suff ered later. 

After an hour or so of arduous toil through bramble, 
cactus, thornbush and vines we paused to rest beneath 
a straggly tree. Anton was some distance in the rear. We 
had been forced to increase the width of the trail we 
were cutting to allow for the horses. Although the sun 
was not very high in the heavens it was giving an 
excellent account of itself. Tavos and I sat on a rotting 
tree trunk from which we had carefully cleared all 
suspicious-looking objects, besides poking underneath 
with our machetes. It is unwise, for instance, to sit on 
a piconey or scorpion. 

The vaquero stood, machete in hand, six feet to the 
right of me. A spiny thorn bush, without the vestige of a 
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leaf, sprawled over my head. Its spines, nearly two 
inches in length, have a stocky base and needle-like 
point with a minute hole at the extreme end. Woe be 
tide the unwary! for if the spines are touched, out 
pours an army of small red ants which quickly spread 
all over one's person like a stream of fluid. The vicious 
little pests work rapidly with their powerful little 
nippers. They eat the flesh and leave fester sores as 
mementoes. Other and far more demoralizing stories 
are told of them I 

Suddenly, and with surprising speed, it came be 
tween us, Tavos and me. 

"Kan! Snake!" I yelled, and with the words my 
blood ran cold. There, not inches from my left leg, with 
head drawn back, swaying, its baleful eyes blazing in 
unholy venom was one of the most dreaded snakes of 
the jungle. It appeared swiftly beneath the log on which 
we sat. 

Tavos, with barely a glance, sprang to safety. The 
vaguer o, with no hesitation, as though awaiting the 
encounter, brought his machete down swiftly and the 
hideous creature was severed in two. It was beautifully 
patterned in bright colors, about six feet in length, and 
deadly. The front half swung round and for the moment 
looked as though it were going to attack. Then with 
a hideous glare it turned and vanished immediately in 
the dense jungle. The rear half remainded in our 
midst squirming continously for twenty minutes (I kept 
check with my watch). I was disappointed that my 
cameras were on the horse's back and did not arrive 
in time. A similar experience happened later. But 
again its suddenness left me unprepared for taking 
pictures. 

From that point on, our trail became totally in 
visible, that is, to me. The jungle was more dense. 
Encounters with large snakes were more frequent At 
times we almost trod on them. In fact, avoiding poison 
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from one source or another seemed to be our great 
est problem. I learned later that it was an extraordin 
arily prolific year for the reptiles. 

The heat was now almost unbearable. We stopped 
again and again to quench our thirst that is, my 
thirst; it was amazing to get nothing but refusals from 
the vaguer o each time I offered him my gourd. He 
did not drink the entire trip, to my knowledge, even in 
the caves. Despite the heat and exertion of the arduous 
day, he showed no signs of perspiration. I, however, was 
dripping like the recipient of a continuous Turkish 
bath. 

Sometime later, to my surprise the vaquero lost 
his bearings. He left us standing in a half clearing 
(past experience taught us that it was unsafe to sit) 
while he sought some indication as to the right direction. 
To avoid going astray he repeatedly called and was an 
swered by Tavos. 

The minutes rolled by sluggishly. The enforced in 
activity made us both somewhat irritable. Overhead 
circled numerous vultures, their repulsive black forms 
standing out in sharp silhouette against the hot, empty 
sky. The presence of these huge birds betokens death. 
Despite their gruesome, all-absorbing quest one must 
admire their patience in soaring aloft, often for hours, 
in ever-widening circles, without alighting. 

After a while Anton arrived with the horses, the 
latter with tongue hanging. At last we heard the 
vaquero's shout Far above his head he had found 
machete cuts made by himself five years earlier. We 
were glad to be on the move again. Standing still in 
the heat had almost suffocated us. 

Due to the exceedingly thick undergrowth and 
excessive number of thorn and briar bushes, by far the 
worst I had encountered up to this time, progress from 
this point on was slower. I was under the impression, 
prior to starting, that the journey could be made in 
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much less time and with less hazard. Otherwise, I 
would have provided considerably more water. We 
were not so much concerned about food. 

There is a time of day when the peak of all the 
known jungle tortures seems to be reached. Even the 
sun appears to stand still. At that overbearing hour we 
were forced to stop and tether the horses. From then on 
we had to carry the paraphernalia ourselves. 

Staggering beneath the weighty photographic 
equipment we clambered over the rough ground for 
about a quarter of a mile. Then to our joy we caught 
sight of the opening of the cave. 

For the greater part of six long miles we had 
slowly cut our way through the matted brush, on foot, 
with little or no shade overhead. Not a breath of air 
stirred to relieve the stagnant heat of approximately 
110 degrees Fahrenheit. The journey was a strange 
mixture of physical exertion, beauty and stark, staring 
ugliness. After crossing over burning, slippery rocks, 
rotting tree trunks and a confusing tangle of stubborn 
vine; after undergoing parching thirst and innumer 
able inconveniences, the joy of sighting the cave en 
trance and all that I believed it meant can well be 
imagined. Even the guides, except the vaquero, joined 
me in eager anticipation of quenching our thirst. 
Springs of hot and cold water in abundance awaited us, 
I had been told. But so many stories are distorted 
when passed through an endless chain of repetition 
that it is wise not to rely upon them too strongly. It is 
true that there was water, but not in abundance. Far 
from it! 

Descending a narrow, steep crevass we landed on 
a ledge partially covered by a huge, over-hanging rock. 
It reminded me of an entrance hall in a mediaeval 
baronial castle. This hall led to a large cave and thence 
into an even larger cavern. The vista, one hundred-odd 
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feet beneath the surface of the ground, was startling. 
I stood aghast, even my thirst forgotten for the moment. 

Before us spread a vast sloping floor of various 
levels, the farther end sinking into the blackness beyond. 
Over the surface were strewn huge rocks and boulders, 
singly and in piles. The walls of the caverns were 
pierced with innumerable openings having tracery-like 
arches. From the irregular ceiling depended a host of 
various-sized stalactites. From the floor rose glistening 
stalagmites apparently struggling to reach their pen 
dant limy mates. A few had met, forming columns of 
curious outline. 

The cavern is immense, hundreds of feet long and 
wide, and perhaps one hundred feet high. In the 
ceiling is a large irregular hole, thirty to forty feet 
across, through which the tropical sun sends a brilliant 
column of light and life into the cavern. During the 
centuries, surface earth has blown into the cave through 
this opening. Coarse grass, shrub, and vine have taken 
root and the lif egiving sun has enabled them to flourish 
in a wide circle on the floor of this remarkable place. 
(Plate 24. No. 42.) 

More astounding, however, is the presence of a 
tree which long since took root and sprang up in a 
slender straight shaft toward the opening above. Ar 
riving at that point it sent out numerous shoots into the 
soil which forms the edge of the opening. From then 
on the freak tree has risen above the natural surface of 
the ground as a sturdy jungle denizen. There is the 
possibility, however, that it grew normally above 
ground on the edge of the cavern opening and sent a 
large root down to the cavern floor, one hundred feet 
below, to pick up water. Nevertheless, I am inclined 
to believe that the facts are as I first described them. 
In any case, it is an extraordinary sight. 

These particulars, of course, I took in at a glance, 
considerably faster than it takes to tell. The detailed 
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inspection had to wait until after we had appeased our 
thirst. 

Led by the vaquero we hastened to the far end of 
the cavern and tinder a series of lower arched caves 
we found small quantities of water. Like school children 
on a holiday we dashed from one stalagmite to an 
other draining the few spoonsful of water in the little 
cup-shaped receptacles after smashing off the tops. 
Some we could not break and so were unable to obtain 
the contents. Never did we find an abundance. As they 
are filled slowly, drop by drop, from the stalactite 
above, it takes considerable time to replenish them. 

Leaving my special guide to fill the water gourds 
for the suffering horses, I took pictures, some with the 
aid of flash lights. These, the first, I believe, to be taken, 
are among the most remarkable of my collection. 

Gazing around in wonderment I was amazed at 
the countless chambers, the conglomerate mass of 
columns and grotto-like openings, the black holes and 
lacy-edged arches at every turn. They were so ex- 
quisitively formed as to appear designed by human 
agency. 

Every minute I expected to see sprites, troglodytes, 
gnomes or fairies appear from the myriad shadows. It 
was such an ideal setting, I found myself disappointed 
at their absence. 

Now we were ready to follow the vaquero to the 
lower regions. Torches were lighted, cameras and 
matches left on a safe ledge, and soon we were sur 
rounded with a blackness which could almost be 
felt. 

The first blight to our expectations came when we 
found that a ceiling had fallen in and filled up the 
almost vertical shaft, which Stephens had reported, 
and down which I wanted to go. It was thought to be 
the only means of getting to the reputed vast interior. 
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The incident had one good effect, however; it roused 
my curiosity to seek another passage. 

This point appeared to be the limit of the vaguer o^s 
knowledge. From then on it was merely a question of 
seek and find. Crawling through a large tunnel on our 
hands and knees, (Plate 23. No. 40.) sometimes lying 
flat and squirming through, we eventually stood in a 
large symmetrical cavern resembling the nave of a 
gigantic cathedral. Glancing around with the aid of 
my electric flashlight, I noticed numerous openings 
ranging from the size of a large rat hole to immense 
Gothic-shaped doorways. 

Realizing the very great danger of going farther 
without a system of checking our trail, I called a halt. 
Each of us was carrying a light. My guides had just 
ordinary rush lights and carried spares under their 
arms. These they had cut and prepared above ground 
from dead, wild henequen. I used a powerful electric 
flash lamp. 

Leaving Tavos at the opening out of which we 
had just crawled, the known trail of retreat, I conveyed 
my instructions to him to stand still at all costs. I de 
cided to take the lead myself, as the special guide had 
no further knowledge of the caves. 

The report that human Mayan figures, and flowers 
were carved on the rocks, long prior to the visit of the 
first white explorer, intrigued me. Stephens stated that 
there was none. On the other hand, he did not examine 
the caves very thoroughly due to lack of time. I felt 
sure that the rumor must be founded on fact, because 
the Mayas have a penchant for maintaining the truth. 
It is generally conceded by scientists and natives that 
the Loltun Caves have never been thoroughly ex 
plored, so that by systematically following each lead 
I felt sure there was the possibility of finding some 
evidence of the alleged carvings. Their discovery would 
prove a very interesting archeological find. 
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We wandered through countless chambers, large 
and small; grottoes, vaulted beyond the torch rays; 
through low damp tunnels on hands and knees; over 
dangerous ledges, bordering black voids ; down steep 
slopes or over slippery trails when a false step would 
have proved fatal. From time to time I sent out calls 
to Tavos, and when his replies could just be heard I 
posted the vaguer o and continued on with Anton. This 
system kept us in touch and ensured a safe return. 

After progressing slowly for a long time I stopped 
to rest and admire the surroundings, turning the rays 
of my light in all directions. The place was weird 
and possessed an uncanny silence. I noticed that Anton 
was not particularly overjoyed and I must confess 
feeling a creepy sensation also. To make matters worse 
we occasionally heard distant sounds. They were 
caused by masses of rocks falling from the irregular ceil 
ing. I decided that it was better to keep in motion. Sud 
denly we heard the faint sound of approaching foot 
steps. The echoes and terrifying silence had proved too 
much for our two companions, so they decided to follow 
me. They were not to be blamed. I realized their lonely 
vigil was a real strain upon their nervous systems 
but 

In a flash I realized the seriousness of our position. 
Now, it was almost impossible to retrace our steps. 
The multitudinous twists and turns through opening 
after opening defied recognition ; it was an underground 
maze, a hopeless tangle of openings and chambers. 

I must have shown concern in my face. These 
simple Mayas had either not fully realized the danger 
of losing contact with the main cavern or were putting 
too much reliance on my ability to cope with an 
emergency; a fault they frequently committed, by the 
bye, sometimes to my embarrassment. My sudden 
astonishment created an understanding among them, 
although they showed no signs of panic. 
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It was necessary to act immediately. 

Extinguishing two of the torches, I left the vaguer o 
and Tavos together at that spot with one lighted torch. 
I took Anton with me. Retracing our steps, we sought 
some familiar form or mark, and progressed a short 
distance encouragingly. Every now and then I would 
call to the two guides to make sure they were obeying 
instructions, at the same time retaining contact. Giving 
orders was difficult due to our mutual lack of under 
standing each other's language. My plan was to work 
out and back to the vaguer o and Tavos in the manner of 
wheel spokes from the hub. 

Recognizing landmarks became increasingly diffi 
cult and it was not long before I had to admit defeat 
We were unreservedly in the hands of the gods. We 
wandered through cavern after cavern, lost to all 
sense of direction. There was much evidence of fallen 
portions of ceilings, some of recent deposit. At times, 
great piles of giant boulders, almost filled a cavern. 
Hours passed and the task seemed hopeless. On through 
countless chambers, grottoes, high-ceilinged and grue 
some. Through low, damp tunnels on hands and knees, 
over dangerous ledges bordering unfathomable depths, 
crossing slippery overhangs or standing aghast at 
some new vista ; of such was this thrilling experience. 
Many times we just missed chunks of falling rocks. 
We climbed slimy, almost vertical shafts and slid down 
perilous inclines, but our wanderings still seemed 
hopeless. 

By carefully marking our trail we were enabled to 
ensure at least a safe return to our companions, yet we 
failed to discover an exit. However, I learned later, 
we penetrated far beyond any previous expedition. 
With the exception of the short length of ruined wal 
ing in the lighted entrance we saw no evidence of 
either temples or altars. 

Chancing to crawl with difficulty first on hands and 
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knees, then on our stomachs through a narrow tunnel, 
we stepped out into a large chamber. The flashlight 
rays disclosed a beautifully proportioned room, with 
the high ceiling of a vast baronial-like hall, 

I was on the point of walking across the fairly 
level floor, had in fact actually placed three stones 
against the opening as a marker, when a sense of 
immediate danger held me back. Perhaps, as I like 
to believe, the spirit of my friendly Maya still guarded 
me. Whatever it was, I respected the warning which 
it later proved to be. Pushing Anton unceremoniously 
ahead, we crawled back into the tunnel opening. Half 
way through the low tunnel, there was a terrific crash. 
We felt the earth tremble beneath us and a great rush 
of air. 

Worming backward to the opening I found that a 
large portion of ceiling of "The Baronial Hall" had 
dropped, covering the area which I had but a few 
seconds before contemplated crossing. Even the spot 
on which we had stood was filled with fallen rock 
partially blocking our small opening. Hastily we re 
traced our steps to safer quarters, although by the 
look of the entire cave system my opinion was that 
it is an exceedingly treacherous place and dangerous 
to explore. 

Thinking to help matters, I left Anton with a 
lighted torch at a point where we had made a definite 
marking and started out alone, praying earnestly 
that Tavos and the vaquero would remain at their 
posts. A few minutes later I passed through a narrow 
slit in the rocky walls and entered a fearsome looking 
chamber. Along one side was a very faint ledge. I 
sat down for safety and crawled gingerly over the 
dangerous surface. The flashlight was tucked under 
my arm because I was using both hands to prevent 
going over the edge. 

Halfway across I paused to rest and examine my 
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surroundings. The light easily picked out the vault 
above and the opposite wall, but when I turned it 
downward it pierced an endless darkness. The narrow 
crevass, not more than thirty feet wide, looked bot 
tomless. I pictured it as Dante's Inferno without the 
flames and sulphuric fumes. It was a ghastly spot and 
I made haste to pass over. 

Just as I was about to continue my journey I 
glanced ahead, then paused in amazement. I was 
literally dumfounded! A few yards beyond a large 
cavern opened up. Its steady rising floor was strewn 
with immense boulders. At a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty feet within the cavern, a flickering 
light sprang into view. The flame itself was very 
small but the glow cast many shadows. It was not there 
more than ten seconds before that, I could swear. 

Logically, it could not belong to my guides. They 
were behind me. Common sense told me it could not 
possibly be any other human agency. I knew, without 
the slightest doubt, that we four were the only human 
beings anywhere in the jungle, covering a wide area. 
The nearest people were at Tabi. I believed I was the 
only person with a government permit to travel through 
this territory. Yet, here in the bowels of the earth, in 
the depths of the jungle, in defiance of the impossible, 
was an artificial light! I almost slid off the ledge. 
Quickly my hands and knees took a more firm grip 
on the ridge. I broke into a cold bath of perspiration. 
I had had a narrow escape. 

Gathering my scattered wits and shouting in 
structions to Anton to follow, I went to investigate. 
When about one hundred feet away from the light my 
astonishment increased. Apparently from the solid 
rocks a human head arose, slowly just a head and 
it appeared to be shaven. Inch by inch the body came 
into view. By this time I was about fifty feet away, too 
astounded to speak. 
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There in front of me in the brilliant rays of my 
electric flashlight stood a very old man. His dark face 
was shrunken into a million wrinkles. He stood with 
a peculiar list to his figure as I approached. An un 
canny far-away look was in his deep-sunken eyes. He 
expressed no surprise at my presence; in fact, a half 
smile was on his lips. He had a straggly gray moustache, 
otherwise he was beardless. By these features I knew 
him to be a true Maya. What I had originally taken 
to be his shaven head was a thin half gourd which he 
wore as a tight-fitting skull cap. From under the 
edges of the cap flared stray wisps of coarse iron- 
gray hair. Heavy, whitish eyebrows stood out beneath 
the gourd. He resembled a quaint, tonsored monk. 

He was clothed in a clean though well-worn white 
linen wrap, which was shapeless but bound around 
his thin figure with vine. The back part of this wrap 
was gathered up loosely between his legs, brought up 
in front and fastened into the belt of vines around 
his waist. For convenience he had rolled up the leg 
coverings, which gave him the appearance of wearing 
trousers. His exposed, shrunken limbs had numerous, 
heavy wrinkles beneath the bony knees. His clawlike 
hands, gnarled and heavily veined, hung loosely at 
his side. His feet were encased in henequen-soled 
sandals which were laced with thongs criss-crossed 
around the legs, exactly as the ancient Mayas are 
depicted in bas-relief on the walls of the ruined struc 
tures. In his left hand he held a small double gourd 
filled with nut oil. The wick of this improvised lamp 
consisted of finely twisted henequen and gave a clear 
steady light. The combined conditions created the 
weirdest experience I have ever encountered. Picture 
this old man amid these unearthly surroundings. Vis 
ualize Anton, fifty feet below me, climbing up the 
steep boulder pile. Some distance behind his two 
companions were hastening to his side. Imagine this 
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strange scene illuminated by the guide's torches. The 
flickering lights and the trailing smoke of the latter 
completed in every detail my allusion to Dante's 
masterpiece. Giant, humanshaped shadows appeared 
and disappeared uncannily. Amazing silhouettes 
formed and reformed as my companions were lost to 
view behind monster boulders. From the rugged walls 
and roof were flung back a riot of rock-coloring. Then 
glance in the other direction, picture the strange her 
mit! I was immensely thrilled by the unique tableau. 

Silently we gathered around him. Tavos deferenti 
ally addressed him in the Maya tongue. He answered 
quietly, smilingly. My guides looked at one another 
questioningly, then turned to me. They were still 
dumfounded by the turn of events and considerably 
awed by the hermit's presence. 

By signs they told me he was one thousand years old. 
I cannot vouch for his one thousand years but I was 
willing to admit that he was, conservatively speaking, 
well over one hundred. They said he was an ancient 
Mayan Hoi-Pop, meaning "Head of the Mat" or "Mas 
ter of Ceremonies," and that he was guarding Mayan 
treasures and sacred relics. They also told me that he 
was a hermit who lived in the depths of these cool, 
though dangerous "Caves of the Stone Flowers," far 
beneath where we stood. That he lived there alone. 
That he ate of the wild berries, roots and jungle fruit 
which he gathered above ground. He told them he 
had just come up from his abode below to gather 
some water in a large double gourd. The water was 
in a cleft in the rock at our feet. All of which I felt I 
must believe. This information, of course, I learned 
laboriously by signs far longer than I have taken 
to tell it. 

It must be remembered that the ancient Mayas were 
masters of the higher sciences, cosmology and esoteric 
lore. It must further be remembered that our hermit 
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was of a race whose ancestors, in all probability, came 
from the lost Atlantis, twenty-five hundred years ago 
at least Perhaps he is an ancient Maya priest who 
refused to die. Perhaps he is one whom Hunab-Ku, 
the one God of the Mayas, endowed with long life to 
guard the priceless secrets. Who knows? In the flicker 
ing torch light his strange eyes searched into mine. 
Gently he stroked my face and clothes with his skinny 
hands, smiling, always smiling. Yes, he would lead 
us out 1 ! 1 

Picking up his quaint lamp he led the way* I 
followed directly behind him, and my companions 
brought up the rear. It was the strangest, weirdest 
procession mortal mind could have conceived. In 
stead of ascending as I felt we should the old man led 
us down into the narrow, almost vertical shaft from 
which I had seen him rise, and thence into a low 
tunnel. Passing through chamber after chamber, over 
huge rocks, through defiles, climbing up steep slopes, 
entering one picturesque cavern after another, we 
finally emerged into a long, wide sloping gallery al 
most blocked with large boulders. Traversing this for 
some distance we eventually came out into the huge 
cavern with the opening in the roof. To my great relief, 
I saw my cameras in the distance. 

I glanced at my watch. Lost for almost six hours! 
Six hours of hell. It seemed silly now. Of course our 
meeting was mere coincidence, perfectly natural, part 
of our program. It was also perfectly natural that this 
strange individual should be at the diminutive spring 

the only one we had seen during our wanderings 

at the psychological moment. Or was it mere coin 
cidence? Personally, I like to believe that my very 
watchful Maya spirit had something to do with it. 

Keenly anxious to preserve the memory of the 
extraordinary rescue, I persuaded the hermit to stand 
against the unique tree on the floor of the cavern. By 
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posing him with his head pointing toward the aperture 
above, he was not able to see my preparations to photo 
graph him. To distract his attention further, a guide 
meanwhile conversed with him. (Plate 25. No. 43.) 

As he stood in the strong sunlight which streamed 
through the opening, resembling the rays through a 
cathedral window, the queer look in his eyes was 
explained. He was almost blind. 

By great good fortune, both the cinematograph and 
the still pictures of this unusual character turned out 
exceptionally well. 

Before we parted I opened his hand and placed 
therein a few coins, for which he smiled simply. He 
gazed at them a moment then closed his fingers tightly. 
As money, the coins were worthless to him; but not 
meaningless. He understood that the gift was but an 
expression of my gratitude. He had appeared at the 
psychological moment and saved our lives of this 
fact we were both aware. When his poor old body is 
found I know that the coins will be strung around 
his withered neck. 

With a long earnest look he gazed at me, and 
what I seemed to read in those strange eyes made me 
want him to stay. With his bony right hand he reached 
out and wandered slowly over my clothes, timidly 
touching my arm. Seemingly satisfied with this final 
friendly gesture, he turned and moved away. 

As he cautiously, yet surefootedly dropped from 
rock to rock, getting lower and further f roijti us with 
each step, the immensity of the cavern struck me with 
.full force. His diminutive figure amid the vast sur 
roundings enhanced his pathetic loneliness, and I ex 
perienced a great sorrow for him. On the fringe of the 
shadows he stopped. I watched him, fascinated. Per 
haps in his journey to the only home he knows, to the 
very bowels of the earth, I saw symbolical reference 
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to his long since vanished ancestors. In the forbidding 
shadows at the end of the cavern he faced us and 
raised both hands above his head in a parting gesture, 
his frail arms plainly visible. In the deathlike still 
ness I faintly heard his voice. I felt that it was a bless 
ing. Then, to my surprise, he placed his right hand 
on his left shoulder and bowed stiffly from the waist. 
He was giving the ancient Mayan salutation. 

As we stood, bereft of words, the Hermit of Loltun 
turned and vanished as mysteriously as he had appeared. 
Nameless, unknown, yet the prince of solitaries. There 
was a lump in my throat for which I make no apologies. 

We journeyed back in silence to the Hacienda of 
Tabi through the sullen heat of the late afternoon. 
My mind dwelt continually on our remarkable adven 
ture and our still more remarkable rescue. A hundred 
feet beneath the surface of the earth in the midst of 
the impenetrable jungles! Imagine it what an 
experience ! 

Even the guides remained strangely preoccupied 
until we reached Tabi. 

One other incident on that eventful day conspicu 
ously stands out. It was the remarkable performance of 
the vaquero. Machete in hand, he had walked and 
worked hard clearing a trail through six miles of 
jungle. His wiry frame had swung with untiring pre 
cision when the trail permitted, and his machete 
strokes were consistently rapid and powerful. He had 
wandered for hours in the caves and never halted un 
less I so instructed him. Yet upon arrival at the hacien 
da, he seated himself with the utmost unconcern on the 
stone floor with his lean back against the wall. There, 
in the black shadow of the balcony, he rested in the 
cool night breezes. The only living person who knew 
how to find the entrance to the Loltun Caves. 

Speaking for myself, I must confess a measure of 
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tiredness and considerable humbleness. I had pitted 
my endurance against that of the slim-looking vaquero 
and felt, to my chagrin, a miserable second. This was 
another lesson from the Mayas whose morale proved the 
high price of vanity. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF LABNA 

After we returned to the Hacienda of Tabi and had 
drunk heartily of the warm, insipid rain water (none 
too clear, at that) I stood for a long while in the "shower 
room." Beneath the refreshing stream which poured 
out of a pipe thrust through the cistern wall, I revelled 
for many minutes. It was a great relief to be free for 
a few joyous hours from the abominable stench of to 
bacco juice. A complete change of linen and I felt 
ready to attempt a journey to the ruined Mayan city of 
Labna, planned for that night. 

I understood that there was a trail already cut to that 
point, but reports as to its condition were discouraging. 
However, by this time I was case-hardened. Never 
again would bad trails hold terrors for me ; it had be 
come a matter of "just one more." 

There was the lure of the night, I philosophized. It 
was too early for the moon but the prospect of a bril 
liant, star-studded sky led me to believe the journey 
possible. Speed, of course, was out of the question; 
but the one flickering head lamp and my powerful 
electric flashlight would, I felt sure, prove adequate. 
It was estimated by the major domo that we should 
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be able to reach the ruins in less than three hours, in 
cool comfort, and the morrow would be free for my 
work. 

Immediately I sought my guides and found them 
both sound asleep in my hammock, an unwarranted 
liberty which they never repeated. Their crime was 
partially excusable, however. Their room was abomin 
ably hot, while my hammock was slung on the balcony 
to take advantage of the cool breezes. Upon being 
awakened and hearing my suggestions, they agreed with 
me emphatically on one point: our hunger must be 
appeased. This was important. We had eaten nothing 
since early dawn, but and then by sign and facial 
expression they poured out excuses. And what a 
wonderful place this was in which to dine. Here we 
could get tortillas and eggs. But to start on the journey 
to Labna that night oh, that was impossible ! for this 
reason and that reason and so forth and so on. 

They spoke in the Mayan tongue, but their dia 
grammatic description of each sentence was easily un 
derstood. I spoke in English, punctuated with numerous 
signs, now and again adding a Mayan word which 
greatly amused them. Conveying our thoughts each to 
the other by this process was at first difficult, but as the 
days passed it became an amusing, as well as an in 
structive occupation for me. It left me with the new 
habit of accompanying my words with many gestures. 

That night, I found Anton and Tavos pleasant and 
smiling, but very obdurate. And now, listen to the 
excuses! A tire must be changed; the spark plugs 
cleaned; the gasoline feed pipe was choked; the water 
can and calabashes must be filled; the baggage packed; 
and, well the journey would be most difficult It was a 
very bad trail. There were boulders as big as houses to 
surmount and, of course, it was plain to see they were 
very, very tired. It was always wise to rest whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, and most certainly 
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here was the opportunity. Naturally, with such a 
sound defense, they had their way. 

Secretly I admired their logical deductions, their 
aptitude for handling a difficult situation under all 
conditions, their diplomacy and philosophy. To sum 
up their attitude in this matter, they simply did not 
want to journey farther that night and were prepared 
to go to the argumentative limit in an effort to thwart 
any such intention on my part Of course, there were 
occasions when I took it upon myself to say what should 
or should not be done; but when it was a question 
involving their actual discomfort, I found it far the 
better policy to acquiesce with the best grace possible. 

As a matter of fact, I learned much from their 
philosophic outlook. I believe that philosophy is the 
child of experience, that each experience lessens the 
importance of the unimportant. These natives were 
of an older stock. They have acquired tranquility and 
learned the art of patience. I sensed their gentle 
reproach for my restlessness caused by the prospect of 
another delay. To them our journey was a duty, but 
none the less onerous ; and as such, it was a task to be 
accomplished along the lines of least resistance. They 
could not understand my combativeness against any 
obvious, though simple reason for delay. Of course, if 
it actually had to be done and no argument availed, 
they worked like Trojans. Slowly, I learned that the 
jungle laws regarding time differed somewhat from 
my own. 

A small incident you may say, to create so much 
speculative reasoning. However, remember that they, 
the Mayas, have acquired through many centuries a 
certain peace of mind which men in our world seek 
after continuously, with little or no result. Designating 
this, and many other incidents, a lesson to be learned, 
I profited to such an extent that it was easy to visualize 
their side of the argument. How much would such 
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an attitude of mind help those who live under what 
we term civilized conditions! 

Little as we had to eat that night, I enjoyed my 
meal to the full. It consisted of frijoles negros (black 
beans) and canned salmon (of unknown origin and 
questionable condition). As piece de resistance, tor 
tillas and chocolate. 

After slinging the hammock, Anton, ever con 
siderate of my comfort, cleared the diminutive table 
and placed the phonograph, candle-lamp, notebook 
and pencil before me. Before the end of the first record 
both he and Tavos were again in the land of slumber. 
Within an hour everyone on the vast hacienda was 
asleep. I wrote until late. The cool night breeze was 
far too good to miss. 

A little before dawn we rose. I washed, shaved 
and bathed, as usual. Before breakfast, I doled out the 
customary quinine and Lythia tablets. It was always 
amusing to watch the bland, child-like manner in 
which my delectable companions obeyed the, to them, 
strange ritual. At first I had merely given them what 
ever the occasion called for, with instructions for 
taking it One morning I discovered the pellets, and 
what not, all carefully secreted in their pockets. To my 
inquiry they smiled pleasantly and replied that they 
had not yet taken any of my medicinal offerings. They 
assured me, however, that they felt in the best of health ; 
when sick they would gladly follow my advice. Medi 
cine as a precaution or preventive did not concern 
them. After this incident, I personally supervised the 
carrying out of my instructions. 

The dawn broke in all its tropical glory as we 
finished our breakfast. The temperature was already 
giving a fair indication of what to expect later on. 
My guides had packed the equipment into the car 
along with the five-gallon cans, and the gourds filled 
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with water. They were waiting when the major domo 
and I came down the great stairway. 

The major domo's quarters were typical of those 
in most large haciendas. Inside the large room which 
served as kitchen and living-room was an enormous, 
shallow stone tray set against one wall in which a 
glowing charcoal fire was spread. This was the prize 
fireplace of Tabi. Iron grilles crossed the depression 
to support the cooking utensils. In the opposite corner 
of the room was a stone receptacle, resembling a foun 
tain, which served as a sink. There were no windows; 
the high, wide-open doors admitting all the light that 
was necessary. When these were closed, their louvres 
furnished all the necessary air. Chickens, dogs and 
pigs mingled with the children on the stone floor, all 
apparently unconcerned about each other's presence. 

The sun was well up when we took our departure 
and the major domo's last remark was that he did not 
think we could get to Labna in an automobile. He 
had changed his opinion, entirely. The road was very 
bad. Many boulders. Trail almost overgrown. And so 
on. It was certainly an encouraging parting! At least 
it displayed a delicate sense of consideration in re 
serving the sad news until the last minute of departure. 
Evidently no pains had been spared to ensure my 
having an enjoyable time during my visit 

After leaving the great gateway of the courtyard 
we turned to the left and started climbing over large, 
loose stones and immense rocks. It was then that I 
began to appreciate the truth of the major domo's 
final remarks. 

We had so many stops the first hour that is was 
impossible to keep count. Times innumerable we see 
sawed back and forth, the engine screaming in savage 
protest. In places the trail was on a par with that from 
Oxkutzcab. Many spots were entirely overgrown so 
that it required much clearing before we could proceed. 
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When fortunate enough to be seated (?) in the 
rear of the Ford for a few minutes (which oppor 
tunity occurred occasionally, but only during the 
first mile or two) I was forced to hold to the frame 
work of the top with both hands to relieve the violent 
shocks. To some extent my hands and arms in their 
upstretched position, protected my face from the thorn 
bushes through which we plowed our way. But they 
were badly scratched and bleeding. The most exciting 
moments were when we charged, pell-mell into a mass 
of tangled growth. Once, after a particularly aggres 
sive assault, the car rose into the air with the violence 
of a bucking bronco and turned over; the entire con 
tents, men and impedimenta, were ignominiously cast 
out 

Just after starting we almost lost the trail two 
or three times; but, luckily, on each occasion we met 
some natives of Tabi, who set us right In all cases 
these men bore huge bales of tobacco or wood piled 
high above their heads, the whole weight suspended 
from the forehead by a broad band, leaving hands 
and arms free. 

Then we met a bullock team which was followed 
by a pack-horse train, loaded with immense piles of 
freight They entirely blocked our path. This forced 
us to cut a large recess in the jungle growth in which 
to run the automobile while the caravan passed. After 
we had side-tracked the car, the team of oxen positively 
refused to go by and it took the combined "persuasion" 
of all the natives to accomplish the task. When finally 
they were on the move again, each animal snorting, 
rearing and plunging in terror, the tall wheel-cart al 
most turned over. Eventually we got back on the clear 
trail again, leaving the dust-laden atmosphere behind. 

These interruptions took place near the Hacienda 
of Tabi. A mile or so further and the complete jungle 
silence enveloped us. 
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As we penetrated farther into the virgin jungle, the 
trees, thorn bushes, cacti and entangling vines almost 
completely surrounded us. According to the major 
domo's direction we were to turn at a cross trail which 
we believed was still some distance ahead. He had 
admitted, however, the possibility that it might be 
obliterated. By what means we were supposed to detect 
it was a question. Our tunnel-like surroundings and the 
gloom enhanced the mystery. 

Overhead was further cause for anxiety. Xaman-Ik, 
the God of the North Wind, and Yum Chac, the Rain 
God, were preparing trouble. Black, cumulus clouds 
were rolling in great banks to our left, literally following 
us. I dared not speculate on the result if rain fell before 
we reached the ruins. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the soft spots between the rocky areas would 
almost instantly turn into morasses and the already- 
slippery stones would become decidedly dangerous. To 
make matters worse, the gasoline line clogged re 
peatedly. This necessitated getting out the tire pump, 
disconnecting the pipes and forcing air through. I 
counted six stops of this kind in an hour. Then the 
brakes failed completely. 

While there were no hills to speak of, it was neces 
sary to lower the car off the large rocks, either back 
ward or forward, as gently as possible. With the brakes 
gone this seemed impossible. It meant that Anton and 
I would have to act as buffers. This engaging occu 
pation caused us to have many narrow escapes from 
being crushed, as well as providing plenty of excite 
ment 

The clouds became heavier and the sky blacker. 
Thunder and lightning enlivened the scene. Under 
the thick forest growth it was almost dark at times. 
Gradually the trail narrowed to a bare single-file pass, 
and only after widening it with our machetes was 
further progress possible. At this point there was a 
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particularly vicious thrust of lightning followed by 
a terrific detonation of thunder. Tavos was so startled 
that he unconsciously stopped the engine. Intuitively 
I felt we had passed the place where the major domo 
had indicated we should strike the trail. To put it 
mildly we were in a delightful mess. 

The storm was threatening to break over our heads 
at any moment and, to make matters worse, it was fast 
becoming difficult to see. I protested many times to 
Anton on the folly of continuing. Finally, against 
their wish (for it must be remembered they were 
supposed to be my guides, at least in the areas known 
to them) I called a halt and suggested that we hasten 
back on foot and carefully examine the trail before it 
became completely dark. 

Every moment's delay was hazardous. To be caught 
there, in a potentially impassable mud area, even in a 
short storm would mean a delay of possibly days. The 
surrounding jungle is practically never traversed by 
the natives. Only on extremely rare hunting expeditions 
would one be lured into the district. Also there is no 
water available. This condition alone was sufficient to 
form an effective barrier. Consequently no assistance in 
this desolate, forbidding, impenetrable wilderness could 
be hoped for. Thus I reasoned with my companions. 

Imagine my astonishment then, when in the midst 
of this argument, I thought I saw a white figure 
hurriedly crossing the trail sixty or seventy feet ahead. 
On the spur of the moment I called loudly, repeatedly. 
Again, I felt my protecting Maya spirit had come to 
our rescue. The figure, a hunter, clutching an ancient 
gun in his hands, emerged into view. He was just as 
astonished as we were. Tavos called to him in Maya. 
A few terse sentences flew back and forth between 
them, in which Anton joined. They then turned quickly 
and smiled at me. The stranger, they admitted, told 
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them that we were considerably beyond the junction 
of the trails. 

In a few moments we had drawn our machetes 
and were cleaving a space in the dense growth which 
would enable us to turn around. Violent tropical 
lightning flashes and deafening reports became more 
frequent; there was tenseness in the atmosphere; it 
seemed that at any moment the heavens would burst 
asunder. Soon, large drops of rain began to fall, though 
sparingly. It was now a matter of minutes, seconds! In 
feverish haste we rocked and twisted the machine 
until it was faced about. 

Abandoning all caution, Tavos, who was at the 
wheel, drove ruthlessly through the brush. The crash 
ing, grinding, screaming sounds resembled the voicing 
of a thousand maddened animals. The automobile ri- 
cochetted to such an extent that I felt each moment 
would witness its complete disintegration. How we 
clung to the vehicle in its merciless, outrageous careen 
ing is beyond comprehension. The reader must not 
assume that our violent transit meant speed. The best 
we made, never exceeded a walking pace. 

By some unaccountable means Anton, who had 
gone ahead, discovered the side trail. At the turn 
Tavos charged through the thinned brush and up a 
pile of fallen stones, evidently the debris of a com 
pletely demolished building. Rocking, plunging, stag 
gering, we slid sideways down the opposite slope over 
loose boulders. This (the driver's) reckless act almost 
ended in disaster. We skidded giddily toward a group of 
trees. The automobile, however, in spite of its un 
ceremonious descent, retained an upright position 
until it reached the bottom when it toppled sideways as 
it came to a stop, and leaned nonchalantly at an acute 
angle against a tree. Part of the baggage was strewn on 
the ground. It was then I realized that a complete 
darkness surrounded us. 
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After our hearts had returned to their normal 
position we quickly righted the faithful Ford. Anton 
then hastened ahead while Tatvos and I replaced the 
baggage. A few moments later, above the noise of the 
storm we heard his shout. We were at the Labna ruins 
and he had found shelter. Just as we roared and 
wheezed up to the sheltered entrance there was a 
terrific explosion. The surroundings seemed blasted 
to smithereens. The heavens appeared to open and the 
deluge began. 

To my great surprise and delight, two Government 
guides greeted us at the doorway. (Plate 14. No. 25.) 
Again the kindliness and forethought of Eduardo was in 
evidence. Fearing dire disaster for my party these men 
had received instructions from my friend, via the mys 
terious jungle "telegraph," to be at my services at Labna. 
I learned later that they had arrived three days pre 
viously from another direction; but they intended leav 
ing early on the morrow, having concluded it was im 
possible for me to get through. Their food was almost 
gone, their water had given out and there was none in 
the choltuns amid the ruins. The monster cisterns which 
had served the lost race of the Mayas for centuries prior 
to their strange disappearance, had at last failed. Later 
I learned that one had remained sound until quite 
recently, despite nearly one thousand years of non-use. 

Fully aware of a critical water shortage and with 
the unexpected addition of two men and their horses, 
I gave the subject immediate attention. There was 
the bare possibility that the storm rains would remain 
in one of the choltuns long enough for us to fill all 
the vessels. I decided, however, not to take any such 
chance, but to catch the flow at the mouth. I immedi 
ately ordered the four guides to rush to the cisterns 
and gather all the water available. Although the storm 
was severe while it lasted, the actual rainfall was not 
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great The guides, however, acting promptly managed 
to collect about five buckets full. 

This was all the water we gathered while in Labna. 
But think of the luck! Rain at the psychological mo 
ment Or was it simply luck? Did my friendly Maya 
spirit send that life-giving storm? It appeared that a 
miracle had happened for it was not the time of year for 
rain. Strangely enough, too, the storm area was ex 
ceedingly small and centered directly over us. Without 
water, the situation was, to say the least, unpleasant to 
contemplate. However, our wants were now taken care 
of for the next few days. But the parching heat of 
merely one day beyond the limit would have us at its 
mercy. 

Five men, two horses and a thirsty radiator to 
take care of for several days in the heart of the Yucatan 
jungle reasonable cause for apprehension! True, the 
animals could partially provide for themselves, but a 
portion of the meager water supply must be reserved 
for them in case of an emergency. From Labna to the 
Hacienda of Tabi, although the trail was now fairly 
well cleared, was a trying journey over slippery focks. 
To send the two new companions back by horse to 
obtain water was unpractical, because on the morrow 
I had planned numerous side-trips which were to lead 
us into unknown parts. 

That night as I lay in my hammock I contemplated 
about what this silent, practically unknown ancient city 
of the Mayas would bring me. 

With the first rays of the sun the following morning, 
I explored my new surroundings. From the top of the 
ruins I saw scores of mounds in all directions, clearly 
indicating the enormous area which the city of Labna 
occupies. It is uncanny to contemplate these mounds, 
knowing that each one secretes either a magnificent 
temple; a palace; a governmental, commercial or 
domestic building, and possibly vast stores of esoteric 
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and intrinsic wealth. That the buildings will prove to 
be gems of art, is a foregone conclusion. 

Few buildings in Labna have been shorn of their 
jungle robe, but these few exhibit extraordinary pre 
tentiousness and beauty, entirely different in plan from 
those at Uxmal or Chichen-Itza. 

The so-called Palace at Labna is on a stupendous 
scale, approximately 325 feet long, three stories in 
height and erected on an enormous terrace. The build 
ing consists of the main structure with many wings. 
All the f agades are elaborately carved and moulded in 
the typical Mayan characters. They are massive yet 
exquisite; and, as usual, in practically every instance 
planning, grouping, design and details are haadled in 
a masterful manner. It is interesting to note, paradoxi 
cally, how similar yet totally different are the designs 
in Labna compared with those in Chichen-Itza and 
Uxmal. For instance, the rows of colonettes which stand 
in close juxtaposition to each other, on such buildings 
as the House of the Turtles at Uxmal, are plain shafts. 
Those on the buildings in Labna are mostly filleted 
and banded at the top, bottom and in the middle; al 
though there are a few instances where plain ones 
are used. 

The two main cornices, usually running the entire 
length of the f agades, are Mayan in design. They have 
elaborately-carved fillets and friezes. There is every 
indication that this city is of early Mayan origin. (Plate 
26. No. 45.) 

Some distance from the Palace is the Temple which 
still proudly rears its badly-scarred figure above a de 
bris-covered pyramid. It is a sight to move one to 
tears. When first I stood in front of it, I instinctively 
obeyed an unspoken demand for reverence. For some 
time I gazed upon its mutilated walls in wonderment. 
It seemed incredible that this victim of desertion was 
once an ostentatious masterpiece in stone. There was 
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an air of shame on its broken face and drooping 
figure. Unaccountably, that famous painting, the "Slave 
Market," came to my mind. (Plate 27. No. 46.) 

The most remarkable building rather, remains of 
a building is the magnificent opening known as the 
Labna Arch. It is the finest example of the Mayan 
arch, if I may use the term, in the whole of the known 
Maya-ruins area; and it is one of the few instances 
where a curve is employed. In most cases the so-called 
Mayan arch consists of two sloping walls which con 
verge in straight lines until they almost meet at the 
top. It is singular how near these geniuses of a vanished 
race came to solving the principles of the true arch. 
Or is it possible that they discarded the true arch for 
the present type of opening long centuries before? 
Their mathematical minds would assuredly not have 
overlooked its advantages.That they must have had 
some knowledge of true arch fundamentals is evidenced 
by the accurately cut voussoirs to be seen in certain 
curved jambs, such as Uxmal. Without doubt, though, 
the type of opening employed is distinctly original. 
It adapts itself to the style and is of sound engineering 
principles. In all probability, the Mayan arch symboli 
zes the triangle, the Tribune God, the material and the 
symbol of Fire. (Plate 26. No. 44.) 

The colossal works of art at Labna and all other 
ancient Mayan centers, combine intense strength, viri 
lity and beauty. They are an inspiration to the world. 
They belong to this continent, and are treasures of 
which this half of the globe should be justly proud. 
They are a gift from the greatest, most mysterious 
race of people the world has ever known. Their art, is 
in a sense, a heritage left to present and future 
generations. 

America, at her back door, has one of the most 
momentous, inspirational mediums of all time. Through 
it can be learned many lessons. Not only in building 
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structures of Inanimate stone and decorative design, but 
in building character, stability, physical, mental and 
moral codes ; the sciences, philosophy and metaphysics. 
No people can aspire to emulate such works as the 
Mayas produced, unless they first possess within them 
selves the power to do so. 

Some of the strangest, most unusual creations of 
man on the face of the earth must be credited to the 
Mayas. They designed their buildings scientifically, 
employing a true grammatical architectural language; 
a language consisting of definite letters, words and 
sentences. They were able, therefore, to create poems 
and symphonies in stone. In my humble opinion, their 
works should be classed, even to the exclusion of an 
other, as one of the "Seven Wonders of the World." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ARRIVING AT SANTA ANA 

It was dark when we returned to camp after one 
particularly strenuous day in the quadrangle containing 
Labna's magnificent arch. Immediately Anton set about 
preparing our evening meaL On a bare patch of ground, 
before a fire of a few sticks, he squatted on his haunches 
heating water. Tavos crouched beside him in front 
of the fire. He was making chocolate. He had taken 
half of the thin cake and was kneading it with his 
fingers in the palm of his hand. The half-glow of the 
low embers threw strange shadows around them. It was 
a weird scene. There are bas-reliefs showing the 
figures of the high priests "making fire" at the Cere 
mony of the Fire. My guides, then, seemed to be their 
living counterpart. 

Inside the shelter the two Government guides were 
busy getting their own meal which consisted of the 
usual fare black beans and chocolate. Ordinarily, 
this constituted our own monotonous menu, but tonight 
I meant to celebrate by opening a can of corned 
beef. It was no great hardship, I ruminated, for Anton 
and Tavos to eat beans and chocolate day in and day 
out for weeks at a time they were used to such 
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mean fare. But one can have too much of a good thing. 
So I walked to the pile of baggage and started to 
search for the canned delicacy. 

As I sought in the crate of stores for the corned 
beef, Anton spoke to me. I glanced up. In the half 
light I saw that he was exposing his leg. Picking up 
the flashlight and turning its rays on the limb I was 
surprised to see an enormous boil. Realizing that the 
poor fellow was in pain and asking for help, I procured 
my emergency medical kit. In the light of the candle- 
lamp I proceeded to find suitable medicine, linament 
and bandages, while Anton meanwhile peered intently 
around my shoulder with the inquisitiveness of a child. 
I instructed him to ask Tavos for some hot water, soap 
and towel. The presence of the angry eruption puzzled 
me. 

Admitting the huskiness and bodily fitness of my 
patient and his probable physical resistance to the white 
man's concoctions, I decided to be more than generous 
in the dose I was preparing. I argued that to prove 
effective, a white man under normal conditions would 
require a certain dose; under jungle conditions the 
quantity should be doubled. A native would require the 
double dose if leading a normal existence, but under 
present circumstances the normal dose should be in 
creased at least three or four times. I decided on the 
latter proportion. 

When standing up straight, as I have before re 
marked, I felt strangely tall in comparison with my 
companions. The present day Maya is a descendant 
of plebian stock and is small of stature. But the stone 
which I used as a table was very low so that when I 
rose to administer the medicine, both the patient's face 
and mine were well in the shadow cast by the lantern 
top. Anton was all the more indistinguishable due to 
his swarthy complexion. 

"Take this," I ordered in English as I handed him 
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the powerful concoction. There was no mistaking my 
instructions. 

I was surprised to see him shake his head and 
commence to talk animatedly. When it comes to taking 
medicine, the Maya natives are just like children (and 
for that matter, what man of any race is not?) I remem 
bered how, in my childhood days, my mother most 
arbitrarily insisted on my swallowing disgusting fluids 
after eating unripe fruits, for instance. So after 
repeated refusals, I decided to employ an old but effec 
tive method. I admired his spirit, but I meant to take 
no chances with sickness. We were already courting 
enough hazards. My regret was that I had not known 
of his condition earlier. From now on there would be 
an examination each morning, I mentally vowed. 

Without more ado I grasped my patient firmly 
around the neck, bent his back over my knee and 
forced the nauseous mixture down his throat. He fought 
and struggled, eyes bulging in fear, but finally 
the liquid vanished, swallowed in gulps. As he shook 
himself free, he gasped and shuddered convulsively 
and his yells brought the other guides on the run. 

"Now come here and put your foot upon this stone," 
I ordered, indicating an unique carved head which 
served as a seat He continued to protest and gesticulate. 
I gently grasped his leg, lifted it onto the stone and 
switched on the flashlight. To my great surprise the 
boil had vanished! Thinking I had made a mistake, I 
hastily examined the other leg. That too was free from 
ailment More puzzled than ever, I turned the light 
on to his face. To my astonishment it was Tavos, not 
Anton. I had doctored the wrong man. 

Only one thing could have happened. Both men 
were practically the same in height, weight and voice 
and it was impossible to distinguish their faces in the 
gloom. Both were very inquisitive, not maliciously 
though, but they watched my every movement. I pieced 
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the story together as follows: Anton had obeyed my 
instructions to procure the hot water and had told 
Tavos I was preparing a cure for his ailment As the 
medical kit always intrigued them, Tavos decided to 
satisfy his curiosity. Unfortunately for him, he, was to 
pay heavily for his inquisitiveness. I admit it was a 
powerful dose to give to a well man. As matters stood 
I had to repeat the dose and "persuade" Anton to take 
it, then await results. The others gathered around to 
watch the ceremony and Tavos grinned with delight. 
After washing and dressing the wound, the preparation 
of the meal continued. 

As I reached for a can of corned beef in the canned- 
food crate, I was surprised to find that most of that class 
of goods had vanished; in fact the food stock with the 
exception of the beans was alarmingly low. My custom 
had been the same with the food as with the daily 
apportioned water ration : a given quantity was allotted 
to each meal. I must have miscalculated. 

It was then I received my second surprise. I looked 
into the faces of my smiling rogues and by very pointed 
inquiry learned that they had helped themselves liber 
ally to the commissary, too liberally, as the presence of 
Anton's boil indicated. My suspicions were now fully 
aroused and I examined the other three men. All were 
suffering from over-rich blood, although there was no 
need for immediate concern. I looked after their minor 
troubles and in each case dosed them heavily with pur 
gatives. After admonishing them for the third time, a 
treatment they thoroughly understood, we proceeded 
with the evening meal. 

It must not be assumed from this simple act of 
apparent pilfering that the motive was one of dis 
honesty. Their simple minds, childlike in so many 
ways, considered it as merely supplying a very natural 
want. When they were thirsty, they drank of the water 
supply. When they were hungry they partook of food. 
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The canned goods were far more appetizing than beans. 
It was not for them to consider the apportionment of 
supplies, that was for me to worry about. 

As I lay in my hammock that night I changed my 
plans due to food and water shortage. The cause of 
the staple food shortage was two-fold two unexpec 
ted visitors and an accident which destroyed half the 
bean supply. 

It was impossible to remain longer in Labna under 
these conditions, much as I wanted to do so. Considering 
the desperate circumstances, I decided to attempt a 
forced march to Tabi for the purpose of securing food 
and water. The commissary replenished we could then 
push on to Zayil, my next objective. I asked Anton to 
call me at 3 :30 a.m., and gave him my watch. My wrist 
watch being a great curiosity I had, early in our travels, 
explained its workings to my two companions. 

In passing, I may mention the extraordinary intui 
tive sense of time possessed by my companions. Prior 
to our companionship they probably never had seen a 
clock or watch in their lives, let alone being able to read 
them. Yet no matter at what hour I requested to be 
called and I asked on numerous occasions they 
never missed the time by even so much as five minutes. 

Long ere dawn spread its kindly light over the silent 
surroundings we ate a meagre meal and packed the 
baggage into the automobile. What little remained of 
food and water was divided among us. The Govern 
ment guides then mounted their horses and departed 
over the route by which they arrived, to procure water 
and food for themselves. Where they went I have not 
the slightest idea. I never saw or heard of them again. 
We bade them good-bye, hoping they would get home 
safely, and retraced our steps through the jungle, past 
the ruins at Sabacche to Tabi. 

Arriving there tired, dirty, hungry and thirsty, I 
learned that it was impossible to procure food from the 
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major domo for more than one day's consumption. The 
whole colony was short of supplies. Apparently there 
was nothing left to do but travel through to TicuL This 
was a great discouragement in view of our circum 
stances. Not relishing a repetition of our "close calls" 
quite so soon and believing I could accomplish more 
beneficial work, I decided to take what food and water 
was available at the hacienda and hasten on to Zayil 
with all possible speed. I planned that early the follow 
ing morning my guides should leave me alone in that 
deserted city and journey to Ticul to procure all the 
necessary supplies. Possibly they could be with me 
again within two or three days. 

We had just filled up the gasoline cans with water 
and were on the point of leaving when a caravan of 
horses loaded with tobacco leaves arrived to refill their 
water barrels. From the drivers we learned they had 
met a guide, who unknown to me, apparently had 
awaited my arrival at Zayil (again showing the long, 
mysterious arm of Eduardo). He told them the chol- 
tuns at Zayil were totally dry, and in consequence he 
had been forced to leave. 

This report was of serious proportions to us as I 
had been assured of water at that point. The news 
changed the entire aspect of things as I had planned to 
use Zayil, for some time, as a base. It was impossible to 
carry another gallon of water in the automobile, even 
had we been able to procure a suitable vessel. To be 
left alone for even a day or two in the ancient, deserted 
Mayan city of Zayil with a limited supply of water 
while my guides visited Ticul for supplies, was now out 
of the question. Anything could happen to them en 
route blow-outs, break-downs, accidents any of 
which would prevent them from returning, perhaps for 
many nightfalls. Further, as I would be without food 
during that period their quick return to Zayil would 
be of vital importance to me. Finally it would be nec- 
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essary for them to return to take every available drop 
of water. The leaky radiator had developed into a 
ravenous beast. 

There was only one alternative. I must accompany 
my guides to Ticul, With this point settled we departed 
immediately. The return to Ticul was direct and not 
through Oxkutzcab. It is not necessary to recount in 
detail the trials and tribulations we encountered en 
route. They were a repetition of previous experiences 
until we neared TicuL 

A long, rocky, dangerous hill runs down to the 
pueblo site of Ticul. On this part of the trail we had 
many exceedingly narrow escapes and plenty of excite 
ment. Each time the car began to slide off the boiling- 
hot, glassy-surfaced rocks, it was the duty of Anton and 
myself to ease the descent of the weighty burden. Tavos 
worked like a Trojan all the time. The lack of brakes 
caused him endless grief, and in consequence of this 
handicap his handling of the mass of bouncing 
machinery became a work of art Sometimes it seemed 
as though the car was off to its doom in spite of our 
efforts. But Tavos' master hand always saved it The 
patience of these two Mayas was simply unbelievable. 

At last we bounded through the outskirts of Ticul 
and hastened to a house where Anton said we could 
procure something to eat. We were lucky in persuading 
our host to prepare what proved to be a first-class 
dinner. Will I ever forget it! Stewed chicken, tortillas, 
eggs, bananas and chocolate. 

In Ticul I purchased what I estimated to be 
sufficient supplies to complete the balance of the jour 
ney originally contemplated. That night we slept the 
sleep of the just. Arising before dawn next morning we 
made a hasty meal and without further delay again 
took to the jungle, this time making for the obscure 
and little known-ruins at Zayil. 

A few miles out, our troubles returned in over- 
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whelming force. The steep, boulder-strewn trail which 
winds toward the Cordilleras on the way to Zayil, 
down which we had bumped and slid the previous day, 
now looked impossible to climb. We had managed to 
struggle over the same pass on our way to Oxkutzcab; 
but now, somehow, it looked worse, probably because 
the engine was less efficient than on the first ascent. 
Then we came upon a loaded oxcart with huge wheels, 
sprawled across the trail. One wheel had collapsed, 
the machine was in pieces and the merchandise was 
scattered four ways. 

While the driver and his assistants effected repairs, 
I examined the interesting shrines at the side of the 
trail. 

Built of loose rock, some very small, these shrines 
were erected right on the level of the trail. A few 
were more elaborate and built on a large rock. One in 
particular, I noticed, had been set up within the last 
hour or two. It was cleverly constructed ; wild jungle 
flowers struck out from the open stone joints. The uni 
que design presented a grill effect through which I 
noticed the unsteady light of a candle. Farther down 
the trail was another shrine in the shape of a crude 
cross. 

With the repair of the ox-cart completed and its 
continuance down the hill to Ticul, we were enabled 
to proceed. 

A little later we had to change two spark plugs. 
This was followed by numerous machine troubles which 
caused further delays. Then the pump was found to be 
leaking badly, and the radiator became overheated. 
Every few minutes the gasoline line required cleaning, 
and the brakes, which Tavos had repaired hastily in 
Ticul, again failed. To climax our grief Tavos 
reported that the clutch was slipping. One hour later 
it suddenly failed altogether simply refused to grip 
at all. In the boiling heat, the clutch box was opened 
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and the plates adjusted. Again we proceeded, only to 
have the engine stop without warning a few minutes 
later. 

For hours we suffered a succession of forced stops 
due to machine troubles from one cause or another. 
The time occupied in actual travel was almost ex 
clusively devoted to the monotonous occupation of 
bodily hoisting and lowering the Ford over a continu 
ous array of "insurmountable" obstacles. 

Late in the afternoon, I used one of our halts as 
a good excuse to try some native cofiee which I had 
just purchased at Ticul. As Tavos worked on the 
repairs I directed Anton to boil some water. He soon 
reported that all the matches were wet. The water had 
upset and spoiled them. 

Not to be thwarted, I stooped down, gathered a 
few dry leaves and a twig or two, then took off my 
eye-glasses and used a lens to focus the sun's rays onto 
the kindling. Glancing up, I was amused at the amazed 
expression on the face of Anton ; when smoke appeared 
and shortly afterward a flame, his astonishment knew no 
bounds. He called Tavos and in rapid Maya informed 
him of the miracle. From then on my glasses became 
an object of extreme veneration. It was certain that 
they were invested with magic. They must be handled 
with the greatest care. 

At five-thirty in the afternoon we were chugging 
along noisily, the engine evidently in greatest distress. 
I was beginning to doubt the possibility of reaching 
Zayil. 

We had just arrived at an open clearing in the 
jungle. While my companions tinkered with the en 
gine, I climbed over the side of the machine and 
squeezed into my seat. A few minutes later, to my 
surprise, from round a curve on a trail which crossed 
our path at that point, came a dashing figure on horse 
back, followed by another a little to the rear. There 
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was no question as to their astonishment at meeting us. 
The first rider was a handsome, aristocratic-looking 
Spaniard with dark, olive skin, large flashing black 
eyes, a hooked nose and a small black moustache. On his 
'head was a splendid black sombrero fringed, corded 
and belted. His velvet coat, tight-fitting breeches, top 
boots and silver-bedecked saddle trappings and bridle 
stamped him immediately as the scion of a Yucatecan 
family of repute. The man with him, less lavishly 
garbed, was evidently his henchman; his horse was 
laden with bulging saddlebags. They both drew to a 
halt. With a flourish the handsome young man drew 
rein so sharply that his horse stood on his hind legs. 

It was as though we were witnessing a dramatic 
act in a romantic play, its scene laid in the middle of 
the last century. There was the debonaire, dashing 
figure of the hero, with his groom at a respectful dis 
tance in the rear. All that was needed to complete the 
scene was a villainous and unscrupulous rival (my 
self, I fancied) about to thrust his trusty blade through 
the hero's body, and the beautiful maiden riding furi 
ously into the clearing crying, "Haiti" 

As I crawled awkwardly over the side of the auto 
mobile, the leading rider doffed his elaborate hat with 
a graceful sweep. I raised my helmet with, I believe, 
great dignity, inclined to burst out laughing at the 
absurd situation. 

He addressed me in Spanish. 

"Pardon, Senor are you in trouble?" 

"Thank you, no," I replied. "My Rolls-Royce is 
merely slightly indisposed. It will recover shortly." 

At this, and glancing at the bedraggled Ford, he 
laughed heartily. 

"Do you travel far, Senor?" he enquired quickly. 

"To Zayil," I replied. 

"A-ha! Zayil?" He breathed the last word softly, 
eyes opened wide in surprise. "It is far, Senor, and 
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very bad trail. It is fortunate I come. My hacienda, 
Senor, is near. You will honor my father and myself 
by being our guest, at least over night." 

"Thank you for your kindness, Senor," I began, 
shaking my head, "but I must ." 

"Excuse me," he interrupted. "Please pardon, Senor. 
You have come far. One night of rest at the hacienda 
will refresh you. Very terrible trail to Zayil. Please 
you must not refuse." He turned to my guides be 
fore I could offer further protest and instructed them 
in Maya. They listened very respectfully. He ordered 
well. 

Suddenly he swung round again to me. 

"Oh, pardon again, Senor. I introduce myself as 
the son of Senor Marcus Diaz Canton." 

I gave him my name. 

"Related to Filepe Canton of Merida?" I inquired. 

"Si, Senor. My father's brother." 

"Then your family has already been host to me," 
I explained. "I was the guest of Filepe Canton during 
my stay in Merida." 

"You are therefore doubly welcomed to our humble 
hacienda, Senor. I myself hasten to Merida. Will you 
pardon? Adios, Senor." 

With that, an elaborate bow, and a charming smile 
exposing a double row of perfect white teeth, he 
turned and dashed off on the narrow cross-trail into the 
jungle, followed by his husky attendant. 

I looked around at the smiling faces of my two 
rogues. It was evident that they relished the contem 
plated change in the plans. They assumed, without 
comment or reason, that I had acquiesced. The invita 
tion was very enticing and I intended to accept. But 
for a brief spell only, that we might replenish our 
water supply, and procure eggs and bananas, if possible. 

An hour or so later we drove through the heavy 
arched gateway of Santa Ana, the stately hacienda of 
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Sefior Marcus Diaz Canton. As we rode slowly across 
the walled enclosure toward the entrance proper and 
thence to the immense patio or courtyard, a large 
number of native workers came to greet us. My guides 
spoke to them and one hastened through a great gate 
to apprise the owner of our arrival. 

Shortly after, the crowd parted and an elderly 
man dressed in cool white linen came forward. As I 
went to greet him, bareheaded, he doffed his broad- 
brimmed sombrero and shook hands cordially. He 
was the father of the handsome stranger we had met 
on the trail. He addressed me in Spanish and with the 
utmost cordiality invited me to accept his hospitality. 
His poor hacienda was mine, everything. I was to make 
it my home for as long as I wished. At least I must 
stay the night. To all of which I protested. I was anxi 
ous to get to Zayil and these delays, although charming 
and exceedingly acceptable in any other circumstances, 
were making my task all the harder. 

I was determined to continue as soon as we had 
filled our receptacles with water and the guides had 
made further necessary engine adjustments. I state 
that I was determined, but I had not taken into con 
sideration "mine host," for one thing, and my wily 
guides for another. 

A servitor arrived at this moment with a large 
gourd of orange juice. Sefior Diaz Canton offered me 
a fine-looking cigar which he assured me was the best 
that could be made. He knew because he had made it 
himself from tobacco grown and cured on the hacien 
da property. Further, he asked if I would like to take 
a bath. 

This last offer was irresistible. The heat had been 
intense, and although I managed to bathe completely 
each morning in a pint and a half of water, and shave 
also, I had not had the pleasure of receiving running 
water over my body since leaving Tabi, weeks before. 
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I sent Anton for my folding bath tub. This item 
has, for some years, proved to be next to the sleeping 
bag the most valuable of all my equipment. It has 
accompanied me to many out-of-the-way places. The 
unit consists of a simple folding stand, a small canvas 
wash bowl and a canvas bath tub. By opening out the 
stand a short distance it supports a small wash bowl. 
By extending it further it supports the four corners of 
the bath tub, the flat portion of which rests on the floor. 
The three parts fold into a case, making a compact unit 
measuring about three feet in length by four inches 
in diameter and weighing about five pounds. 

My guides had seen the wash bowl combination 
many times but never the bath. When I sent Anton 
for the case their curiosity was greatly piqued. I 
smiled amusedly, little dreaming of the consequences. 

In a moment Anton was behind me, the bath equip 
ment under his arm, and two pails of water in his 
hands. 

From one building to another we walked, looking 
into room after room and shed after shed. I had 
covered the whole hacienda without finding a secluded 
unoccupied spot. At last I arrived in the master's pri 
vate quarters. Entering a large bare room I noticed a 
closet-like space at one end with a pair of small doors. 
Into this I stepped quickly. 

A minute or so after taking the case from Anton, 
the tub was in position and the water ready for use. 
My inquisitive henchman stood watching every move 
ment with the utmost interest I instructed him to 
leave me but he was too intent upon my next step. 
Rapidly I undressed, thinking he would take the hint 
and go. He did not budge. Finally I ordered, urged, 
then cajoled and pleaded and, as a last resort in desper 
ation, I gently but forcibly ejected him. 

At last I was alone, and, as I stood completing my 
disrobement, it dawned upon me that this was the 
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first time in waking hours since they had joined me that 
the ever-watchful eyes of my guides were not upon 
me. No matter where I went, or what I did, one or 
the other or both were always at my side anticipating 
my every wish, curious as to what I intended to do next. 
It was a great satisfaction to realize that their attentive- 
ness was not mere curiosity, but bespoke also deep 
personal interest in my welfare. At times, however, 
their absence would have been appreciated. 

Imagine, therefore, my genuine sigh of satisfaction 
when at last I stood in this closet, lighted only by a 
small window set high in the wall, alone and away from 
prying eyes. I could not lock the protecting doors from 
the inside, but I felt no qualms on that score. 

I was in the tub, with my back to the doors, in the 
midst of cleansing operations, whistling joyously when, 
hearing a slight noise, I glanced over my shoulder 
and nearly fainted in my confusion. 

The doors to the closet were wide open. Seated 
crosslegged on the floor ten feet away was Anton with 
Tavos by his side. Behind them were scores of native 
men, women and children. Some were seated on the 
floor of the room, others were hanging over the sills 
of the open windows, a still further group could be 
seen away beyond in the open courtyard. The entire 
hacienda populace, it seemed, was in the assembly. 
They were watching intently my every movement, not 
indelicately, for no semblance of a smile was to be seen ; 
it was merely curiosity. What would the Americano 
do next? 

I gasped for breath. My face and, I presume, my 
whole body, reddened to the roots of my hair. For 
a moment I did not know what to do. Then I realized 
that theirs was the curiosity of the child; that my 
actions seemed merely strange and new to them. This 
simple, innocent act of looking-on was in no way 
attributable to lewdness. Their minds were perfectly 
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clean. It was I who had the wrong thought I mis 
judged them. 

The doors remained open. I turned to my task, 
ignoring their presence to the best of my ability, and 
continued whistling. They made no sound. As I dressed 
they quietly retired. Their curiosity was satisfied. The 
incident was closed. 

They had seen the Americano take his bath. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE HACIENDA AT SANTA ANA 

The Hacienda at Santa Ana is even now very 
large and the casa and outbuildings cover an enormous 
area. It looks remarkably like a Southern European 
village, except for the Mayan huts and, of course, the 
inhabitants. The main buildings are of typical, old 
Spanish-Colonial architecture; the principal portal and 
subsidiary entrances each have an imposing Spanish 
colonial arch. Low walls surround each corral, banana, 
tobacco and henequen field. 

The buildings are arranged to form an elongated 
rectangle. At one end is the chapel bearing the date 
1600. An ancient, cracked bell rings out its dull cry 
each evening at sundown and for service on Sunday 
morning. Long years ago it was the custom for the 
padre to arrive on horseback every Sabbath morning 
to conduct the services, but it was a long and arduous 
journey from one hacienda to another. Now the cus 
tom is no more. The natives are left to their own 
resources and they are lucky to see the holy men at all, 
except on emergency calls for weddings and deaths. 

In the center of one side of the plaza is a small 
tiendecita, or general store, where the natives buy sim- 
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pie supplies. Grouped around the end of the plaza, 
opposite the chapel, are the Mayan huts wherein live 
the hacienda workers and their families. As usual, I 
found the women and children cleanly dressed in the 
regular white gowns with hand-made embroidery in 
colors. The women were exceedingly bashful. 

I found that one or two natives here spoke a few 
words of Spanish, in addition to the Mayan tongue. 
Later as I passed the huts I was greeted with a shy 
smile and a "Buenos Dias, Senor" 

Adjoining the inner gates, which are on the west side 
of the plaza, are the great cisterns. One is for rain 
water and others for well water. A pump, operated 
by a steam engine, a singular modern introduction, was 
installed some years ago at great expense and consider 
able effort, the owner informed me. This machine 
pumps the well water from a depth of two hundred 
and seventy feet into a huge concrete tank which over 
flows into smaller tanks. The women and girls gather 
the household drinking water from these smaller re- 
serviors in the regular chu which they carry gracefully 
on their hips. Further tanks, receiving the overflow 
well water, are for the purpose of supplying the cattle, 
pigs and horses. 

I had vivid recollections of these pig watering 
troughs on my somewhat dramatic return visit to the 
hacienda of Santa Ana, of which I will tell later. 

After my bath I felt greatly refreshed. Sefior Can 
ton greeted me with a broad smile and another large 
cigar, also a renewal of his hospitality attack. He 
argued that it was folly for me to start for Zayil that 
night; the trail was abominable, impossible after dark. 
Surely I must see the danger. I simply must accept his 
offer for the night. 

My companions, standing by my side, sensed the 
purport of the Senor's conversation and added their 
advice. They were hard and faithful workers who 
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labored always without complaint, but whenever the 
opportunity presented itself they urged the line of 
least resistance. In the face of their combined attack 
I found that matters would not be improved by further 
holding out, so I acquiesced, with the proviso that the 
host dine with me. 

It was then I learned that he knew a few words 
in English. 

"I am mucho pleased," he beamed. 

Surely no stranger meal ever was served. 

One of the master's servitors and my two guides 
prepared the table and dinner while he escorted me a- 
round the buildings. 

Beneath a magnificent camphor tree stood an in 
teresting, queer-looking coche which Senor Canton 
informed me was used to transport either John L. 
Stephens or F. Catherwood, or both, from some point 
in the neighborhood to Ticul. He thought it was when 
the latter was sick. Think of it! A vehicle one hundred 
years old, still in use. 

It consists of a well-built oak frame on immense, 
high wheels. On strong leather springs floats a com 
fortable litter, over which is an awning with fringed 
edges, held up at the four corners. Drapes enclose the 
four sides. At the present time the great carriage 
is used only occasionally, such as to carry a sick patient 
to Ticul. 

Anton called us to dinner. 

Picture the rough board table standing in the middle 
of the plaza, covered with inevitable candle grease. On 
it were one tin plate, one china plate, two sets of 
battered, rusty knives, spoons and forks ; one gourd and 
one jam jar used for water glasses, and one bowl out 
of which later we alternately drank chocolate. 

To honor the occasion I opened the last remaining 
preserved foods, a can of salmon, and a small can of 
cream. I had not been able to obtain many such lux- 
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uries when first I purchased supplies in Ticul ; hardly 
enough, in fact, for two days' rations if we had used 
them at each meal. I treasured what little I had. On 
the return visit to Ticul none was procurable. 

We were exceedingly polite to each other. 

"Pardon, Senor, may I pass you the salt?" I 
inquired. 

"Excuse. No after you, Senor," replied my host 

"A little salmon, Senor ?" 

"Chocolate, Seflor?" 

And so the strange meal proceeded. No, it was not 
a meal; it was an edible symposium lavishly garnished 
with old-world courtliness. It abounded in humor but 
there was an undercurrent of pathos also. What manner 
of household was this that the elaborate hospitality of 
a decade or two ago could be discarded with equanimity 
glossed over without apparent thought? It was evi 
dent that each peso counted, that the utmost economy 
was essential to sustain the hacienda's existence. The 
sumptuous entertainment bestowed upon a traveler 
in the past is now but a memory, a string of empty 
words. Nothing remains now but to grace shabby 
gentility with dignity. The millionaire henequen 
planter of yesterday is but a property owner today, 
exchanging one hundred Mexican centavos for each 
peso. The laborer has come into his own. 

The sun sank behind the tall palms, their graceful 
heads gently swaying in the cool evening breeze. 
Banana palms and camphor trees stood out in black 
silhouette. The native huts at the west end of the plaza 
had crept within the shadows. The lowing of the cattle 
alone broke the stillness. Native women walked silently 
in single file toward the drinking water tank, chu poised 
picturesquely on protruding hip and held by a dusky, 
encircling arm. As they passed they smiled, some mur 
muring softly, "Buenos noches, Senors." 

Yes, it was a good evening magnificent. 
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The tropical night fell quickly. 

Stars sprang with startling suddenness in the 
quickly-deepening blue vault. The returning line of 
women water-carriers merged slowly into the gloom. 
Lights sprang up in each Mayan hut; tiny candle 
lights which cast pale shadows in the black surround 
ings. 

Our dinner of frijoles, salmon, tortillas, crackers 
and chocolate was over. We sat smoking my host's long 
cigars, just thinking. His kindly face beamed with 
satisfaction as he sat in his rickety chair. He said he 
was immensely happy. For a few fleeting moments his 
troubles were forgotten. The cigar drooped indiffer 
ently from a corner of his mouth and his sombrero was 
tilted well back. 

"Museek?" inquired Anton, softly, with a smile as 
he lighted the candle. He was very fond of music and 
proud of the few words I had taught him in English. 

My host was surprised and delighted when he 
learned of my phonograph. His happiness was then 
complete. I started with a beautiful waltz "Vienna 
Woods," I think it was then my favorite numbers 
from the Peer Gynt Suite, and so on through the 
repertoire. 

As at Chichen-Itza and Tabi, so it was in Santa 
Ana. The natives children first slowly and silently 
gathered round and squatted on the bare ground, their 
figures barely seen in the darkness. The less bold 
could be seen softly silhouetted in the distant doorways. 

All was peace. 

It was ten o'clock. The night was still. My silent 
audience had vanished without a sound and, uncon 
sciously, I had stopped the music. One guide was fast 
asleep on the rear seat of the automobile. The other 
was curled up like a tired child on the front seat 
cushion which he had placed on the ground nearby. 

My host had long passed into the land of oblivion. 
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Again, I was alone in the heart of Yucatan, pregnant 
with the thought of a certain hour on a fateful Friday 
night many weeks before in a land far away. I remem 
bered how I had outlined to a group of close friends 
my proposed itinerary and vowed that each Friday 
night at the same hour I would recall the incident, no 
matter where I might be. To date I had not failed. It 
was always interesting to speculate as to where I would 
be at that hour seven days later, and what those friends 
were doing. 

Strange, too, that night I had a troubled sleep. 
Hour after hour I tossed and turned in my hammock. 
Unusual dreams occupied what little sleep I had. Was 
disturbing mental influence at work? Were premoni 
tions of future events endeavoring to shape themselves? 

Long before daybreak I arose and wakened the 
guides. There was a strenuous journey ahead and an 
early start was essential. 

The first concern was to have every available vessel 
filled with water. Again I tried to procure additional 
containers at the hacienda, although I realized that 
even if successful there was little if any space left in 
the automobile to pack them. Already we were grossly 
overloaded. 

Fortunately I was treated as an exceptional guest, 
and was allowed all the water I could carry, free of cost 
Those less favored had to pay five cents per gallon. 
However, no manner of persuasion would induce my 
host to part with eggs or bananas. 

"The cheeken, Senor, is ver' kind to my people. 
She gives the wonderful egg. The banana, Senor, is for 
the market. No sell bananas, no buy chickens, you 
understan' ?" 

We now had every available receptacle filled with 
water including the water gourds. With luck and by 
practising the strictest economy this would enable us 
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to get to Zayil and take care of our needs for a few 
days, at least 

At sun-up all was ready and the usual turmoil of 
departure was in evidence. All the native workers, 
their wives and families poured out into the plaza. 
Tobacco hands, henequen workers, vaguer os, foremen, 
and the major domo surrounded their master, all com 
peting in a hearty send-off. Their display of friendliness 
was the signal for all the animals and live stock to join 
the departure committee. 

Cows trotted bewilderingly in front of us and 
choked the narrow gateway. Squealing pigs dashed 
hither and thither chasing each other in and out among 
the cattle. Dogs, for no apparent reason, gyrated and 
barked with considerable vehemence and the chickens 
scattered hurriedly in all directions. Even the vultures 
flew low in wonderment at the excitement, their raucous 
cries striking harshly in the symphony of sound. 

Tavos, not to be outdone, twisted together the two 
loose ends of wire connecting the horn and opened the 
cut-out The noise was deafening. 

As I laughed and waved my thanks, it was difficult 
to understand the world I had come from. These happy, 
calm people strike a new note in the kingdom of affairs 
of today. It is conceded that a clear conscience is de 
finitely indicated on one's face. The cloudless physi 
ognomy of the Maya clearly demonstrates his under 
standing of the state of mental peace. As we drove 
through their midst it was impossible for me not to 
realize that I had contacted human beings conditioned 
more on the lines nature intended. It is true, the Mayas 
possess little of this world's goods; and it is not even 
remotely probable that the present generation will 
produce geniuses in any walk of life. But for real 
human qualities qualities which seem to vanish with 
the rise of what we so smugly term "civilization 
they stand as examples to the rest of the world. 
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Whatever the great progenitors of the Mayan race 
left to posterity in the way of science and architecture, 
to their further credit must also be added their simple 
philosophy and straightforwardness in living which 
established them as an ideal people. 
The ancient Maya was imbued with the importance of 
a sound social structure. His profound respect for 
community rights and liberty of the individual enabled 
him to live in Yucatan and Central America for, at 
least, seven hundred years in peace and harmony. His 
was a true democracy. Even the warlike tribes, who 
ruthlessly ravaged this wonderful nation from time 
to time, failed to destroy their innate gentleness or 
desire for peace. They were crushed, true. Their 
leaders in the arts, sciences and literature were put to 
death. The brains were destroyed; little more than 
mere brawn survived. There remains therefore, in a 
sense, the hand without the mind the machine with 
out the directing force. But it is a hand of great dignity, 
a machine of fine quality. So well were the masses 
nurtured during the mental growth to maturity of the 
race, that their principal characteristics have remained 
with them throughout the ages of serfdom. 

It is also true that the Maya of today is but the 
descendant of the plebeian and skilled workers class 
of ancient times, not of the higher intellectuals. Patheti 
cally, there is now no call for his latent skill. Strangely 
enough the living Maya has little or no interest in the 
prolific and astounding works of his venerable fore 
bears, although he holds a great respect for the latter. 
It is the irony of fate that his lack of culture proved 
his physical salvation. 

Whenever I had a few minutes of respite, the urge 
to philosophize presented itself ; although I must admit 
that it is difficult to cogitate long in a violently jolting 
automobile, especially one possessed of all the pro 
clivities of a bucking broncho of dynamic personality. 
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Ten minutes after leaving the courtyard of Santa 
Ana, I was brought back to earth abruptly by problems 
of the immediate present when we crashed to a stand 
still amid a pile of rocks. Fortunately there was nothing 
more than a broken front spring and a few minor 
damages. In a half an hour we again were on our way, 
At this time, without having had considerable experi 
ence on Yucatan jungle trails, I would unhesitatingly 
have stated that this particular trail was impossible to 
traverse by automobile. True, the journey proved to 
be simply a repetition of scores of previous griefs and 
difficulties. But as the days rolled into weeks, accidents, 
which under normal conditions would have as 
sumed major importance, were reduced to the status 
of mere interruptions and became monotonous. 

Sometimes, however, an event of greater magnitude 
occurred to break the spell. We had not long to wait 
for just such an occurrance. Tavos was driving while 
Anton and I had rendered a continuous service of 
hoisting and lowering, cutting and hauling away debris, 
since the last accident. At noon we slid backward off a 
large slab of rock. I heard, for the second time, the 
crank case strike with a resounding crack. The car was 
lying with its under gear jammed against the jungle 
wall. First we rescued Tavos, who was unhurt. To our 
dismay we saw a rapidly enlarging pool of liquid 
which appeared to pour from the metal case and which 
I took to be oil. 

Again I had visions of temporary, if not final 
abandonment of the venture. To add to our misery, 
screeches of derision greeted us from above. Glancing 
up we saw a number of parrots leering at us. 

Upon examination we found, to our great surprise 
and relief, that the liquid was water leaking from one 
of the five-gallon cans which had been punctured. I 
deeply regretted the loss of the invaluable water, yet 
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little did I dream, at the time, how serious was the 
loss. 

The nearer we approached Zayil the more dense 
and overgrown became the trail. The nature of the 
ground changed considerably and at times we encoun 
tered certain stretches about one-quarter of a mile long 
with very few rocks in evidence. Strange, too, the soil 
in these spots consisted of a mixture of red clay and 
loam. It was a slippery mass in which the wheels spun 
freely. The storm we had weathered at Labna had 
evidently passed over the Zayil area. Pools of ooze in 
place of boulders caused our labors to take another 
form. In each swamp the automobile sank until the 
axles were submerged. Again we came face to face 
with the "impossible." It was one thing to heave an 
overloaded automobile over boulders, but "a horse of 
another color" when it had to be hauled out of the 
mire. 

Added to the standard inconveniences and the per 
petually unfortunate water conditions (aggravated by 
puncturing one of the containers) we now had to face 
the treacherous mire. I like the words "oozed" and 
"mired" they so graphically describe the condition of 
Anton and myself. We literally bathed in it when Tavos 
threw in the clutch. 

Our joy, when we caught sight of the ruins at Zayil, 
can well be imagined. First was the immense satisfac 
tion of having accomplished a long-cherished and diffi 
cult task. Second, mindful of the recent rainfall, we 
were hopeful of finding water perhaps sufficient to 
take a real bath. 

As I stood beside the faithful Ford awaiting Tavos' 
report on the water situation in the choltuns, I had a 
chance to survey our tout ensemble. My clothes were 
badly torn, my body bruised, hands and face scratched 
and bleeding in many places. From head to foot I was 
caked with mud. Anton was a sight to behold; he 
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looked absolutely inhuman. But when I turned to 
scrutinize the automobile, a wave of pity superseded 
all thought of ourselves. For some time past its con 
dition could be described as bent, battered and literally 
falling to pieces ; but now it was covered with a reddish 
mud and looked positively gruesome. 

Tavos returned and reported that the choltuns were 
dry, so our optimism was short-lived. The knowledge 
came as a blow, especially hard to bear following the 
many unexpected setbacks we had experienced that 
day. 

To cap the climax both the guides reported sick 
that night Tavos went down with malaria and Anton's 
sores were greatly inflamed and required immediate 
attention. On the face of things it appeared that at 
last I was deserted by my friendly Maya spirit Sub 
consciously though I doubted the possibility of that. 
Nevertheless it was obvious that something was wrong 
with the day, yet it would not do to become despondent, 
for despondency is the jungle curse. 

Perhaps conditions were not so bad as they 
appeared, I ruminated. We were simply physically 
exhausted and our spirits were low. Back of my mind 
I knew no harm would come to us. I had always known 
it 

In a more hopeful frame of mind I decided to have 
a quick meal and retire, though I had no intention of 
giving up and returning. Without question, matters 
would improve on the morrow. As events transpired, 
on the following day my faith was rewarded. A chol- 
tun was discovered wherein remained a little of the 
previous season's rains. It was filthy and foul-smelling, 
but it was water. 

To cure Tavos I applied the remedy employed by 
the ancient Mayas. For just such an emergency I had a 
small stock of very bitter green limes. The thick skins 
were boiled down until the juice was of the consistency 
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of thick syrup. After It had cooled the patient was 
served with doses at intervals. The concoction is de- 
cidely bitter and very distasteful, but effective. 
Wrapped in a blanket and lying in my hammock he was 
soon soundly asleep. He was running a high fever, but 
by the following morning the malaria had entirely left 
him. 

As Anton and Tavos slept that night in separate 
hammocks, slung side by side, I gazed upon them for 
a considerable time. Their slumber was that of 
children; and that Is just as they always appeared to 
me simple, trusting, happy children with hearts of 
gold. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

IN THE TOILS OF THE JUNGLE OCTUPUS 

Here in the mysterious, ancient Mayan city of 
Zayil is buried fabulous wealth in art, and possibly 
vast hords of more tangible treasures. Little is known of 
this city and few have visited its funeral site. Nothing 
is exposed but the remains of what is known as the 
Palace and another structure which may have been 
a temple. Mound after mound rises in uneven waves 
over the surrounding country, mutely testifying to the 
existence of buildings beneath. The far-reaching ten- 
acles of the ruthless jungle octopus have effectually en 
folded an endless variety of Mayan architectural gems 
within their powerful grasp. 

Gazing over the brushwood blanket from the top 
of the Palace, I realized what the savage grasp of vine 
and tree root really means. It has every appearance of 
holding on tenaciously to what it took so long to con 
quer. The strangle hold is strengthened at such places as 
Zayil and the explorer is handicapped by the total 
absence of water. Here, nature has risen in all her fury 
and planted a firm foot on her protege. The challenger 
will meet a fierce and stubborn enemy, but the ultimate 
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conquest by man will prove of inestimable value, at least 
to science. 

What masterpieces lie hidden beneath that verdant 
cloak? 

What stores of knowledge await the light of day? 

It is difficult to visualize these now silent and 
deserted cities in all their pristine glory of many cen 
turies ago ten, twenty what does it matter when 
human beings walked, lived, builded and engaged in 
a daily routine of activity. It is said that they had no 
thought of their fate. It was more probable that their 
learned sages realized only too well what impended. 
Conceding, they anticipated their tragic doom. One sees 
them "folding their tents," calmly awaiting the end; 
quietly preparing for the long, last journey of their 
mighty civilization into the Great Unknown ; but peace 
ful, always peaceful. 

Now, the bones of millions of Mayas lie where? 
And their souls undoubtedly beautiful souls 
where have they wandered to? 

Deeply moved by the tragic surroundings, I was 
impressed with the thought that a maligned race stood 
in mute array, silently pleading with me personally to 
vindicate their good name. Ignorant historians have 
assigned the bar sinister to their civilization's escutch 
eon. But when the true story of these remarkable people 
is told, a generous world will accord them the laurels 
they deserve. 

Early, prejudiced writers have combined fact with 
fanatical superciliousness when dealing with the sub 
ject of the rites and customs of the ancient Mayas, 
At the same time they have permeated their chronicles 
with numerable innuendos and have degraded the 
Mayas ignominiously. 

Much of the writings of Spanish chroniclers shortly 
after the conquest must be discounted in view of their 
super-pious, though erudite minds. Religious fanaticism 
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among historians of those days was carried to such 
extremes, that apologies were offered to the Diety for 
almost every self-expressed opinion. Any act not con 
forming to their monastic minds was promptly design 
ated an institution of the devil. All of which would 
require additional emphasis if the condemnations 
actually referred to the Mayan race. 

I must again make reference to the matter of 
"bestialities and abominations," due to the misleading 
statements which appear in the old, as well as in modern 
writings on the Mayan subject. It must be distinctly 
borne in mind that all such so-called historical data 
may apply to the Aztecs, or to the Nahuatl tribes in 
general, but is absolutely untrue in reference to the 
Mayas. 

As I have many times remarked, the Mayas were 
a peaceful, unwarlike people, who worshipped Hunab- 
Ku, the one God. They placed flowers and fruit on 
their altars, they believed in the immortality of the 
soul and were highly versed in science and arts. There 
is absolutely no proof that "bestialities or abominations" 
were practiced by the Mayas. The human sacrifices and 
"abominations" accredited to them are due to the con 
fusion of including the Mayan race with tribes cultur 
ally beneath them. The Mayas were conquered and 
forced to submit to the Toltec and Aztec domination, 
but they refrained from absorbing abominable prac 
tices, as these were foreign to their nature. 

Despite their almost complete annihilation, it is 
particularly significant that this crushed race has 
retained to the present day certain characteristics 
decidedly the reverse of "bestialities or abominations." 
They held aloof from the evil influence of each of 
their conquerors. The surviving remnant of these noble 
people, although of plebeian descent, are innately clean, 
truthful, lovers of home life, and of high moral 
standards. 
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It is not the intent to malign the tribes forming 
the Nahuatl group. They were but the product of 
circumstances and environment which did not deal 
kindly with them. We are considering only the Maya 
people and are concerned with establishing them in 
the place in history to which they belong. The decadent 
period of Maya history, prevalent at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, is no criterion to apply to the Maya 
civilization as a whole. It took many thousands of years 
for the Mayas to arrive at the cultural heights evidenced 
in Central America. 

My years of intimate study of the work of the 
Mayas and my personal field investigations convince 
me beyond all shadow of a doubt, that savagery and 
barbarism, if they ever existed, must be consigned to 
a very remote past. Sheer brutality and force of arms 
alone battered the proud Maya to his knees. Carnal 
lust, greed and despotism on the part of the conquerors 
combined to complete the world's greatest tragedy, the 
destruction of a race of master minds. 

No doubt many will disagree with my opinion ; but 
in all fairness to a people who cannot defend them 
selves, it seems reasonable to ask that concrete evidence 
be submitted as a rebuttal. 

As I stood before the immense, three-story -Palace 
at Zayil, a feeling of awe possessed me. The majesty of 
this one structure alone throws the lie of degeneration 
back into the teeth of the vilifier. 

To follow my description of this building, first vis 
ualize its mass. Conceive, if you can, an American city 
block, completely covered by a single residence. Pic 
ture, in the middle of this long fagade an enormous 
stone stairway rising from the ground to the top of the 
third floor. Flanking it on both sides are stately 
colonaded bays. 

The first floor fagade is almost completely demol 
ished. The second story is the best preserved and is 
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set back on all four sides, forming a terrace completely 
around the structure. 

The second floor possesses numerous apartments, 
each consisting of one and two rooms. These suites are 
facing all four sides of the structure. The entrance to 
each apartment is a three-bay opening formed with 
two massive stone columns. The walls between the 
openings are arranged in panels composed of a battery 
of three-quarter relief columns, belted top, middle 
and bottom. Over the apartment entrances runs a deep, 
colonetted frieze with exquisitely carved panels at 
intervals. The lower part of the walling is standing 
on a short colonette base. (Plate 27, No. 47.) 

If you have been able to visualize this description 
so far, imagine still further, a third floor, again well 
set back, forming a terrace similar to the one below; 
although, in this case, the four fagades are of an 
entirely different design from the others. Imagine a 
dignified, simple stone-wall surface with plain open 
ings leading to each apartment. The upper part of this 
story forms a bold, plain frieze with the typical belted 
Mayan cornice, top and bottom, running completely 
around the four sides. In the frieze over each opening 
is an elaborate, carved panel. 

What a mammoth fantasy! What a titanic under 
taking! The pen fails to do justice to this another 
example of the world's first apartment house. Remem 
ber, too, that this structure, as with most Mayan build 
ings, was in colors. Time and the devastating elements 
have taken their toll and little of the original colors 
remain on the exteriors of the edifices. The interior 
decorations, however, retain considerable of their 
original brilliance. 

In my opinion, the second story of the Palace at 
Zayil is one of the most beautiful designs of a single 
floor of any Mayan building yet discovered. The group 
ing of the openings, their columns and proportions, and 
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the carved entablature over them forms an exquisite 
ensemble. 

The photograph of the Palace of Zayil (Plate 29. 
No. 49.) naturally fails to do justice to its original 
form. Today, to the right of the stairway is a shapeless 
mass of fallen stones. The fagade of the first floor is 
demolished. One's imagination, therefore, must be 
employed to complete the picture of its erstwhile mag 
nificence. Restored in its landscape setting, it would 
form a monument of architectural art without parallel. 
The imaginative reader will have little difficulty in 
enhancing the scene with brilliantly garbed men and 
women. Enlarge this scene to the dimensions of a city, 
where every building is a poem in stone, and the 
stupendous civilization of the Mayas becomes impres 
sively apparent. Not alone to one city does this descrip 
tion apply, but to hundreds hundreds of civic centers 
glistening in a paradise of rich farm lands, trees and 
colorful flowers. The mere contemplation of such a 
vast panorama is beyond the mind to grasp; it is be 
wildering. 

For the purpose of explaining some of the strange 
forms of decorative detail employed by Mayan arch 
itects, a brief summary of design evolution in general 
will not prove amiss. 

Natural form has invariably decided the motif for 
all root styles. The Mayan art is no exception to the 
rule. No matter what the style, the laws are the same 
and apply just as readily to Mayan architecture. This 
art is primarily practical, secondly decorative. All 
classical styles followed the same rules and, largely, 
each step in progress is similar. From the simple crude 
roof covering of the primitive members of a race of 
people, to the finished, or classic attainment, is obvi 
ously a long process. 

The earliest form consisted of tree trunk supports 
bearing boughs and leaves. The next step consisted of 
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filling in the sides with straight saplings or limbs. A 
minor step of mere practical necessity at this stage of 
Mayan architectural development, later formed the 
motif for their most important decorative detail. To 
ensure a closer unity of the sapling walls they bound 
them together, top, middle and bottom. The next step 
in architectural evolution is the separate support of a 
beam by columns and the definite allocation of open 
ings. Later, among other improvements, flat blocks of 
wood were inserted as a cap between the beam and the 
column. It is after the practical essentials have been 
provided that the conventionalizing of all the original 
structural members into design units takes place. (Plate 
33. No. 58, and Plate 34. No. 59.) 

They are fascinating, these silent languages of 
architecture. They might almost be termed "Sign 
Languages." 

What is known as original design is but the rear 
rangement of natural or conventionalized form. Mayan 
art advanced from natural form to highly conven 
tionalized design and thence to the abstract. No other 
civilization has yet achieved such a distinction. So, in 
analyzing the progress of design and motifs in ancient 
Mayan architecture, it is interesting to note how 
faithfully they followed the natural form. 

For instance, the plain stone column evolved from 
the length of tree trunk supporting the primitive shel 
ter. The tightly-lined up half columns in stone, some 
times forming friezes or panels on the Mayan buildings, 
have their prototypes in wood. The stone bands, semi- 
surrounding the columns at the top, bottom and middle, 
are the conventionalized bindings which held the sap 
lings together. Even to this day, walls of saplings form 
ing the native hut are similarly bound. The motif for 
the filleted cornices in the stone structures is also the 
conventionalized sapling binding. 

The decorations over the doorways to the Casa de 
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Plate 33 No. 58 




Plate 34 No. 59 



las Monjas at Uxmal, in all probability, were inspired 
by structural wooden cribbing. Such cribbing being 
used to bridge openings in buildings, prior to the use of 
stone. The trellis panels in stone, probably, evolved 
from the open tree branch lattice, which furnished 
partial protection from the elements and at the same 
time allowed for excellent ventilation. 

A careful study of the structures at Zayil, Uxmal and 
elsewhere will confirm almost all I have said. Zayil's 
Palace is so true to fundamentals in design, that it may 
be classified as one of the most honest buildings extant. 

Wrapped in the spell of ZayiFs interesting atmos 
phere, the days passed all too quickly. From this point 
we made rapid journeys on foot to many Mayan ruin 
sites. Sometimes we used the Ford to advantage. The 
area covered included Kewick, Sabacche, Xul and a 
number of single ruins. Fortune favored us in some of 
these centers and we were able to replenish our water 
supply frequently. Zayil, however, was less considerate 
and at last we were forced to abandon the spot. 

The departure was hastened by what later proved 
to be my worst attack of fever. One day in the early 
afternoon I received indisputable signs of its approach. 
My plans called for considerable further work in the 
area and a spell in bed was not pleasant to contemplate. 
To be down again with the disgusting ailment was not 
to my liking. It was bad enough to contract it amid 
social surroundings, but in the heart of the jungle wilds 
the affair was serious. I fought hard against it, but a 
rising temperature made it necessary to double the 
effort to complete the work. 

In addition, we were suffering from the usual 
affliction lack of water ; and our stock of food had 
practically vanished. The repeated reference to lack of 
food and water and the grief surrounding the auto 
mobile must not be construed wrongly. It must be re 
membered that the object of my journeys to remote spots 
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in Yucatan was to make a personal investigation of 
known ancient Mayan ruins, and to explore the area 
in general. Discoveries naturally would prove very ac 
ceptable. In one sense, I was fully aware that it was not 
to be considered a vacational jaunt. Further, I was pre 
pared to experience difficulties, to what extent none 
could say. But in the very uncertainty of the under 
taking lay the lure of adventure, which appealed to me 
strongly. 

Another point to remember is that, exclusive of 
the time actually spent amid the ruins, our life consisted 
of getting to the objective points, usually very remote 
spots. The actual journeys therefore became major 
events. The unusual conditions en route and the method 
of transportation were factors of prime importance to 
us. In recounting these several journeys I believe the 
reader would prefer travelling with us, step by step. I 
felt that he would like to share my great pleasures by 
seeing, through his mental eye, the strange sights I 
have endeavored to portray. Perhaps, too, he would 
enter more into the reality of the undertaking by labor 
ing, sweltering, thirsting, and hungering with us. He 
then could laugh with us, eat and drink with us, and 
even share our fevers. 

And it must not be assumed that the expedition was 
one consisting mainly of intense heat, lack of water and 
food, fevers, wild animals, poisonous snakes, vines and 
insects, and an abnormally fractious automobile. True, 
the conditions were actually worse than recorded ; but, 
the pleasure in seeking, the supreme joy of being in 
the presence of masterpieces, the thrill of facing the 
unknown, the mysteries and adventures, far outweighed 
the hardships and handicaps. 

My work consisted of measuring the buildings, tak 
ing notes, making sketches and obtaining photographic 
stills and motion pictures. With these thoughts in mind 
it can readily be understood why, having undergone 
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considerable inconveniences in reaching this particular 
area, I had no intention of retreating until the work 
was completed. Half staggering, I yet managed to take 
all the photographs desired. The journey to the Temple 
with the strange roof comb, the last building to be 
photographed in Zayil, was accomplished under ex 
treme difficulties. As in a daze, I went about my task 
there ; and then the car must have come and picked me 
up. The next hour or two was a blank. 

We were a mile or so on our way when the excited 
yells of my guides brought my senses back to a dim 
understanding. Two monstrous snakes had strayed a- 
cross our path. Their sinuous bodies loomed up giganti 
cally. Superciliously calm, I gazed upon the maddened 
reptiles. Tavos dispatched one, Anton the other. As in 
a trance I watched the dissecting operations. To my 
hazy mind they looked to be sixteen to eighteen feet 
long and three or four inches through, I may be exag 
gerating a little in this instance, but those I saw later 
were fully that size. 

At this stop we consumed the last drop of water. A 
few minutes later serious engine trouble developed. 
This incident did not seem to worry me I was past 
that stage. Normally, to face another repair job in the 
broiling sun was a gruesome prospect, and the sum total 
of the conditions would have assumed the proportions of 
"the last straw." My companions, however, managed to 
make the necessary repairs, although it taxed their 
energy to the limit 

Up to this time we had drunk sparingly of the water. 
At no time during the past two days had we been able 
to quench our thirst adequately, due to my insistence 
on emergency rations. Now my caution relaxed and I 
made no attempt to stop the guides from dividing the 
balance of the liquid. They possibly reasoned that as 
we had somewhat freed the trail of jungle growth on 
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our outward journey, we could easily reach the haci 
enda in a day or so. 

Fortunately, the radiator was filled before we left 
Zayil. One hour after we had finished the last of the 
water supply, we were again suffering badly from 
thirst The still, over-heated, dry air enhanced it We 
all itched badly from garrapata bites and, in my 
physical condition, the relentless sun brought my blood 
to the boiling point 

After what seemed a lifetime the repairs were made 
and we continued our journey toward Santa Ana. But 
soon our condition became unbearable. We simply had 
to have water or perish. The suffocating jungle dust 
lined our throats and covered our bodies. My tongue 
seemed too big for my mouth. The intensity of the heat 
seemed to increase; each call for physical exertion 
became a torture. It was impossible to reach Santa 
Ana without water. 

In these circumstances it is pardonable that I re 
sorted to some of the hot, dirty, rust-red water from 
the radiator of the automobile. It was vile but wet I 
drained a little into a gourd and frequently we used it 
to moisten our mouths. It enabled us to continue the 
struggle. Half delirious and parched with thirst, we 
presented a sorry sight as the automobile finally rolled 
in staggering leaps into the welcome plaza of the 
hacienda. 

Two cylinders of our faithful steed were missing, 
and I recall that something went wrong with the steer 
ing wheel. The brakes long since were out of commis 
sion. Hardly had the car stopped when I made for the 
water trough in unsteady strides. It was dusk. The 
domestic service cistern was crowded with women 
filling their clay chu; horses were nosing for space ^ in 
the portion of the troughs reserved for them ; and pigs 
grunted and squealed in their effort to clamber into 
their own concrete water duct 
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I could wait no longer. I chose the last possibility 
and flung myself amongst the pigs, falling on hands 
and knees, pushing my way between the unwieldy ani 
mals in an effort to bury my face in the precious liquid. 

The pigs and I drank together. 

When I regained my senses, I do not know who was 
the more disconcerted, the pigs or myself. All I know 
is that I drank imprudently. Without ceremony the 
guides had each snatched a water jar from the women. 
When I glanced up Anton was swallowing in great 
gulps, and water was streaming down his bare chest, 
soaking his clothes. Tavos stood, holding a half -emp 
tied chu, laughing hysterically, tears streaming down 
his face. 

We three understood how near to tragedy we had 
been. 

The master of Santa Ana, hearing of our return, 
hastened toward us and was greatly concerned when he 
saw our plight. The expression on his kindly face and 
the motherly manner with which he flung a supporting 
arm around me, were deeply touching. But, like so 
many vital moments in one's life, once past its impor 
tance lessened in magnitude; it was not long before 
the incident was relegated to the log of past happenings. 
The fever, however, was by now claiming my full 
attention. Soon after our arrival I was wrapped in 
blankets and enduring the tortures of the damned. How 
ever, the calm and peaceful surroundings and the 
native treatment worked their wonder spells and it was 
only a matter of a day or two when I was again on my 
feet. 

As I was eager to start as soon as possible for the 
ancient Mayan city of Kabah, arrangements were made 
to leave the moment I felt strong enough to do so. 
Kabah is almost completely buried beneath the jungle, 
seldom visited and known to but a few scientists and 
explorers. The ruins are situated in one of the most 
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remote spots in the entire northern area of Yucatan. 
It is difficult to gain access, devoid of water and very 
little is known of it. 

Labna, Zayil and Kabah were equally important 
in their heyday. Each city possesses some superb ex 
amples of Mayan architecture, and all three, in time, 
will stand stripped of their jungle ties, to the utter 
amazement of a skeptical world. 

On the morning of the third day, I investigated the 
chances for an immediate start. Finding that Tavos 
and Anton had so much to do to put the tortured 
machine into condition for further jungle attacks, I 
finally decided to postpone continuance of the journey 
until the morrow. It took little persuasion to reach this 
decision, as I still felt shaky from the after-effects of 
the fever. 

As I smoked one of Senor Marcus Diaz Canton's 
delightful cigars and watched my guides repair the 
car, the picturesque figure of my host approached. 

"You have mucho terreeble time, Senor," he began 
sympathetically. "The water, it ees not there, where 
you go ruins ! just ruins ver' bad, mucho 
malo. First I say some water you find in choltuns, 
Labna, Zayil. Hunters they tell me so. But she ees 
not so eh, Senor? Maybe no water at Kabah, 
Senor. You no go, eh? say you not go? stay here 
eh?" 

I assured him that with repairs to the automobile 
and punctured gasoline can completed, there was no 
need to be alarmed. It was, of course, out of the ques-^ 
tion to remain away from Kabah after dreaming of 
the visit for years. The major ruin centers in this area 
such as Labna, Kewick, Zayil and Kabah possess 
such valuable examples of Mayan architecture that 
to fulfill my mission I felt it was imperative that I 
make a personal study of all the actual sites. Then 
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again, Kabah was the last on my itinerary ; and remem 
ber, it was Kabah Kabah the magnificent 1 

To the best of my ability I explained the situation 
to Senor Canton, but to no avail. He continued to 
protest It was strange that he could not see my point 

"But, Senor. It ees terreeble trail. Mucha worse 
than Zayil. Muchas grandes rocks, beeg, malo, what 
you call thorn mucho hard work machete. Si, 
Senor, and muchas grandes snakes it ees impossible!" 

The kindly Yucatecan was sincere. I felt his genuine 
concern. As I shook my head and smiled, he continued. 

"But, Senor. It ees not done. Me I would not, no. 
My son! no, Senor, nobody. It ees, what you call it? 
ver' mucho malo trail. And, madre de Dios that 
engine she ees the ver' diablo such noise she 
smell so she mak' me seek! then you stay some time? 
yes!" And so he pleaded. 

In spite of his very logical arguments, I was not to 
be deterred. I had no intention of turning back at this 
stage. My original plan included Kabah and I was 
determined to get there. The most important point, to 
my mind, was, as always, to provide sufficient food and 
water. Water, as with gold, is where you find it It is 
the ever present paramount question. Food, which 
consisted almost entirely of black beans and native 
chocolate, was another type of problem. At Ticul I 
had, as I thought, carefully estimated what would be 
a sufficient quantity to carry us through, with a small 
margin for safety. This was to cover so many weeks 
on the basis of two meals per person per day. So as to 
allow all possible space in the Ford for water and 
the precious gasoline and oil, I had left considerable 
of the food supplies in Santa Ana on the off chance we 
might return. However, these careful calculations 
couldn't anticipate a series of freak and very sudden 
thunder storms in which, as on two occasions, the beans 
poured into the mud when the Ford turned over. Or, 
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on the occasion when the cakes of chocolate became 
mixed up with a leaky oil drum. No matter how care 
fully you attempt to select unsoiled chocolate from the 
oil-soaked mass, and no matter how satisfied you may 
be with the effort, wait until it is cooked and ready for 
consumption. The oil has a way of sneaking in at the 
psychological moment 

It will be seen, therefore, that although a reason 
able stock of foodstuff had been provided ,it depended 
entirely upon circumstances of the moment, accidents or 
storms, as to whether we ate our meals on time or waited 
a few days. 

Others beside Senor Canton condemned my use of 
the automobile, especially over virgin trails, but much 
as the car might be considered a source of endless grief 

the result more than vindicated its selection in my 
opinion. Perhaps other means of transporting the food 
and equipment would have proved just as successful, 
just as rapid, but it must be admitted the Ford pro 
vided us with plenty of excitement. 

It was the afternoon of the following day when 
enough repairs had been made to warrant attempting 
another, and probably the last, strenuous journey. We 
had worked diligently since dawn, and the blacksmith 
shop at the hacienda had proved to be a god-send in 
remaking broken parts. It must not be assumed, how 
ever, that the machine resembled the latest model after 
the repairs were completed. Far from it. The mystery 
to me was that it continued to hold together. We had 
made no attempt to condition other than the engine 
and the brakes. Even the former received barely suffi 
cient attention to enable it to run on all four cylinders 

the facilities were not available. The iron warrior 
was on the verge of disintegration. 

I shall never forget the quaint expression on the 
usually humorous face of Anton when he turned to me 
as we stood surveying our handiwork. His shrug was 
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expressive. It said, "Maybe she will hang together 
until we return to Ticul. Maybe she will not." 

However, we had witnessed so many successful 
examples of the car's remarkable prowess and stamina 
under extreme conditions, that my faith in its ability to 
endure to the end remained unshaken. 

Amid the usual good wishes and noisy accompani 
ment we again left the romantic isolated Hacienda of 
Santa Ana, the charming host meanwhile shaking his 
head sadly. He predicted endless difficulties, even dis 
aster not that he was naturally pessimistic. But by 
this time difficulties and disasters formed part of our 
daily rations. 

As we left the hospitable hacienda a craving had 
possessed me. The meagre stock of canned foods had 
long since vanished. For some time past the two meals 
a day had consisted of black beans and chocolate only. 
My craving was for a real meal ! Hors-d'oeuvre, turtle 
soup, filet mignon, baked potatoes, fresh peas, French 
rolls, coffee and plenty of dessert. 

I was reminded of another occasion deep in the 
jungle when the craving for a meal of my choice pos 
sessed me. The monotony of the fare had almost become 
unbearable. Metaphysically inclined, I quickly restored 
my mind to normal by a vast stretch of imagination. In 
stead of having the black bean mush served to me in a 
single helping I ordered Tavos to divide it into three 
parts. The first portion was served in a very sloppy 
condition. This, I convinced myself, was the soup. 
Meanwhile, the balance of the mush was thickening 
over the fire. The second course was much firmer. This, 
I devoured with great gusto, as the entree. The third 
course was by this time almost solid, and by a slight 
mental process, it became a luscious dessert Thus was 
a full banquet enjoyed. From that time on this rule 
was followed. There was something desperately mono 
tonous in that single serving of beans, beans, beans. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
KABAH, THE CITY MAGNIFICENT 

Kabah ! What magnificence must have been hers ! 

As I stood on the top of the great pyramid and 
gazed over what remains of the enormous palace, it 
reminded me of an ancient, venerable sage seated in a 
moss-grown arm chair; his shaggy head buried in a 
flowing beard, sleeping peacefully. Turning, I looked 
in the four directions. Jungle, jungle everywhere as 
far as the eye could see! Mound after mound rose 
above the sea of green, like waves on a sullen ocean, 
each mound a buried structure. Perhaps the hoary old 
gray-beard had been deputed to keep watch while his 
tired children slumbered, and in turn fell asleep during 
the lonely vigil. A metaphor! but were not these monu 
ments of art? children, children of the brain parent, 
the genius, who is now sleeping? 

And human! Are not these gleaming structures 
imbued with life? Do not some resemble exquisite 
womanhood, delicately fleshed, breathing softly, dainty, 
deep in repose? And are there not others that must be 
likened to grizzly-headed giants? giants whose rug 
ged frames now barely rise above the jungle mire. 
Battered, gnarled, bleeding giants their weather- 
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beaten faces twisted in pain and humiliation; their 
wracked bodies shuddering under the terrific forces 
which long since have completely engulfed their neigh 
bors. 

Dead in body, their souls survive in the culture they 
left to posterity. The lordly halls, once pulsating with 
colorful life, are now but empty sepulchres. Vain tasks 
of men are as ashes, blown by the four winds, but their 
worthy deeds are written permanently on pages of 
stone. Amid the scattered ruins of the Mayan civiliza 
tion lies the wisdom of their sages. To commune with 
their silent walls is to profit. For centuries these long- 
forgotten children of history have waited patiently, 
but the day of recognition is at hand. 

In due time, loving hands will restore to these dead 
cities some of the erstwhile glory of ancient Mayan 
architecture. Then will the world and his wife pay 
full homage. 

What a stupendous sight for a blase world ! What a 
revitalizing medium for those seeking surcease from 
modern ennui! Even the existing examples, those of 
comparatively easy approach, such as at the ruined 
city of Chichen-Itza, make one gasp in astonishment. 
And what a pitifully small portion of the whole lies 
exposed a mere building or two here and there, out 
of scores of enormous cities. I repeat, to conceive a pic 
ture of the land of the Mayas, and their cities restored 
to even a semblance of their original completion, is to 
stretch the imagination beyond the limit of its capacity. 
It resembles one's estimate of the heavenly bodies as 
viewed by the naked eye, compared with the total seen 
through the mightiest telescope. 

Much has yet to be learned. Strenuous toil and end 
less research are necessary before the story is fully 
unfolded. The wall of mystery surrounding the life and 
activity of the Mayas during their occupancy of Cen 
tral America may prove to be but a gossamer veil, 
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easily torn aside. On the other hand it may remain an 
insurmountable barrier. Other and less important 
civilizations have defied the prying eyes of the 
inquisitive. 

Now, Kabah the end of the trail, the last 
Mayan city on my itinerary to be visited. What an im 
mense satisfaction ! What a tremendous sensation the 
goal of a seven-year dream! I was supremely happy, 
yet sad. Now that the undertaking was accomplished I 
was sorry, because it spelled the end of my adventure, 
at least for a time. 

We had left Santa Ana in a blaze of heat the previ 
ous afternoon and as prophesied by the genial owner, 
Senor Canton, we early encountered difficulties. To 
vary the usual occupation of sliding off the hot, slippery 
boulders and surmounting scores of felled trees trunks, 
the car developed a series of new ailments. Among 
these were a cracked water jacket and a voracious 
appetite for oil. In addition, the frequently repaired 
front axle frame came apart and the sapling brace 
snapped in two. 

As we approached Kabah the path became the 
narrowest of any portion we had travelled on this route. 
I was reminded of a war "tank" as the belligerent 
Ford battered its way through the tightly matted mass 
of jungle. There were more fallen trees and forest 
debris here than at any other point. 

The whole sky was overcast and heavy clouds 
gathered, forming threatening shadows. No doubt, Yum 
Zabachu, the black god, was obeying the instructions 
of Yum Chac, the rain god. It boded ill for the morrow. 

I called upon my friendly Mayan spirit, who had 
taken such great care of us in the past, and asked him 
to see that Yum Chac postponed his activities until we 
reached the shelter of the ruins. 

It did not rain until shortly after our arrival at the 
ruins of Kabah. Then the heavens opened wide for the 
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space of fifteen minutes. Just as quickly the storm 
ceased. Fifteen minutes later there was no sign of even 
moisture. But the verdure looked washed and the air 
was most refreshing. It is remarkable that the experi 
ence of the timely storm at Labna was repeated at 
Kabah. The deluge, though brief, enabled us to re 
plenish our water supply to take care of at least three 
extra days. 

Speaking generally, very little is known of the city 
of Kabah. The style of architecture, as at Zayil and 
Labna, is entirely different from that of Chichen-Itza 
or Uxmal. It has been assumed that the inspiration 
came from Tikal (this city is in the northern portion 
of Guatemala and is not to be confused with Ticul 
in Yucatan.) 

In my opinion, the ruined Mayan cities of Kabah, 
Zayil, Labna, Chacbolay, Kiuic and others within that 
area are the early examples of the works of the Mayas 
in Central America. 

The evidence seems to suggest that they were 
constructed, probably, just a few hundred years after 
the time of Christ Over-building, that is constructing 
an entirely new face over the old building, brought the 
designs up-to-date, as at Chichen-Itza, Uxmal and 
elsewhere. I discovered plenty of evidence to prove the 
'new face' practise. 

It is very difficult to arrive at more definite con 
clusions as to the age of Kabah, from an architectural 
standpoint, until after I have made a more complete 
examination of the ruins. I feel, however, that a 
thorough, lengthy investigation of the structures and a 
careful noting of changes and additions, if any, will 
disclose definite construction periods. At the present 
time I am correlating all forms, details, moldings and 
motifs in progression, covering the entire Maya area, 
including Palenque, Copan, Tikal, and others in the 
south. The result should form an authentic basis by 
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which to decide more definitely the birth dates of any 
Mayan building or city. The process of identifying a 
Mayan structure's nativity, would then be similar to the 
method employed to define the age of an ancient Gothic 
building. 

The problem of designating accurate periods when 
these Mayan cities were created has intrigued me since 
I commenced my studies. I was exceedingly interested 
in the remarkable results obtained by the tree- ring 
method, as established by Dr. Andrew Ellicott Doug 
lass, Sc.D., of the University of Arizona, in arriving at 
the age of Indian pueblos in that state. 

Accidentally discovering a number of fallen wood 
lintels, it occurred to me that they might prove suitable 
specimens for determining the age of Kabah. I, there 
fore, photographed a number of segments. 

Dr. Douglass had rendered me every assistance 
necessary to procuring data on which he could apply 
his system, and throughout my journeys in the ruins 
area I obtained examples to be used in the interesting 
experiment. 

Briefly, the process is as follows: Trees, especially 
certain species, are remarkably accurate recorders of 
time and climatic conditions. Annual rings which 
follow one another in close formation indicate dry 
seasons ; spaced wide apart in the same tree section, they 
indicate wet seasons. To even a casual student the vari 
ation of space between the rings of a large tree section 
is evident. Their irregularity forms a distinctive gauge 
or chart of meteorologic conditions covering the period 
of years endured by the living tree. True to the laws of 
nature, all trees thriving contemporaneously within a 
given area bear identical ring spacings, clearly estab 
lishing a basis to work on. 

Let us take a hypothetical example for the purpose 
of making the system clear. Assume that we are inter 
ested in an old building which we roughly estimate to 
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have been erected somewhere between 500 to 1000 years 
ago, but for historical reasons we wish a more accurate 
date. We notice that the structure contains a number of 
large beams, posts, and other supports made out of 
wood. 

Assume further that old forests exist within the 
meteorological area of our subject. After investigating 
in one or more of the centers we extract a core from a 
tree which records annual rings totalling say six or 
seven hundred years. Of this core we make a chart This 
chart is then used as the key for our experiment, the 
outer ring chronicling the year the core was extracted. 

Next we make a similar chart from one or more of 
the old beams discovered in our subject. Upon sliding 
this chart along the key chart of the tree we quickly 
find whether or not the markings will coincide. Assum 
ing that the outer markings on the beam chart agree 
with the early marks on the tree chart then we are 
positively able to designate the actual year in which 
the beam was cut. For all practical purposes it is 
reasonable to assume that the log or beam was incor 
porated in the structure of the building the same year 
it was cut from the living tree. 

Of course, many difficulties, far too scientific to go 
into here, enter into the actual deductions. But the 
reader will readily recognize a sound system, subject 
to procuring the necessary tree chart. 

With the best of intentions, therefore, I made many 
experiments, using Dr. Douglass' system. The conclus 
ions, however, will have to wait until the discovery of 
trees of greater age than are to be found at present in 
the vicinity of the ruins. It is quite possible that the 
older forests to the south of Yucatan may furnish the 
necessary clue. Undoubtedly the large sapote wood 
beams so frequently seen in the buildings of northern 
Yucatan were cut from forests three to five hundred 
miles south. 
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Later I hope to explore the southern area when 
I expect to be able to apply the tree- ring method in an 
effort to establish definite birth dates of, at least, some 
of the later ancient Mayan structures. Such knowledge, 
combined with the use of a correlation of architectural 
moldings and details, should prove invaluable when 
seeking to define definite beginnings of all the Maya 
cities. 

The outstanding group of buildings in Kabah is 
that designated as the Palace. It is, strictly speaking, 
a succession of four distinct buildings erected on a 
solid and expansive platform over thirty feet in height, 
occupying an area many acres in extent (Plate 28. 
No. 48.) 

Viewed from the top of the pyramid it forms an 
impressive sight. All four units differ in design and 
detail. Commencing with the extreme left unit, the 
others, ranging to the right, stand each slightly in front 
of one another. All are exquisite designs. As was the 
custom favored by the Mayas, each story stands back 
from all faces of the story below, forming a wide ter 
race. The fourth unit, reading from the left, is in the 
worst condition, the upper exterior floor walls have 
fallen in an uneven pile on all four sides. 

The third structure is in fair state of preservation 
and is one of the most remarkable buildings to be seen 
anywhere in Yucatan. The magnificence of this edifice 
in its original condition undoubtedly would entitle it 
to be classed one of the great outstanding palaces of 
all time. 

With a little imagination, a mental reconstruction 
makes one stand aghast a very usual state of mind 
when standing amid Mayan ruins. Turn to the photo 
graph of the general view of the Palace. Glance at the 
picture of the "Mask" wall of the Temple of the Masks 
(Plate 30. No. 51) and imagine merely this portion of 
the f agade on the upper terrace, complete in its entirety. 
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Remember, the picture exhibits but a very small portion 
of the exquisite decoration which once covered the en 
tire surface. As an architectural creation this group is 
unique, even among its contemporaries. 

The name. Temple of the Masks, applies to the 
highly decorated lower half of the fagade of the third 
unit, the design motif being the conventionalized mark 
of Itzamna. All of the workmanship is executed in a 
masterly manner; even the individual members being 
superbly decorated. (Plate 30. No. SL) 

When it is remembered that the stone carvings of 
the Mayan structures have stood the ravages of time 
and the elements without attention, renovation or re 
pair, for many hundreds of years since being deserted, 
one realizes how well these ancient masters built for 
permanence. 

Rain and intense tropical sunshine have, for many 
centuries, exerted their tremendous powers in an effort 
to destroy the stone masterpieces of Yucatan. It is as 
tonishing, therefore, to find thousands of examples of 
the Mayan sculptor's art in almost as good condition 
as the day when they were completed. In many instances 
minute detail actually retains true form and compara 
tively sharp arrises. The condition of all the carvings 
at Kabah was no exception to the general rule. 

Each of the four units of the Palace is elaborate in 
design, distinctive, yet they form one harmonious group. 
No design similarity exists with any other known 
Mayan building. 

Taking pictures of these exceptionally fine, sculp 
tured wall surfaces proved to be one of my most trying 
experiences. 

The heavy, overcast sky, besides creating many 
qualms respecting the feasibility of returning to Ticul 
after I had completed my work, prevented me from 
photographing my subjects with desired high lights 
and strong shadows. 
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In a tantalizing manner, after the lapse of some 
times two and three hours, the sun would suddenly 
shine from behind a large bank of clouds with sufficient 
brilliance to assure the "perf ect shot" Quickly I would 
spring to the shutter cord, only to see a watery haze 
appear over the face of Sol, followed by his rapid 
disappearance. 

In one particular instance. I desired photographic 
records of a certain detail, and was prepared to accept 
them under almost any light and shadow conditions, 
from the left, right, or direct center. Patiently I sat all 
day long, refusing to move. Almost up to the hour of 
sunset, or rather, the hour the sun was officially design 
ated to set, the desired rays had not appeared long 
enough and with sufficient strength to serve my purpose. 
Reluctantly I packed the cameras. Just as the last 
clasp was snapped into place a blaze of sunshine 
appeared. With all speed the cameras were again set 
up but before I was able to get a focus, King Sol dis 
appeared. I could almost hear his triumphant chuckle. 
For the second time the cameras were packed and 
again brilliant sunshine appeared just as we were about 
to depart from the spot. Out came cameras, lenses were 
focused, all was ready then, just as the shutter of 
the still camera and the mechanism of the motion pic 
ture machine were released, the sun had vanished ; this 
time for the balance of the day. 

The long waiting hours of the day were not entirely 
lost, however, for with a crayon pencil I conversed with 
my Mayan guides by drawing ideographs, diagrams, 
pictures and signs on the roof of the choltun on which 
we stood. This immense rain-water cistern was beneath 
the floor of the first terrace. Tediously I learned many 
things from my companions, and incidentally, made 
one or two crayon studies of them, much to their 
surprise. 

The art of photography may be an easy subject to 
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the professional, but to me it still holds a world of 
mystery. Perhaps its rules are made to be broken as are 
most others. I recollect numerous instances when 
according to friendly professional criticism, I had used 
the wrong lens aperture, or wrong exposure, or took 
advantage of lighting conditions which were scientifi 
cally, logically and photographically wrong. Despite 
these frightful infractions the results were admitted 
(by friendly critics) to be satisfactory. 

Approximately in the center of the main fagade 
on the second floor of the third unit forming the Palace 
group is an interesting chamber. Directly opposite the 
entrance is another opening leading to an inner room. 
In this opening is an extraordinary set of stone steps. 
They are formed by a stone scroll and have decorated 
panels on both sides. To the right and left of the steps 
on the low wall which they surmount, is a well-executed 
carved panel. The scroll represents the holy mat of the 
Hoi-Pop, or Master of Ceremonies, and is named, in 
Maya, the Codz-Pop, or (as I have also seen it writ 
ten Codz-Poop. The literal definition is, "to roll bed." 
My guides informed me that the whole building unit 
was known by this name. 

One morning I decided to photograph from the 
top of the huge pyramid. A great mass of storm clouds 
loomed threateningly to the southwest, and scattered 
cumulus clouds sailed overhead. The weather had not 
been favorable for photographic recording during our 
visit to Kabah. Although dense clouds covered the sky 
day after day, very little rain fell. I was forced, there 
fore, to work under adverse conditions. 

To reach the summit of the pyramid we had to 
climb with great caution over a loose mass of fallen 
cut stones. Now and again one of us would slip, sending 
a cascade of debris below. Just as I was near the top 
I heard a shout. Turning I saw Tavos (who detested 
high places) sliding backward. With giddy speed he 
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rushed down toward Anton, some forty feet directly 
beneath him. I felt sure the impact would carry the 
two of them to the bottom. But, by some miraculous 
means, Anton had braced himself for the shock, and 
only the avalanche of stones which Tavos had displaced 
hurtled to the bottom with a roar. Fortunately, I was 
carrying the cameras. The guides carried the tripods 
and cases, which happily were not damaged. 

The pyramid is an extraordinary sight to contem 
plate as it towers over its surroundings. No line of the 
original form is in evidence. The debris, which com 
pletely envelops the four sides, comprised the temple 
which once crowned the summit. One or two low walls 
still remain on top but they are of little value from 
a restoration point of view. 

It is possible that the original temple, probably of 
early Mayan design, received its death blow through 
lightning. Vandals, treasure hunters and ruthless 
raiders from time to time in the misty past, no doubt 
contributed considerably to its demolition, but I do not 
believe they were solely responsible. 

From the top of the pyramid, evidence of between 
thirty and forty groups of ruins is to be seen. The area 
of Kabah is possibly equal to that of Uxmal. Apparently 
these two cities had much in common. 

From this same coign of vantage, looking in the 
direction away from the palace, can be seen the remains 
of what once was a very beautiful arch, probably a 
triumphal gateway. We cleared away all the jungle 
growth from this interesting portal, then I was enabled 
to make what are believed to be the first photographic 
records of it. (Plate 30. No. 50.) 

Many feet below the stone debris of the arch and 
through the deep stratum of soil which has accumulated 
during the past eight or ten centuries of desertion, lie 
the remains of a broad, well-constructed road, running 
in a perfectly straight line to the City of Uxmal. 
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"There is nothing new under the sun" is an old 
axiom which applies admirably to our "modern" Mac 
adam roads. It is interesting to learn that the roads built 
by the Mayas, possibly more than two thousand years 
ago, were constructed identically with our present-day 
Macadam system. In all fairness then, it might be said 
that the ancient Mayas invented the method. 

The principal Mayan highways throughout Yuca 
tan were constructed with a base of large, coarse rocks, 
well tamped. Over this a second layer of smaller rocks 
was laid and again tamped. On top of the second layer a 
third layer of finely broken rock was laid, tamped and 
leveled. The surface was finished with a lime cement, 
called Sac-bey, or white earth. For this reason the 
main highways were called Sac-bey. The width of 
these travel arteries varied from nine to thirty feet and 
the entire Mayan area was likened, by the first his 
torians, unto a fine network of white roads. 

Alongside the highways at regular intervals were 
sturdy, high stone benches, or "burden stones." Some 
writers have, I believe erroneously, dubbed them 
"shrines" and other misnomers. 

To understand fully the meaning of what I call 
"burden stones" it must be remembered that scientists 
assume the ancient Mayas never discovered the prin 
ciple of the wheel; probably, their early masters were 
only too well acquainted with the might of the rota. 
Perhaps the knowledge of its tremendous potential 
energy decided them against its use. It is likewise 
evident that the horse and other beasts of burden were 
unknown in Yucatan. Personally I am inclined to 
believe that their wise rulers, wishing to maintain their 
enviable period of peace, refrained from employing 
any but their men as carriers. This system would en 
sure against idle hands. With all classes fully employed, 
the element of unrest, always the seed of strife, could 
not exist All burdens were transported throughout the 
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Mayan Empire on the backs of men. The load was 
secured by thongs and suspended by straps upon the 
forehead, just as those of the native carriers to this 
day. The larger and heavier were carried by a group 
of men. 

Immense distances were traveled by these bearers, 
and transportation of food and building materials 
from one point to another was an endless task. The 
continuous activity in those days, extending from one 
end of the land to the other, might be likened to that 
of hordes of ants executing their endless march. 

It is obvious, therefore, that good roads were 
essential, then as now, and always. Good roads are the 
foundation stones of an empire. 

With the tremendous traffic of the human burden- 
bearers, suitable benches were necessary, whereon the 
tired carrier could deposit his load while he rested. 
These benches would necessarily have to be sufficiently 
high to allow of easy deposit and picking up. The 
evidence shows that these accomodations were well 
taken care of. 

As I was attempting to take photo-telescopic pic 
tures of some distant ruins from the top of the pyramid, 
the long-promised tropical storm broke unexpectedly 
in all its violence. The thunder and lightning created 
a fearful disruption. Standing, as we were, on top of 
the highest point within sight, it seemed we were 
enveloped in the heavenly disturbance. Each detonation 
jarred the pile of stones on which we were perched. 
With savage thrusts, the lightning tore the heavens 
to shreds. Each outburst seemed to open up another 
world a world with vast expanses of mountainous 
country of delicate lemon, pink and orange-shade rocks 
with deep, blue-black, bottomless chasms. It was a 
glorious yet fearsome sight. The rain fell as it knows 
how to fall in the tropics, despite its unseasonable 
advent. 
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Hastily I covered my cameras by thrusting them 
beneath me as a hen protects her chicks. To have moved 
would have meant exposing the costly machines and 
my precious films to certain damage, if not destruction. 
And there I squatted, fully exposed to the unrestrained 
fury of a sample of nature's tropical temperamentalism. 
My guides vanished with the first blast of the storm. 
Inordinately superstitious, they had fled to safety with 
breakneck speed. To lie exposed to such expressions of 
the heavens' wrath was not to their liking, and I did 
not blame them. Would that I, too, could have fled. 
And speaking of flight, their descent was executed with 
the utmost dispatch and entire lack of caution. It was 
an amazing feat to behold. To me, alone on top of the 
unprotected eminence, the situation was not exactly 
enjoyable, especially bearing in mind the extreme 
height of the pyramid and my recent deliberations as 
to the primal cause of the temple's destruction. At that 
time I cannot say that I implicitly believed in or even 
mildly admitted the well worn statement that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place. I understood then 
why my guides disappeared so hastily. It was because of 
an inborn, primitive fear, revived and fostered by Ku- 
kul-Can, the pale face, that thunder and lightning were 
gods of destruction who wrecked their vengeance upon 
a disobedient people. 

When the severe though short-lived deluge had 
ceased, I packed my entire camera equipment and 
lowered myself cautiously down the treacherous, steep 
slope of the pyramid. Repeatedly I would place my 
weight on an apparently solid foothold only to see it 
slide rapidly and without warning to the jungle floor 
beneath. Eventually I reached the bottom and waded 
through sodden underbrush, over wet slippery rocks 
and boggy soil to camp quarters. I was soaked to the 
skin, but my cameras were unharmed. Later, we again 
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scaled the pyramid and this time I procured a series of 
interesting shots. ( Plate 3 1 . No. 53. ) 

From the peak of the pyramid I noticed about half 
a mile away a very beautiful building glistening in the 
jungle setting. After descending, I went over to view 
the find and discovered that a part of one f agade and a 
small portion of a wing revealed a remarkably well- 
designed structure. The perfectly plain stone lower 
half emphasized the unbroken frieze above. The two 
belted courses, top and bottom of the frieze, had as the 
motif a series of small, foreshortened three-quarter 
columns placed in close juxtaposition. The frieze panel, 
proper, consisted of much longer, three-quarter, plain 
colonettes similarly placed. Inquiry in all authoritative 
quarters elicited the fact that no previous photographs 
have been taken of this building. Stranger still, although 
slightly known, it yet awaited a name. For the purpose 
of designation I christened it on the spot, La Casa de las 
Columnas Pequenas, "The House of the Little 
Columns." (Plate 31. No. 52.) 

Another structure which I later explored, situated in 
the dense jungle about half a mile beyond the Palace, 
was known by some as the Temple of the Tombs and by 
others as the Cemetery or Gampo Santo. Its architecture 
was almost identical with that of the building last 
mentioned, only that the colonettes within the frieze 
panel were belted, top, middle and bottom. This, I be 
lieve, was another instance where I was privileged to 
be the first to photograph one of these dignified isolated 
buildings. The task of procuring photographs of this 
structure was possible only after clearing away a dense 
mass of trees and jungle growth. (Plate 32. No. 55.) 

Arising on the morning following the freak storm, 
my guides and I arrived at the north wall of the Temple 
of the Tombs just as the dawn was breaking. For hours 
we worked with our machetes in an effort to clear a 
sufficient space. 
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Iguanas, snakes and scorpions had evidently thrived 
undisturbed throughout the centuries of desertion, and 
they objected strongly to our intrusion. The external 
surroundings, as well as the interior, were literally 
infested with these unwholesome residents. Another 
source of annoyance was the presence of a number of 
hornets' nests. These pests became so unbearable that I 
decided to declare war to the finish, prior to further 
efforts at clearing jungle growth. 

The guides made a number of rush torches from 
the wild henequen and we systematically caused the 
occupants to vacate every nest we could find. The smoke 
also dispatched to safer quarters numerous members of 
other objectionable families of wild life. 

As the work progressed and the beauty of the 
building became more evident my anxiety for suitable 
photographic conditions increased. The promise of a 
clear day was soon broken when clouds began to roll 
up in cumulus formation. The small patches of blue 
sky were fast disappearing and still considerable work 
remained to be done before a clear vista was obtained 
for the camera's eye. I so much wanted deep shadows 
and high lights in this particular instance. Half an hour 
before noon it looked hopeless; large drops of rain be 
gan falling. However, we worked steadily for two hours 
more, then, without further delay, I took moving pic 
tures and stills. During the operation the rain fell softly 
and the last area of blue sky vanished. Welcome though 
the rain was, it had its drawbacks in this instance. 

From this spot I sought the questionable shelter of 
some trees half way between the Temple of the Tombs 
and the rear of the Palace. From this coign of vantage 
I took some excellent motion picture shots with the 
photo-telescopic lens. Although taken about a quarter of 
a mile away and in a faint drizzle of rain the results 
were good. ** "** 

Considerable uncertainity existed in my mind due 
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to the fact that I had no means of knowing what success 
I was getting from my photographic efforts. Prior to 
leaving the United States all the films were sealed in 
metal containers and taped. Immediately after exposure 
all films were at once repacked in the containers, re- 
sealed and taped. There was no way of telling what 
results I had obtained until my return to the States. 

Acting as my own cameraman as well as carrying 
out numerous other duties, left me little time to study 
the photographic problems with proper consideration. 
The remarkable results, for which I feel no justifiable 
pride, were obtained primarily through the excellence 
of the cameras and the films. The correctness of the 
exposure was due mainly to good luck and a little so- 
called "horse sense" or, perhaps, my ever-present 
friendly Maya spirit had something to do with it. In 
any event, I shall continue to give him the credit for all 
the good bestowed upon me while in Yucatan. 

Before leaving Kabah I took pictures of the extra 
ordinary carved stone head which I frequently used as 
a seat. The face is a splendid character study and the 
workmanship could not be excelled even in our day. 
Around the left eye, curving down the cheek and fading 
into the chin is a series of weals or raised tatoos arranged 
to resemble a serpent. The Mayas who resorted to tatoo- 
ing used charcoal to swell the flesh at the puncture 
marks. Curious enough, the right side of the face is 
perfectly clear. The head is surmounted with a strange- 
looking head-piece resembling feathers bound tightly 
together. A rosette-like plaque with a human head in 
the center protrudes from the front surface of the 
headgear. The whole carving stands about 30 inches 
high. I understand that the companion head now re 
poses in the museum in Mexico City (Plate 32. No. 57.) 

Kabah, also served as a base from which I made 
frequent extended journeys into unexplored territory. 
All told we spent over a week in this romantic spot, and 
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I experienced great regret when circumstances forced 
me to depart Regardless of the frequent, though un 
usual showers, it had proved a difficult problem to 
collect very much rain water. Little as it was, however, 
it enabled me to extend the visit far longer than I had 
originally calculated. My principal concern became 
then, not water, but food. The carefully-stocked com 
missariat had depleted at an alarming rate. I suspected 
further surreptitious attacks on the part of my guides, 
despite my instructions to the contrary. Inspecting the 
supply one morning I discovered to my surprise that 
the immediate end was in sight. There was just sufficient 
food left for one more meal. 
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CHAPTER XX 
GHOSTS 

My last night in Kabah was one to be long remem 
bered. While I sat writing my diary in the candle light, 
drawing inspirations from the star-studded sky above, 
I heard again the strange bird-call, "Who are you? 
Who are you?" which so impressed me at Labna. 

And, too, whenever I am reminded of a dawn, I 
think of Kabah. It is fitting to have had a memorable 
last dawn, as well as a last night in the great, mysterious 
Yucatan jungle. In that cold and darkest hour my 
surroundings were eerie. There was Anton stamping 
around in an effort to promote circulation, while 
packing the baggage. Tavos squatted beside a tiny 
fire which sputtered and glowed intermittingly. A 
vessel of water was suspended on three sticks over the 
blaze and the cho-co-la-te mixing bowl stood alongside 
with the last of the nourishing cake ready for the 
boiling water. In black outline stood the battered Ford, 
looking for all the world like a street beggar curled up 
on the steps of an oriental Mosque tired, forlorn, 
awaiting the end. 

I sat nearby, on a strange, carved stone head, dress 
ing. Anton had just handed me the second boot after 
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carefully holding it by the heel at arm's length and 
shaking it vigorously to expel snakes and scorpions, if 
any. Close behind, in front, and on all sides was the 
ever-present wall of the jungle silent, morose, in 
herently mysterious. And peering dimly, ghostlike, 
amid the black surroundings were the grotesque forms 
of partial structures. It may have been fancy, an hallu 
cination, but they seemed to sob, quietly, as a woman 
expressing sad joy, if such it can be called you 
know what I mean. The dew drops of the night rested 
lightly on their seared faces and resembled salted tears. 
Perhaps they sensed the love and sympathy I held for 
them and regretted my departure. There is a sacred- 
ness enveloping those grim walls, whose sturdy strength 
for a thousand years had defied the elements ; but Time, 
alas, has taken an exacting toll. The low sigh of the 
wind in the tree tops echoed in their vacant halls. It 
was Age recalling its youth, counting the past, surveying 
withered limbs and faded looks, estimating the future. 
Perhaps my presence reminded them of the fact that 
no more would their brilliant forms respond to the 
laughter of their happy creators ; no more would fame 
and admiration bring life and sparkle to their eyes or 
a smile to their once beautiful faces. Henceforth 
strange beings would scan with wide-open eyes their 
lustreless remains, gasp in amazement and speculate on 
their erstwhile magnificence. But for them, the life 
they knew and those who loved them, had passed for 
ever. It was the end, an ignominous finish, hence the 
tears the sadness. 

Perhaps these crumbling walls reasoned philosophi 
cally realized their mission. It took courage and 
strength of character to battle through. Seared though 
their bodies may be, the spirit has withstood the test. 
It is not for them to receive that period has passed. 
Hereafter it is theirs to give. Love, admiration and 
suffering, each in turn has combined to create a gentle- 
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ness and beauty in their stony frames which forever- 
more will serve as an example to posterity. Is not that 
a fitting state to warrant joy of a kind? Now, perhaps, 
you understand what I meant by "sad joy/' for to leave 
their presence is to carry the memory of them to the end 
of life's trail. 

And the dawn ! 

As we bounded and shook in the fast-expiring Ford, 
the glories of a new day in the jungle slowly unfolded. 
It may have been my fancy, or perhaps my mind was 
more receptive to the fact that my task was accom 
plished, but the dawn which broke after we left Kabah 
was romantic, superbly glorious. A haze was slowly 
rising and a chill air sharpened our movements. The 
giant spiders' webs were heavily dew laden. Scores 
of birds twittered joyously. Soft shadows loomed ahead 
and there was an eagerness in the air. My guides 
chatted animatedly. Suddenly, splashes of golden light 
bathed the delicate jungle tracery above us. The beads 
of moisture on the foliage tops sparkled like brilliant 
gems. The songs of the birds increased. There was no 
discounting the spell. A new day was born. 

With the prospect of returning to Merida came the 
yearning for a right royal feast. Mentally I consumed 
a score of delicious repasts as I clung tightly to the 
framework of the automobile top. We had effectively 
cleared this particular stretch of trail on our outward 
journey so that Tavos was now able to manage the 
car for some miles, almost single-handed; although 
never did we travel faster than low gear speed. At 
times, of course, Anton and I had to render much 
needed assistance. 

My craving for a sound meal reminded me of the 
time I sat beside a chicken crate. I was on board a 
disreputable craft on which I travelled for some days 
over the Mexican Gulf waters. A craft, by the bye, 
which later plunged beneath the waves and now rests 
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in Davey Jones' Locker. The unappetizing food, all 
of which was strongly flavored with an overdose of 
garlic, had proved almost too much for me. For the 
better part of three days I had eaten nothing. Accident 
ally, on the third morning, I noticed the Captain's 
dinner being taken to the bridge. It looked suspiciomsly 
like chicken. Prying into forbidden quarters I found 
that the hen crate had but one remaining occupant^. 
Realizing that its hours were numbered and that I had 
but one chance in a thousand, I concentrated with all 
my mental power upon the prospective egg. But the 
philosophic bird tried my patience to the limit. I sat 
beside the crate for several hours ere conditions 
changed. Unexpectedly, the frowsy-looking cook ar 
rived and started to take the victim to the cuddy. I saw 
my vision of an egg vanish into thin air, or rather very 
hot air, and became desperate. Irreverently, I too 
grasped the protesting chicken, with vague ideas of 
bribery, if not its purchase; then to our joint surprise 
a rich soft, brownish-looking egg fell into my hands. 

I still maintain that this is a good egg story. That 
hen was a true female. She kept me guessing until the 
last, then smiled, patted my hand and rewarded rny 
patience. In consideration of her thoughtfulness I al 
lowed the cook to present her to the captain in the 
conventional manner, and in turn, persuaded the former 
to poach my gift "At least," I mused, "a poached egg 
is a poached egg." My mouth watered in jubilant 
anticipation. But there again it was not wise to spec 
ulate too freely, especially on board a tramp steamer 
aimlessly plying forgotten byways. 

Finally, after an anxious wait, the much-prized 
protoplasmic ellipsoid arrived. It was swimming in a 
large bowl of unwholesome-looking greasy soup; the 
self-same abominable swill which had decided me 
against food for the previous three days. Also, to my 
extreme digust, it smelled to the high heavens of 
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strong garlic. Disappointed? No, I put it down to 
destiny; it was simply not meant to be. It was apparent 
that fate was against me, so I turned the other cheek 
and presented the vile dish to the engine oiler. His 
alacrity of acceptance and undoubted joy amply re 
warded my generosity. 

During a particularly loud scream of the Ford 
engine my ruminations came to an abrupt end. Coin- 
cidentally, my glance fell on unexpected ruins, whose 
partially-exposed and badly-demolished walls reflected 
in the morning sunlight. We stopped and I carefully 
examined them. My guides were more than ordinarily 
curious and apparently entered into a discussion (in 
Mayan, of course) relative to the building and its ori 
ginal use. Anton, quicker of brain and more intelligent 
than Tavos, won the argument, and I learned from 
him that the ruins were at one time the home of the 
Ytzaes, or Ytzoab, meaning Holy Men. 

With the mid-day heat came the vultures, those 
hideous, though very necessary scavenger birds so 
closely associated with the eagle and the hawk. Idly 
and without effort they floated tirelesly above us all 
day long. This seemed to be an excellent area for 
monster snakes and a great many crossed our path. It 
was easier to see them on the return trip since the trail 
was somewhat cleared, although the new growth had 
already made good headway. The flesh-devouring 
garrapatas carried on their endless war against the 
human being, and it seemed as though they were blam 
ing me personally for whatever wrong they harbored. 

A serious defect in the engine caused an enforced 
delay, and it became evident to me that we could not 
proceed further that day. We had a little water left but 
not an ounce of food ; in fact, we had had nothing to eat 
since our scanty breakfast that morning. 

While Tavos worked on the repairs, Anton and I 
sought the jungle for wild fruit or anything else which 
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would serve to alleviate the hunger pangs. The fruits 
of the Yucatan jungle are many and varied, although 
they are not to be had merely by casually seeking 
them; neither are they uniformly distributed. Inciden 
tally, at times I have gathered the delicious Papaya, a 
fruit which contains vegetable pepsin; also the Op, or 
the custard apple; the Ya, or Sapote apple; mangoes, 
prickly pears and potatoes. The potato is one of the 
many present-day necessities which the Mayas gave us. 
In the Mayan language they are known as Mac-al-box, 
which means, "covered with black." I have seen them 
of enormous size, weighing up to twenty pounds each. 

The search for food led us far astray and into a 
dense area covered with rocks and scattered cut building 
stones. We were ravenous due to the meagre rations of 
the last few days. We were both standing on a large 
flat rock when from directly beneath emerged a large 
iguana, almost six feet in length. Instantly I leaped up 
on its back and grasped it around the throat while Anton 
flung himself onto its tail. The powerful reptile fought 
desperately and managed to drag us across the ground 
to a rocky ledge. Slowly it won until its head and two- 
thirds of its body had entered a narrow opening. Anton 
was forced to relinquish his hold and then assisted me in 
hanging onto the tail. With our feet braced against the 
rocks we pulled with all our might, but our united 
strength was not equal to that of the iguana. By this 
time it had taken a firm grip with its hand-like claws 
and defied all our efforts to dislodge it. Its proximity 
prevented me from using my Luger. Finally we gave an 
extra haul and about eighteen inches of tail parted from 
the body. The forepart vanished. (Plate 21. No. 38.) 

We made camp that night at a nearby ruins. Supper- 
less, we crept into our hammocks. I could not help 
thinking of the trust and fidelity of my two guides. 
Never a murmur, nor a complaint. In fact, throughout 
our journeys, there was never an occasion when they 
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complained or reproached me, even by a look; As to 
their honesty, it was exemplary. They knew I carried 
two large sacks of Mexican silver. Also they knew I 
had a small quantity of Habanero reserved for med 
icinal purposes. Habanero is a native distilled concoc 
tion resembling rum, and an acceptable intoxicant to 
most men. But never, on any occasion, had I the slight 
est qualms. Not that my gun was a protection. Times 
innumerable Anton would take my cartridge belt and 
bolstered gun and place them beneath his head to 
serve as a pillow. The remarkable trait of honesty is 
distinctly inherent in the Maya. 

Speaking of Mayan honesty reminds me of an 
incident which occurred in Merida. 

When it becomes necessary for the merchant to 
transfer the cash takings from the store safe to the 
bank, he has no hesitation in entrusting the sometimes 
considerable sum in the hands of one or more boys. 
These little messengers are unguarded, and upon 
arrival at the bank they frequently sit on the floor 
beside the sacks of money, waiting until the cashier 
calls them. The incident I refer to concerns an even 
more important transaction. One day I was visiting my 
banker friend in his office. Just as I approached the 
entrance I noticed a bank cart standing outside with 
the doors wide open, exposuring scores of sacks of 
silver. Two men, unarmed, were each carrying into 
the bank two sack-loads of the bullion. The open cart 
was left entirely unprotected for many minutes at a 
time. Sacks of silver were standing, unguarded, on the 
curb. This must not be taken as an invitation to the 
outside criminal, or mean that the Yucatecan and the 
Maya are a careless, simple people, or that it is a land 
where the bandit or thug would reap rich rewards. 
Quite to the contrary. They believe in trusting their 
fellow men. They have faith in humanity and practice 
what they preach. Their prison system embodies cer- 
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tain rules which might prove worthy of consideration to 
some of our "more enlightened modern civilizations." 
Incidentally, Sefior Martinez, crime expert of Mexico 
City, has inaugurated a prison system on excellent 
practical humane lines. But bandits in Yucatan 1 Well, 
any attempt to rob either an individual carrying his load 
of silver, or the bank bullion cart, would prove fatal to 
the culprit A hundred guns would bark from a hun 
dred different spots and the trial would be held over 
the deceased. On the other hand, Yucatan possesses 
excellent, natural, protective measures in the dreaded 
jungle on the one side, and a man-eating shark-infested 
ocean on the other. 

Nothing of consequence occurred during the night, 
except a minor incident. As so frequently happens in 
the jungle, disturbances were always dramatically un 
expected. In my comatose state, shortly after retiring, 
I was suddenly aroused by Tavos screaming, "Tzotz- 
kik! Tzotz-kik!" (blood-sucking vampires!) Quickly 
we swung to the ground. With all manner of oddments 
we beat off the repulsive creatures, then returned to 
our hammocks. 

The next morning, after I had enjoyed a dry-clean 
with a wet cloth and what might be termed a vacuum 
shave, we found it necessary to make minor adjustments 
and repairs to the car before continuing our journey. 
It was late afternoon before we were on our way. That 
night, long after dark, we limped into Ticul a tired, 
hungry and dilapidated trio ! 
The Ford? 

Well, the sight would have touched the hearts of 
those who are mechanically inclined. Faithful to the 
last, but sagged, bent, broken, coughing, and mud- 
caked, it carried us to the finishing line and then 
collapsed. When one has placed such faith and depen 
dency in a machine as I did, when our very lives 
were in its keeping, is there any wonder I held such 
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affection for it? Now, it had completed its last per 
formance. Not a leaf in any one of the springs was 
whole. The top had almost vanished. The body had 
not only split through one side, but had left the chassis. 
The brakes had long since definitely refused to work. 
The cylinder-head was cracked and leaking, the rad 
iator punctured in many places. The front axle frame 
was broken and the chassis badly twisted. But its 
heart! Such a heart as no engine ever before possessed. 
During its many weeks of battle it never at any time 
lived the life of a self-respecting automobile. It did not 
have the chance at any time to run with even the dignity 
of its classmates. Working hours meant strenuous, 
screaming, nerve-wracking, low-gear thrusts, parries, 
and heartless abuse. 

Remember too, this Ford was old and somewhat 
disreputable looking when we met. When we parted 
it was an ancient matriarch a total wreck, disinte 
grated, irreparable. Regretfully I returned it to the 
merchants from whom I bought, or leased the faithful 
steed. 

A violent thunder and lightning storm broke over 
Ticul shortly after our arrival. There was a brief period 
of ear-splitting reports, then it passed on quickly. This 
was the third coincidence of a storm, unusual at that sea 
son, breaking after we had arrived at our destination. 

Again the delightfully quaint, little old man, the 
friend of Roger Roche Martinez, who had been my 
host the night prior to our leaving for Oxkutzcab, 
welcomed me. He was amazed at our safe and sound 
return. He stood gazing into my face with a comical 
expression which seemed to say, "Well, here you are 
but you should not be. I do not believe you have re 
turned but it is so." 

It was midnight and Tavos, Anton and I, felt some 
what depressed as we sat in the little vacant store- 
building on the corner of the plaza. We had come 
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to the parting of the ways. We were gathered around 
an old round table the same table on which Pablo 
had slept some weeks earlier. A candle light brightened 
the immediate objects; the rest of the storeroom was 
in black shadow. Baggage littered the floor. In front of 
me stood the remains of my silver hoard, which I was 
laboriously counting out. I was settling accounts for 
the automobile and services rendered by my two guides ; 
as though mere silver could repay their many, many 
unbargainedf or labors and loyalty. Each time I glanced 
up, the sad gaze of my two companions was upon me. 
It was like parting from two old friends. The dead 
silence of the night was broken only by the jingle of 
the coins and the occasional shuffle of feet. 

Earlier in the evening, after performing much- 
wanted ablutions, we had eaten to the full. It was 
amusing to watch the two rapscallions demolish every 
thing placed before them. A small crowd of natives 
surrounded us and, between gulps, Anton, the ever 
ready informant, told them of our exciting experiences. 
It was easy to follow the recounting of each incident. 
His eyes bulged in the telling. His hands, grasping 
tortillas and chicken, gesticulated continually. 

And now the last scene of the last act was about to 
be played and none of us relished our parts. Silly sen 
timentality, you say. Why concern oneself with two very 
typical natives? Remember, however, to me they were, 
not only descendants of a classic race, plebeian though 
they were, but theydiad proved themselves worthy to 
become any man's f nend. 

I handed them the amount agreed upon, then 
pushed over an additional pile of coins to each, that 
I might show at least, a little of my appreciation, leav 
ing just sufficient to carry me back to Merida. Care 
fully, Tavos counted the coins, Anton checking him. 
Upon completion they pushed back the surplus amount. 
I endeavored to tell them that, though small, it was to 
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be accepted as a token of my gratitude. They argued 
that they had stated their terms before we started on 
our travels, and that the agreed amount was all they 
would take. Finally, after considerable argument on 
my part, I persuaded them to accept the extra amount. 
Then I shared between them the balance of the 
paraphernalia I no longer required this, to their 
intense satisfaction and then our business was 
finished. 

At Labna I had taken a photograph of them, and 
showed them one or two examples of what the strange 
little device with the big eye, standing on three legs, 
would accomplish. As we sat smoking the final pipe 
of peace, they asked timidly for a picture of them 
selves. As I write these lines my promise is being ful 
filled. But before the reader says "au revoir" to these 
two lovable characters, there is an incident connected 
with them which I wish to recite. 

It was a usual scene, in a remote jungle spot. The 
dust laden air was still. A molten copper sky above 
bathed us in a blistering heat Vultures circled low 
about us. Food was low and the water gone. We were 
in a decidedly tight fix and immediate prospects of 
securing the life-giving fluid seemed utterly hope 
less. It was one of our most crucial moments. I was 
standing about twenty feet away when Tavos ap 
proached and offered me the water gourd. He was 
grinning and wiping his swollen and blackened mouth 
with the back of his left hand. Thi act was to convince 
me that he had consumed his share. Having previously 
investigated the gourd, I knew that there was but one 
mouthful left. That mouthful he was now offering 
to me. 

Anton in the distance, stood smiling encouragingly, 
as much as to say he too had partaken of his share. The 
act brought a lump to my throat 

There was no pretense of heroics. It was a simple 
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expression of self-sacrifice rarely witnessed among the 
highest types of races and there are those who 
believe that these people are descended from a race 
of barbarians. The fact is, that qualities such as these 
simple Mayas exhibited determine cultural eminence. 

With the morning I was to turn my face towards 
civilization. It did not seem real. It was impossible. 
Who were these "moderns" into whose midst I was 
about to reenter? Who were these people who rode 
behind death-dealing engines at high speeds and were 
slaves to the wheel? People who flew through the air, 
lived on nervous energy and never went to bed the same 
day they arose? Were these the conditions I had left but 
a few short months before? That night I slept alone in 
the store. As before, the hammock swung idly, angle- 
wise, across the corner of the room. All the tall double 
doors were wide open, but instead of the unusual night 
heat as on my last visit, the air was cool and there was 
a gentle breeze. Now and again a stray pedestrian 
crept silently past, or a wandering hog short-cut 
through the store across the corner beneath my ham 
mock, grunting contentedly. There was no moon, so 
the roosters had no excuse to crow. This night, they 
waited patiently for nature's alarm clock. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten night, peaceful, quiet; an ap 
propriate night to say good-bye. 

At 2:00 a.m. Tavos and Anton left me, agreeing 
to call for me at precisely five o'clock. On the stroke 
of the hour the still sharp air was broken by the sounds 
of a horse-drawn vehicle. It was amazing how disgus 
tingly noisy it was. I felt I should apologize to the good 
people of Ticul for the offender's inconsiderate behav 
ior. As I surmised, it heralded the approach of my two 
guides. A few minutes later the small son of the store 
keeper arrived from his father's little chandler store 
across the plaza, bringing water for my use. While I 
shaved and dressed, my guides performed their last 
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packing act for me at least, for some time to come, 
When speech was necessary they conversed in low 
tones. We partook of a hasty breakfast at my host's 
store, consisting of chocolate and pan dulce, then 
journeyed to the station. 

At 6 :00 a.m. the quaint little train arrived and my 
baggage was piled into a compartment, filling it com 
pletely. Quiet Mayan women shyly tended the passen 
gers' wants with appetizing dishes and fruit. Timid 
little girls carried gourds of liquids and tortillas. With 
mute appealing eyes and a movement of their pretty 
lips, they offered their wares for sale. Mayas, and more 
Mayas, entered the empty cars. Soon all was ready. 
The fireman had stacked up with fire-wood and the 
boiler had been filled with water. I looked down at my 
guides as they stood in silence on the platform. Tavos 
held my left hand with both of his while Anton held my 
right. The whistle blew. 

"Good-bye!" 

"Goo'-bay," they said in quaint English. It was 
farewell and they wished to express it in my language. 

There was one sentence of mine which Anton had 
mimicked to perfection, and as the "Express" slowly 
and jerkily began to pull out, he called it repeatedly: 
"One momen', pweeze ; one momen', pweeze." Often I 
had used that expression when they were doing some 
thing I wished changed. 

They were still waving to me as we disappeared 
from their sight So, for the time being, it was the 
end of the Mayan trail for me, at least 

As we journeyed nearer and nearer the city of 
Merida and civilization, I had ample time to think. 
Interruptions, disappointments, difficulties seem some 
what different in jungle surroundings, they lose their 
seriousness. When the engine burst a water pipe some 
miles out of Ticul and brought us to a standstill I 
experienced no annoyance, no irritability. It was all in 
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the scheme of things. I was jungle-wise. The delay was 
of hours, but why be upset? There was no need to hurry. 
And as I sat in the coach looking out upon the 
luring, fascinating, mysterious jungle which surrounded 
us, I thought, "How cold, how inscrutable, it watches, 
lest vandals or unbelievers pry into the secrets which 
it has guarded so tenaciously for a thousand years!" 
Surely the ruthless hand of the treasure seeker or the 
careless adventurer will not be permitted to look be 
hind the veil .The past lies hidden for a purpose. And 
the little birds of Labna have the right to question 
suspiciously, "Who are you? Who are you?" 

THE END 
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